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“Twenty-Five” 


5-passenger touring car 
110 inch wheelbase 








Fully equipped with top, side-curtains, windshield, 2 gas lamps, 3 oil lamps, horn, tools 
and tire repair kit—long stroke motor—3 speeds—enclosed valves—Bosch Magneto. 


| $85 


F. O. B. Detroit 


Seven R-C-H Features—and Their 
Cash Value on a Car 


sum which represents an estimate of the amount which 
it adds to the value of a car—or the amount which its 
absence should deduct from the cost of a car. You'll say 
that these features are worth more —and they are; but 
we have made the figures low so as to give other manu- 
facturers every possible advantage in the comparison. 
Note the astounding totals—and use these figures 
as a test and a guide in your choice of a car for 1912. 








KX want to place the wonderful value of the 

R-C-H before you in concrete form—we 

want you to know, as we do, that nothing 

ty womnesetaah it has ever before been offered to motor- 
r buyers—-that it is in a class of its own. 

So we've listed below seven of the special features 

of the R-C-H. Ne other car at near the price contains 

all these feacures. And we've placed after each feature a 


1. Full five-passenger body with the latest European ideas in design and finish (not used 





in any other American car costing less than $4000) 200 
a Lrg motor — really long stroke — that is, long stroke in ‘tebatien to have 
(34%x5), (used on high-grade European cars costing up to $5000) . . . $200 
3. The use of 130 drop forgings (more, we believe, than on any other car in the ould 
irrespective of price), both forgings and other materials of the highest grade of 
mechanical workmanship. Accessibility and complete interchangeability of all parts. 
(These features are found as complete only in her cars costing $1800 or more) . $200 
4. Three speeds forward, one reverse, with sliding gears rane only in other cars cost- 
ing $900 or more)... 2-2. 1 ee ee OR he 
5. Long wheelbase and special spring suspension, insuring easy ciling qualities (found 
, on no other car under $1100) . ...... i 100 
6. Full equipment of top, windshield, lamps, etc., with 3Y% inch tires all ound (found 
in no other car under $900) . ~e2« e - 8 BO 
7. Highest-grade magneto made —pisioet magneto enttifestien on any » ether car is 
ee + « ae S +. Soe Ce “ae 50 
$850 
Nowthen. Eachone ofthese features, by reason Very well. When you’ re offered any car, find Write for folder, or call at our nearest branch. 
of its greater ease, greater efficiency or greater du- out if it lacks any or all of these special features. Dealers: Write—or better still, wire. We still 
rability, is well worth on any car the sum we have _ If it does, deduct their value from the priceasked. have a little unallotted territory : 


set opposite it by all accepted standards of value. 
Ninety-nine motorists out of a hundred would 
cheertully say in each case: ‘*Yes, I’d sooner pay 
the differenceand have that.’’ Yetthesum ofthese 
tair valuations just equals the price of the R-C-H. 


But be fair. Add a reasonable sum for any fea- 
tures of value—if you find any—that the R-C-H 
hasn’t got. Then compare the respective prices 
of the R-C-H and the other. 

That’s the way we want to sell the car. 


Canadian Prices: R-C-H 2-passenger road- 
ster, $850; equipped for four passengers, $925. R-C-H 
5-passenger touring car, $1050. R-C-H Gasoline 
coupe, $1300. All prices F.O. B. Windsor, Ont., 


duty paid. 


Distinct from and having no connec- 


R. C. HUPP » Manufacturer, 111 Lycaste St., Detroit, Mich. tion whatever with Hupp Motor Car Co. 


BRANCHES Bo ton, $63 Boylston St 
Kansas City, 1301 Main St.; Los 


: Buffalo, 
Ang ele ‘, 


1225 Main St 
$16 So. Olive St 


; Cleveland, 21 


; Minneapolis, 


22 Euclid Ave. ; Chicago, 
1334 Nicollet Ave 


2515 Michigan Ave 
; New York, 





; Denver, 
Philadelphia, 330 No. Broad St. ; 


1989 Broadway; 


Detroit, Woodward and Warren Ave 
Atlanta, 548 Peachtree St 


1520 Broadway; 
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OTTO GORITZ, famous Baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, writes:— 





. ———————— 


The Aeolian Company, 
Gentlemen: 


I want to tell you how capitally my children are doing with the 
Pianola Piano. At first I thought perhaps it might make them 
averse to learning to play on the keyboard; but I find, as a matter 


























° of fact, that it works just the other way. As soon as they learn 
from it how a selection ought to be rendered, they go at it as hard | 
as they can, and are much pleased if they happen to approach the 
Pianola’s perfection. 

I have never seen the equal of the Pianola Piano and a good 
selection of Metrostyled Rolls for properly forming a child’s mu- 
sical tastes. 

Believe me, 
Cordially yours, 
New York, 30 October, 1911 OTTO GORITZ 
Tr f Otto Goritz—w hose musica! tastes I 
are being formed with the aid of the Piancla Piano Saat 
Combine Pl for Y lf with 
ry 
ombine Fileasure for Yourself wit 
Educational Advant f Child 

Tere are two sides to the Pianola Piano from the in the country now use it in their musical courses, just 
purchaser's standpoint. as they provide a laboratory for students of chemistry 
One is the Amusement side. or collections of birds and insects for students of natural 
The other is the Educational side. history. 

e€ amusement side eve realizes. any per- ong the noted schools and colleges now using the 
Th t sid rybody l Many p Among tl ted school d colleg g th 
sons who do not feel justified in buying a Pianola Piano Aeolian Company’s instruments are- 
for pleasure alone, however, do not hesitate when they Vassar Oberlin College Lasalle Semina 
once understand its serious value as a musical educator, yet ee gg ay Ag 
particularly in instances where there are young music Columbia New York City Boston Normal § 

> Tufts College Melbourne University University of Michiga 
students. Wells Colles penn a pte ps cts ay 
we ia aniv ane wavw hw which o teste 1 literature 

There is only one way by which a taste for good literature There are hundreds of homes throughout the world 

can be cultivated in growing children—that is by giving ' 

them free access to the best books. Simileriy in music. a today, where children have been taught to understand 

child’s understanding cannot be developed unless a means and appreciate good music through the aid of the Pianola 

is provided for frequent hearing of good compositions. Piano. There are hundreds of children being taught to 
How else can this be so conveniently, so certainly play the piano by hand, whose love of music and desire to 
attained as by installing a Pianola Piano in the home? learn to play was originally developed by this wonder- 

ful instrument. 

Wide-spread Recognition of the Pianola In view of the great mass of evidence, it is not too 
. = . much to say that parents who fail to equip their homes 
in Educational Circles . 4 pectin ed 

with the Pianola Piano not only deprive themselves of a 

The educational value of the Pianola is no longer an boundless source of pleasure, but are actually compelling 
q unproved theory. The greatest educational institutions their children to study music at a marked disadvantage 
T is significant to know that in over 90% of the educational institutions where 
such instruments are used the Pianola and Pianola Piano have been selected 
The preference of the musical world, of the educational world and of the music- 
loving public has given to the Pianola Piano a standing and pre-eminence be- 
yond comparison. 
The world’s five leading pianofortes in their respective grades may be obtained as Pianola Pianos. These are 
The STEIN WAY, WEBER, STECK, WHEELOCK and STUYVESANT PIANOLA PIANOS 
Prices from $550 upward 
“THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN MUSIC” by Gustav Kobbe— famous musical author and criti 
tells ina most fascinating booklet, the great educational advantages of the Pianola Postpaid on request 
The Aeolian Company is represented in all the principal cities of the werld and maintains its own establishments in the following cities 
J CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS DAYTON FORT WAYNE 
408-10 S. Michigan Ave. 1004 Olive St. 25 West Fourth St. 237 N. Pennsylvania St. 131 W. 3rd St. 208 W. Berry St 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY S2iiia® HALE 362 BIBT A\ ew vor 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD 


tw 
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Listen, Madam, 





Wy 3 


to These 





Enticing Facts 





ch 
; 
9 


The fame of our kitchens, our cooks 
and ourselves has been all built around 


one superlative dish. 


Others cook some things just as well as we. 


But no kitchen on earth has ever baked beans 
which can even compare with Van Camp’s. 


fe we 


Whatever you think of your own beans— 
yourself, and the folks you serve, a test of this famous creation. 


This Is How It Is Done 


VW" buy only the beans grown on Michigan soil— 
f just the choicest « rops The average price which we paid 
last year was $2.45 per bushel 
Then we pick out by hand just the whitest and plumpest 


of an equal size 


grown beans 
buy Livingston Stone tomatoes 


7! 
These the 


flavor and zest. 


are round, firm, 


They are not picked green, then ripened 
Each is ripened on the vines. 

So you get in our sauce 
ripened fruit 


“SUCH materials are expensive, that's true 
oOo are our spices expensive 
w 


We could buy tomato sauce ready 


ike it 


the inimitable flavor of the 


But is it worth while to save 


ious meal? 


‘*The 
National 
Dish’”’ 


smooth tomatoes, 


famous for 


the full 


whole, 


a penny or two an 


WITH TOMATO 


SAUCE 


im that baked beans are important 


} per cent nutriment They are richer 


st one-third as much 


veryone likesthem, And, baked as we bake 


them, they 


than beef 


are 


made for one-fifth what we 


| 


an(amps 


port...g 


n their 


easy to 


have us save those pennies? 


“HEN we bake in steam ovens 
That's to bake the beans without bursting 


enough 
So Van Camp’s beans are whole — not broken 
They are mealy and nut-like 
And we the 
| 


clear through 


YT SHE result of our care is thi 
More of these beans are 


together. A million housewive 
home baking 


To 


of tomatoes 


not mus! 


bake tomato sauce with th 


supply this year’s demand we put up last fa 


Please let your folks enjoy them 


‘*The 
National 
Dish”’ 


They are easy to rve when we cd 
always ready 


>» the 


We claim that it pay 
the brand 


to make 
It pays to insist 
Pork and Beans 

We knew 


agree with us 


such food 


when you need 


never a woman who mace 


Three Sizes ° /( ) ihe) and 20 Cents per Can 


Van Camp Packing Company (**%:""') Indianapolis, Indiana 


“qa 


whatever the claims made for others—you owe to 


a 


Are not beans cheap enough to be served at their b 
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+ Tile POWER OF THE PLACE 


flow a President Goes About Renominating Himself 





S EXE Pre jobs. go Ba at By SAMUEL G. BLY TUE Re 





25 








eing ) ( " ( 
‘ good one and much ef the ( WW 
at t il ala rge he dwelling tha goes With it is attractive and Democrat i nid Lyk N n 4 
‘ ‘ e prestige great and the influence incalculable. It is quite true there outvoted it, and the North the Re r f . 
‘ plexities roubles, and grief, and a universal misunderstanding of actions part of the countr " is ¢ 
motive 1 extreme difficulty in pleasing any one. The bosses number some nominating. He here Re S 
t mill ) +n e, each one of whom has different ideas as to how the countr a few for delegate ‘ l 
) i be « ‘ eda he laws administered; but none of these conditions prevents the preside nad t r k t vu 
eager seeking of the place and the ntense desire to ke« p it once it has beer attained s that the pre lent rou gw ire 
Now and then an eminent citizen places his hand on his chest and declaims he would Any Republic pr £ r 
be president if he could, but the declamation is always inspired by acute knowledge assured. Then w ‘ é t 
that the per ho thus rejects the presidency has no more chance than a Filiy ) scientific application ¢ patronage there t 
ol getting it The fact is, there isn’t a livi: g American who, h g a chan oO i sectio r he r l “ ke 
president, will not ardently embrace it; and the further fact is that many an eminent are interesting and there are many ran t genera me, | presid 
American, having no chance at all, embraces the shadow just as ardently. That who wants to continue the White Hous r ! j he ess 
statement goes for all dead Americans, too, wher put into the past tense. of his procedure are lent l It n ( ‘ ‘ 
Twenty-six individuals have been presidents of the United States since George situation; in fa t will not be long. But at the present time i f 
Washington was last inaugurated. ,»These twenty-six men have had, of course, the ears the processes of a president desiring either re ' . 
most intimate knov ledge of the pleasures as well as the pains of the office, and that nomination tor a candidate 
knowledge has not kept many of them from aspiring to be president as long and as ofte lo begin with, a wh preside ‘ 
is the circumstances and the people would permit. There are no statistics showing how term has a great advantage r 
many men have wanted to be president since that first inauguration, but a general inless, of course, his conduct on 
average may be struck by taking the twenty-six and adding a handful of ciphers to for renominatio Elis gy that, the 1 " 
truth and liberality in this regard going hand in hand. tarts with this advantage: H he t r he } H H 
The only man who knows all about being president is the man who is or has be« is ! who , he ‘ 
president. He has had or is having the actual experience. Politics in this country stating those policic f he 
revolves in well-defined circles. It circled one way in the early years of the republic, that he has carried ‘ ‘ 
another way in the period preceding the Civil War, and still another in the period after full extent of | abilit f he has been reg 
the Civil War, which is just about at the end of its revolution at the present time sub-leaders of } rt {} 
Politics also developed along definite lines during these various periods. The period principles, and with this re 
that began, in a general sense, with the first nomination of Grant is about petering o The reaso H r} 
at the present time, when a president is to be elected in 1912; that is, the political accord with the pledge 
methods that reached their highest deve lopment during the years between the electio er | ‘ ‘ 
of Grant and the election of Taft are now rapidly going into the discard. However repudiation of the party principles and policies « he elects 
when they were efficient they were extremely efficient, and they brought to the flower which he has operated. The pre t r for renor itio ur 
of its powerful perfection the value of organization and the development of the boss idea over all other competitors for the ne ‘ inle ‘ 
In that period between Grant and Taft—came also the latter-day development of been such, in the minds of all the party leaders who 
the power of the presidential office as an influence for securing a renomination. T} it of the part I ‘ I 











him the renomination he asks would be to repudiate 
Kepublicanisn It would be the same with a Democratic 
resident desiring a renominatior 
This advantage, of course, does not absolutely assure 
renomination; but it is a great advantage, none the 
‘ nd no candidate but a candidate in the White House 
us it Admittedly it is largely sentimental; but it has 


forces n determining the result of the national 


ws or 
Phat much for the sentimental side of it The rest of the 

yurne everel prac il Nominations in national co 
1 renomination ire secured through but one 
eqdiu celegute Delegates to a national convention 
ecured through mediums as various and as numerous 
e delegates themselves; but every medium is distinctly 
imily relation to the great and overpowering medium, 
i that is patronage The time may come when politics 
not be a selfish pursuit. It may come, and so may the 

' i 


here mey be a man here and there who acts as a dele 
yale or take an office for the sole actu iting purpose of 
relieving bad conditions or helping the people or attaining 


better governme but areasonably extensive experience of 

enty-five years has not disclosed very many of them to me. 

There are two real reasons for seeking office —the first 
& pay ana the second is power This runs true from 
constable to president All my life I have heard states- 
men talk about the unselfishness of their motives, and 
have watched carefully to see some of that unselfishness 


work out It rarely doe 


Possibilities of Presidential Patronage 


TMHAT makes it « 
renominated. He sits in the commanding position. 


for the president who wants to be 
er candidates may promise to do thus and so, to foster 
certain movement to supply certain jobs, to do certain 
thing but the president, in addition to promising, can 
periorm He has the good He can deliver, not promises 
but places. What is at best an uncertainty in others is a 


certainty with him 


Now far be it from me to intimate even that any presi- 
dent would use patronage to advance his personal fortunes 
or to secure a renomination; but he might if he wanted to, 
and he might also use patronage to advance the fortunes of 
In faet, it is quite within the bounds of 
truth to say that the patronage of the presidential office is 
often used to advance the cause of the political party to 
which the president belongs. That is quite natural. We 
are not yet so altruistic that we do not think the victors 
should have a fair share of the spoils. And though a 
president may be utterly averse to applying patronage to 
any local or national situation or contingency, it is the 
lamentable fact that always there are men in his party 
who have no such scruples, and they usually can present 
convincing arguments at the White House, showing how 
the very political existence of the party in their states 
or districts depends on the stimulation that a few jobs will 


produce 


hi polit ical party. 


Just what patronage 


does a president possess? A year 
go—on January 5, 1911 —he had at his disposal 9846 jobs 
for which he was the sole appointing power, exclusive of army 
ind naval officers and employees of the census. The number 
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may have increased or decreased in the past year, but not 


much either way. These 9846 jobs were divided as follows: 


State Department 141 
Treasury : 736 
W ar—exclusive of Arr 6 
Justice 83 
Post-Offics 7953 
Nav exclusive of office 1] 
Interior 272 
\ ture ; 
( erce al abor ™ 
( ervice ( { 
( nent Print Of | 
Interstate ( erce ( 7 

Lota Gs4b 


These jobs are all subject to confirmation by the Senate, 
but inasmuch as the appointments, before they are made, 
are mostly decided upon by the senators of the president’s 
party, or the representatives thereof, or the state poli- 
ticians, and decided upon for political purposes ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, the Senate rarely refuses to 
confirm one, and then only when a senator has not been 
consulted and his friends in the Senate rally to him—for 
political reasons also. 

Aside from these, the president has 993 appointments he 
can make without confirmation by the Senate. These are, 
ninety-four in the State Department, eight hundred and 
forty-six in the Department of Justice, forty-four in the 
Interior Department, eight in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor and one on the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Then, too, there are 262,608 employees of the 
Government protected by the civil service, who presu- 
mably do not figure—presumably, I said—and 411,522 
employees in the various branches of the Government, 
exclusive of enlisted men and officers of the army and 
navy. Of course the president does not personally know 
of cr appoint these 411,322 persons; but some politician 
does know of them, and that politician reports to some 
other politician higher up, and so on until the chain is com- 
plete between the White House and the clerk or laborer. 
Let a clerk be disturbed, and it will instantly be apparent 
where the connection is. He may be a very humble clerk, 
but he has an influence somewhere, and that influence got 
him his job. Also that influence has a higher influence to 
whom he reports and on whom he depends, and so on 
along up the line, until the very influential senator or 
representative or state leader or boss is found with direct 
communication to the White House. 

The whoie scheme of politics in this and in every other 
country is based on patronage. The boys are held in line 
because the boys get the jobs; and the boys in turn hold 
the others, and jobless, in line by their influence and 
because of the jobs the boys have. There have been and 
will be political leaders able to maintain organizations 
without patronage, but they are twelfth carbon copies of 
the leaders who have maintained and do maintain organi- 
zations by means of, or with the aid of, patronage. The 
leader who can get a few of his followers on the payroll 
is the leader who has the most devoted following. 

Take this question of a presidential renomination: 
Under the present system the only way that a president 
can be renominated is by a national convention. The time 
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is coming when presidents will be nominated by direct 
popular primary vote, but it isn’t here yet. The conven 
tion system prevails. A national convention is a culmi 
nation of a series of smaller conventions. The district 
convention sends its delegates to the state convention, 
and the county or ward or precinct conventions send their 
delegates to district conventions. The state convention 
usually picks out the delegates at large. Then the selected 
bunch of delegates go to the national convention and 
register the will of the peopk the people invariably being 
the bosses of the state 





In a Republican National Convention it o 
have a majority in order to nominate t major tre 
votes of the delegates only. The Democra vO 
thirds. The next Republican National Convention will 
have 1072 delegates, provided the usual plan of allotting 


delegates is carried out by the Republican National Com 
mittee, as it probably will be. This increase over the 980 


delegates of four years ago is accounted for by the increase 


go is ¢ 
in the membership of the House of Representatives from 
391 members to 433 members under the new apportior 

ment, as the basis on which delegates are allotted is 
two delegates in the national convention for each senator 
and representative, and two delegates each from the terri- 


tories, colonial depe ndencies and the District of Columbia 


A Ghostly Party Down South 


HERE never has been more than a ghost of a Republic 





party in the South, and it is more diaphanous at present 
than it ever has been, because President Taft has appointed 
a good many white men to places down there, aad most 
white men in the South are Democrats. Still there are a 





few white Republicar and there, mostly holding 





Federal offices, and these gentlemen have two actuating 
ideas in politics—to have and to hold. They are largel 
Republicans for revenue only; not always, but most] 

They know they can have no jobs unless there is a Repub 





lican president, and as they are about the only Republica: 


in that section and have about all the jobs, it is their par 
ticular task to see to it that, in return for preferment, the 
maintain a skeleton organization of the party for the pur 
pose of providing a convention that shall in turn provide 
delegates to the national convention. 

These persons are not li fluenced by sentiment. If the 
were susceptible to that sort of thing they would not b 
Republicans in the South. Their only source of supplie 
is the man in the White House. To be sure, they reaped 
a rich harvest during the closing years of Cleveland’ 
second term, when Mark Hanna sent down there and 
“induced” a lot of them to go to St. Louis and help 
nominate McKinley; but they performed loyally for 
McKinley a second time at Philadelphia, and were there 
with ringing cheers to help nominate Roosevelt in 1904 





Likewise, having helped nominate Roosevelt, they showed 
themselves to be good and faithful servants and nominated 
Taft, Roosevelt's selection, in 1908, having held their jobs 


continuously since the days of McKinl which began o1 
March fourth, 1897. 

Of the 1072 delegates that will make up the Republicar 
National Convention in Chicago next June, the solidly 
Democratic states of the South, where Republicans are so 
few that they are curiosities, will furnish patriots, either 


Concluded on Page 56 
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UIP SEAL 


ROMPTLY at eight on 


the day the blind pool 
in Hocking Coal and 



































Iron burst, the alarm clock course. re ed he At ar 
at Mr. Mobley’s bedside rate. after she } inte 
gasped loudly, and after a ver Mr. Moble hirt 
brief digestive creaking his stock of knit silk ties and 
among its cogs and pinior the four far V ats he 
it paused for a moment, wore he Wall Stree 
then struck. Subsequently, busine these ar P 
or say in not more thar he other trouse he had 
two or three minutes at the placed under the t oO 
most, the uproar was echoed tretch— Mr Mang 
by a groan. placidly sat de half ar 
“Buh!” said Mr. Mobley hour's enjoyme he le 
hazily. ‘Yes, aw yes! ter Mr. Mobley’s trunk 
what Say oe Afterward, or ‘ he had 
Mr. Mobley was a Wall found or he ire ) 
Street man. Consequentl dime and a « hich 
he seldom if ever arose she pocketed Mrs. Mangir 
early. Aside from the mar went downstair 
obligations, however, that 
keep Wall Street men uj It is undeniably the trut? 
nd out so late he also long that Mr. Mobk morning 
! 1 held ir the financia engagement wa of the 
rid a positio that itmost rgent port 
enabled hi to enjo t Not or must he 
much leisure as he liked he banking jarter at 
l hort, as h | y oca eo eK OF ) j 1 
Mr. Mobley roduce for any reason he st | 
customers ( i dow t he 0 ‘ I ‘ 
lar is attached to the \ ell } W 
ce, but, instead paid ret ‘ t a gre 
on the commi on Da dea Du ‘ ‘ 
lhe firm’s business i j Mr. Mobk ‘ ) 
irginal trading. Natur ex ) rhe 
his required on Mr. M¢ hich he himself be ye 
t Ss part de knowlk L 4 is he would have ‘ 

oO nanclal method ( 1 a i r é 
thing of tact and good Mrs. Mangin Grimty Blocked Him From Escape | he Ave ‘ 
clothes hich he unque though wt h ave e he 
oO had However, since his presence in Wall Street least looked like a clubman or of any sort he’d care to omitted to denot Be that a I ! ‘ Mr 
was ri needed before ten, the hour the market opens, introduce at his own club, much less at the brokerage Moblk id fiten at the ] I Ke ma her W 
Mr Mobley arose ordinarily at nine or nine fifteen, though office. As he justly reflected, probably not one among the street me he wa i “4 ne go . ‘ 
sometimes it was half-past 1 t Of course on such occa- lot had money ern ig! © margin a hundred share ol thoroug! in abou \ ‘ ! 

( i le leisure was left him to make the sort of toilet Allis-Chalmers or, Sa) a similar lot of Ba State Gas. »D ird poo n part liar t 
he liked, so after he had ypped in at the office for his mail Circumstances were such, however, that Mr. Moble i hoct ju a string or roll a 
and a brief study of the London and New York “openings” presently to meet one of his fellow lodgers and then tir you under !” or, 8a é ‘ | 
Mr. Mobley usually went over to the corner, where he had under the most unusual conditions a dollar the frame » more 3 
Adolf give him a hot towel and a few minutes’ face vibra- But to return to the lad outside Au or straight bridge, thoug ‘ ! 
ol In addition, like ot}! in his ealling he was very Persistently you Ke] 1} } tattoo o nh ‘ t LiKe rt ‘ lime a Ul 
fond of hair toni Afterward, or when he had been put at the same le iterating Misto Moble M ) k this hig! j he I ‘ 
rim Mr. Mobley breakfasted at Fred’s place Mobley ! Ain't you hear me yet . gre expe t al ar rate not for Mr. Moble ! 
on a ¢ and an I gyptian. The cigarette was It would have been difficult to avoid it. Sa io you ly th vas becau he played alw wit! t 
of a sj | Street brand. It had his own initials on think I’m deaf?"’ Mr. Mobley presently inquired. Asif « among co il friend As for himself, t gh, M 
naturally. still further to reassure the boy he added also that should Moble rarely took anyt g—tha t ’ 
lod iy, tho igh, Mr. Mobley’s time was by no means all he knock again he, Mr. Mobley, would take it on himsell! tr Xv i ay nol white | g Drage 
so little his ov ndeed, that having to open the door and “crock him one on the bean.” But the night before there ! I re itpse 
gli k whicl rv ked five minutes past, instantly the knocking ended “Yessar! essar! trict briet At midnight, being somew! 
he t he floor fact is, his morning’s rejoined the boy; “‘only Mis’ Mangin leave you a messagt the game, he had ordered for himself anchovy t " 
engagement was imperative, for it not only involved a, sar. She say she ain’t see you yistirday.” small one in a bucket on the side. So far so goo t 
banking matter of some importance, but required his pres- Mrs. Mangin was the landlady. If she had failed to see r ¥ I id signed A se é 
ence without fail at nine o'clock or sooner. “Pshaw!” he Mr. Mobley yesterday, the same, however, could be said athird. The result was almost immediat ‘ 
complained drowsily, and having stretched himself a little of the day previous as well as of others before I as f I begun to see two set f oppon 
be gan hast ly arawing on his clothes almost a fortni a fact, tt the lady had fate piace ‘ i t nat ‘ ‘ 
His hurry, however, though urgent, was doomed to her lodger wha he exclaimed. Natura } I he gle ha had bee ke 
terruptio Having stripped himself of his luxurious so important an engagement at hand the erruy wa é I at bridge to |} i e! é 
silk pajamas he was just reaching for his trousers when provoking. However, when he spoke ! ‘ ne ‘ ‘ ginar ( ‘ ‘ 1 
a strong, not to say resounding, hand knocked suddenly more contained All right he drawled indifferent r when | partner announced ‘ 
on his door, At the same time a voice unm stakably **tell the madam I'll be dressed and dow: le © Set he d had enoug M Moble had : 
African called pe rsuasively: ** Misto Mobley, I Say, sar! why, in half an hour Now be sure!” he directed, mal Vv Moreover, having pr ffered a LO. I 
Is you up?” it explicit; “‘say I'll be dowr thirty minute ist! when he lo he AS ast hed he er 
Mr Mobley knew the voice noment he It took Mr. Mobley much less than tha ul lg ’ re Sa Nix UF ry g pro i 
made no reply. It was that y, écru-tinted dress himself. In not more than a few minuté e at trongly r g. Either I i ‘ é ‘ 
youth who served il the lodgi: ys as hallboy. At the club the utmost he was not o ly fully attired it 1d ! nd Led ») rather tha b b 
and downtown, though, Mr. Mobley often if idly referred hat and topcoat too. Afterward i like I é ritte itacheck. I " $54 
to the youth as his valet. Possibly it was in the same quietly, Mr. Mobley opened | loor, and having look« 0 irse the tra 
spirit Mr. Mobley referred also to the lodgings as out stepped into the hall and closed the door behind e that a \ et 
bach apartments,” which, of course, was strictly the In the same quiet way the ill of which, no dou i ler se Mr. Mobley | ‘ 
case, all the tenants being, in fact, bachelors Next door to with a view to avoiding awake ng the other te nt ne than once spe tha ‘ ‘ 
him was a lady who helped in a manicure parlor, while the — tiptoed down the stairway, and had just noiselessly opened customer ‘ ‘ 
one in the room at the rear was also unmarried. She was. the street door when a voice rather loudly spoke } But of te there } 
a settlement worker, so she said, and once Mr. Mobley ‘“‘ Mr. Mobley!” said the voice, then climbed a few octave marks of Wall Stree kno er \ 
had asked her out to dinner, but only once. She had, in to Say again You thers Mr. Moble y-ee-et ; of retre ent wa lores 
short, ordered champagne. Other bachelors included a Apparently he did not hear Mrs. Mangin. Closing the market's serious tect il po 
self-supporting book-agent who invariably came in late, door, in an incred bly brief space of time he reached the fact that the pubi i rt “coming ‘ 
and a fourth single person who sang s ales from elevenA.M. corner, which at the same brisk pace he turned U) the pu s attitude ! renected v 
onward, or whenever her windows were open. There were ously his appointment with the jlady had ¢ ed } Street adage The t s bu ’ ‘ 


} ‘ 
aiso five men. 


Mr. Mobley knew none of the men. Frankly, he had 


long decided they were queer At any rate none in 
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or vice versa, as the case ma 
however, having failed to attract his attention, she a ‘ made quite a few ‘ 
nounted to Mr. Mobiey’s bedchamber, where some nat accepted s cordial 4 ym iTo} i 








To meet 
had in the bank a 


result conse juently, was disconcerting. 


his night's draft of $54.70 Mr. Mobley 


balance Ol approximately seventy-1 *» cents ex interest 
date 
Gad!" exclaimed Mr. Mobley annoyedly, and button- 
gy coat about him he hurried even more rapidly 
oward the near-by subway statio Of course overdrafts 
are | rm sual in Wall Street and ordinarily he 
newi not have worried In this case, however, it was 
undesirable to tak y chances, as only ten days before a 
check of his had gone to protest, greatly to his annoyance. 
What is more, the Mr. Bannerman who'd made such a fuss 
at the time was the same Mr. Bannerman who held his 
present draft of $54.70. If it came back there might be 
trouble at the club, Mr. Bannerman having, in fact, said 
o, and M Moble: hated to think of it. For one so fond 
of bridge — pool and billiards too—the club was very val- 
uable. Consequently, as will be seen, the morning’s 
appointment was in every way vital, because if he failed to 


Bannerman’s office at nine o’clock or sooner 
leposit the check in his bank. 

I'o his satisfaction now Mr. Mobley saw that the clock 
in the subway station marked only eighteen minutes past. 
This would allow him ample time to reach Wall Street at 
hour 


arrive at Mr 


Mr. Bannerman might 


the appointed and greatly encouraged he stepped 


briskly up to the ticket window. No doubt, as he told him- 


self, Bannerman would be clubby e,ough to give him a few 
days’ grace on the draft, and with this reflection to cheer 
him he was feeling in his pocket, when with a start he 


paused abruptly and then gave vent to a muttered excla- 
Afterward Mr. Mobley began a hasty yet 
ystematic search of each of his pockets in turn. 
Che search proved fruitless. 
nothing more 


mation 


That is to say, it revealed 
than a few toothpicks, a 
crumpled tobacco coupon, a latchkey, an orange stick, a 
mustache comb and a bit of dog-eared pasteboard. This 
last, which was a battered visiting card, bore on its face 
the penciled legend, “I. O. U., $61.80,” beneath which 
were ringed the giver’s initials. The gentleman was a Mr. 
Osgood, a fellow club member as well as a Wall Street man. 
Briefly, Mr. Osgood had charge of the customers’ room 
in a downtown brokerage office, so naturally his card, the 
I. O. U., was now quite yeilow froin age. With a snort of 
disgust Mr. Mobley was, in fact, about to tear it into bits 
when he reconsidered, and replacing the card in his pocket 
again resumed his search. At once, with a gasp, he remem- 
bered. That morning during his hasty dressing all his 
money had fallen to the floor and he had picked it up and 
hed placed it on the bureau. 
It was still there back at Mrs. Mangin’s. 

Rither he could walk 
or he could appeal to the ticket agent. Reflection told 
him, of course, that to walk was impossible. Wall Street 
was four miles away, and though indeed he must be there 
without fail at nine sharp or sooner Mr. Mobley realized 
that Wall Street life had not fitted him to do a Marathon, 


notewort hy 


Oniy two courses remained open. 










All Dabblers in the Market Look for Action, and Mr. Hoag Had Got His 
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So desperately he approached the window. In his best 
manner and with the most dignified speech imaginable he 
stated the case. To his distress, however, the plea was 
received with coldness. ‘‘But you don’t understand!” he 
warmly protested. ‘‘I have to be in Wall Street at nine 
o'clock —at nine sharp!” he repeated. ‘“‘My engagement 
is of the most urgent importance!” 

“Yaas, that’s what they all say,” rejoined the agent 
dryly, and in the same tone invited Mr. Mobley to stand 
aside. 

The case grew desperate. Already the clock marked 
twenty-five after, its hands moving on with dispassionate 
regularity. ‘‘Gad! but don’t you see?” cried Mr. Mobley 
for the fourth time, and he had just begun a more com- 
plete and graphic appeal, when suddenly, with a gasp of 
relief, he broke off and rushed hurriedly from the window. 
Coming down the stairway was a well-known figure, a 
familiar face and form. 

“Why, Mr. Hoag! good morning! good morning!” he 
exclaimed, adding exuberantly: ‘‘ Thisis indeed fortunate!” 
Under any other than the most unusual circumstances 
say, one like the present, or, for example, a midnight fire, a 
burglar or the like— Mr. Mobley might not have recognized 
the newcomer. It was, in short, a fellow lodger at Mrs. 
Mangin’s, a young man who, as Mr. Mobley was aware, 
had the first counter from the door in a lower Broadway 
hatshop. Now, however, it being no time to split straws, 
to quibble over petty social quirks, Mr. Mobley, after 
warmly greeting him, made known his predicament. 
“You see, I've got a big appointment this morning,” he 
explained; “otherwise, of course, I'd go back and get my 
roll of bills. Yes, I left them on the bureau too!”’ he added 
seriously. However, if the hat clerk would buy him a 
subway ticket, Mr. Mobley said he’d see to it that his 
secretary returned it by mail the moment he got to the 

office —or, rather, offices. 

Hoag, the clerk, was delighted. Unquestionably he 
seemed flattered to be able to help Mr. Mobley, who, as he 
knew, held some important post in Wall Street. “Say, 
now,” he inquired awkwardly, perhaps out of the fear of 
seeming obtrusive, “are you sure a nickel’s enough?” 

Mr. Mobley was quite sure. 

“Still,” he added tentatively, somewhat astonished to 


see the roll of banknotes the clerk produced, “if you 
cold happen to spare two.” 
Hoag not only could spare the amount but did so 


willingly. Furthermore he insisted on buying the tickets 
as well, to which Mr. Mobley could make no reasonable 
objection. At any rate he said nothing, and Hoag having 
dropped the tickets in the box he thanked him briefly 
and abruptly hurried aboard the first incoming train. 

As there was but one seat in the car Mr. Mobley took it. 
However, in no wise abashed or in the least conscious he was 
intruding, Hoag followed and helped himself to a near-by 
strap. At the same time, oblivious of how much he might 
intrude, he engaged Mr. Mobley in conversation. 

“Say, old man,” began Hoag confidentially, “‘I’m 
real glad now to have met you. Yeh! for quite a 
time I’ve been meaning te knock at your door some 
night.”’ 

Already Mr. Mobley had drawn out the orange stick 
with which every morning he whiled away the journey 
downtown. ‘“‘ Yes?” he murmured indifferently. 

Not at all rebuffed the salesman, who was a round- 
faced, near-sighted fellow, now blinked smilingly 
through his glasses. “‘ You 
see,”’ he explained, “it was 
the old lady that sicked 
me on— Mrs. Mangin, you 
know!” 

““Mrs. Mangin!” Mr. 
Mobley looked up sharply, 
his orange stick for the 
moment unemployed. Of 
course it was scarcely pos- 
sible that the landlady 
had divulged anything 
confidential, but if she 
had —— ‘‘Sav, look 
here!”’ began Mr. Mobley, 
his tone curt, when 
abruptly he bit his lip. 
Unconscious of his fellow 
lodger’s air Hoag had 
interrupted, and to Mr. 
Mobley’s inconceivable 
astonishment was shyly 
saying something or other 
about “investments.” 

‘*What?’’ said Mr. 
Mobley, his tone exclam- 
atory. That one of Mrs. 
Mangin’s lodgers should 
have reason to discuss 
investments seemed, on 
the face of it, almost farci- 
cal. Nevertheless such 
was the case. ‘‘Sure 
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It Was Rotten, He 
Told Himsetf, That With All the Money Coming 


to Him There Shouid be Any Hitch About It 


a little 


money coming 


assured Hoag, his manner perhaps con- 
**Last month I had a little An 
uncle of mine died that was in the upholstery trade, you 
know!” Mr. Mobley didn’t know, but now he was listening 
absorbedly. ‘“‘ Yass,” added Hoag; 

Letting go the strap he leaned down and at the 


sum!” 
same time lowered his voice to a confidential 


thing!” 
scious. 
“it was quite a round 


whisper. 


““More’n a thousand plunks!” said Hoag, his tone 
important. 
It seemed incredible. Putting up his orange stick Mr. 


Mobley hastily 
ample room for two. 
and Mr. Hoag, 
regard to an investment,” 
cleared his throat —‘“‘ir 
barely possible, of course 
you. Tell me,” 
you already have the money in the bank? 


moved along in the seat until there was 
“Sit down, Mr. Hoag,” he said; 
nowise unwilling, sat down. ‘“‘Now in 
said Mr. Mobley, and loudl; 
regard to that it’s just possible 

that I 


he inquired, “do I understand you to say 


may be able to help 


Jt was just nine when Mr. Mobley entered the Broad 
Street offices of Rooker, Burke & Co. Despite the hour, 
however, Mr. Mobley no longer seemed so hurried as 
he’d been. The fact is, he’d decided to post pone his visit 
to Bannerman. Another more important matter now 
engaged him, for frankly it was a most excellent and unex- 
pected piece of good fortune he’d stumbled on that morn- 


ing. Besides, as he also reflected, his check was not likely 
to come through the clearing house before the following 
day. 


In the customers’ room only two others had arrived. 
One of these was the quotation clerk—the youth, that is, 
who sets up the figures on the priceboard. Tossing him a 
nod Mr. Mobley ignored the other early comer—a Mr. 
Pingree, who sat ensconced behind the pages of a news- 
paper—for though Mr. Mobley had himself introduced 
this client to the firm he now had little for him. 
Months before he had given Mr. Pingree a tip on Reading; 
but while the tip had proved good and Mr. Pingree had 
made three points profit he had neglected afterward to 
come across with the usual acknowledgment, a percent- 
age @f his winnings. “A tir horn—a welsher!” Mr. 
Mobley thought him. 

Crossing to a ticker that long before had begun to grind 
out the London opening Mr. Mobley glanced thought- 
fully at the tape, !t was the same old story: things were 
as stale as dishwater, and turning away he was biting his 
nails in deep thought, when Mr. Pingree first loudly 


use 


cleared his throat, then spoke. “Say, Mac!”—it was 
Mr. Mobley he addressed —‘“‘seen this yet?” 
For a moment Mr. Mobley didn’t answer. He was 


pondering whether it would be worth while or only a waste 
of time to get after Mr. Osgood, the fellow clubman and 
Wall Street operator whose I. O. U. he had in his pocket. 
If Osgood could be made to pay up Mr. Mobley would 
need to worry no longer about the Bannerman draft, but 
could give all his attention to a matter that looked 
extremely promising. After a pause, however, he turned 
to Mr. Pingree. ‘‘Seen what?” he asked. 

Holding out the newspaper Mr. Pingree pointed to 
an agate paragraph set under the heading “News for 
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Investors.” It read: “Hocking C. & I. looks like a good A loud and startling gasp burst suddenly from Mr. feel timid. Hurriedly Mr. Mobley turned to the now 
gamble. From the undercurrent of activity in the stock Mobley’s lips. “Holy smoke!” he cried, ther stantly miser Mr. Pingree Ain't you going to tell me 
developments may be anticipated.” checked himself. Afterward, with a sly look about hic Mac?” Pingree was droning What’s the card now — buy 

j If they were it was news to Mr. Mobley. However, one’ Mr. Mobley clapped himself on t ee, and flinging or sell?” 

; cardinal rule among Wall Street financiers is that if you open the door rushed back into the « ners’ roon There was no time to be los Ho was drawing 
know nothing never show it Consequently, while he “Say, look here, Pink!” he directed, his voice force li ear “Sell!” said Mr. Mobley Sell!” and instant! 
busied his wits trying to recall if he’d heard anything Mr. Mr. Pingree had again ensconced himself behind his Pingree made a bolt for the cashier’s window. Over his 
Mobley gazed at his former client knowingly. ‘Well? newspaper. Earnestly, with the utmost diligence he'd shoulder, as he turned to the hat clerk. Mr. Mobley heard 
inquired Mr. Pingree, “how about it?” been searching its columns for some other reference to the the man give } rder. It was gaspec heezingly 

Still mentally active Mr. Mobley maintained his knowing mysterious activity in Hocking, and alive now to Mr “Sa ell me a hundred Hocking Coal! What price 
air. ‘‘What’s it to you?” he asked lightly. Mobley’s manner he followed him hastily into a near-! Any price, o rse!” vociferated Mr. Pingre Sell it 
Apparently it was much. Mr. Pingree was a middle-_ corner. it the market! 
aged person with a lantern jaw and a long, pendulous nose, “Listen!” said Mr. Mobley as he grasped him by the Pshaw! the piker!"’ Mr. Mobley rmured to him 
which in moments of perturbation he was accustomed to coat lapel. “You keep this under y hat now!” he self. A hundred shares was nothing | ‘ ng: but 
ifess vigorously. Now having done this with even more ordered authoritatively, and added: “The fact is, yester- though disappointed, not to say disgusted, |} wwe and 

a. than his usual animation, he also thrust a hand into day for a few moments I saw old Cornell Roberts. Do tone were both urbane as he shook the hat cler hand q 
his trousers pocket and loudly rattled his loose change. you get that now?” he demanded meaningly. “On time, I see,” Mr. Mobley uttered affabl ind as 
“Say, Mac!” he earnestly drawled, “if you really know Mr. Pingree got it fully. After savagely tweaking his genially added That's right! Promptnk lways pays, 

" something + nose he ejaculated “Sho!” emotionally and not without Mr. Hoag.” Also the same bland tons ‘ lired 

f One might well infer from Mr. Mobley’s manner that reason. Roberts was one of the Street’s heaviest operators. whether Hoag had his check made ou 
Y he knew much. ‘You don’t mean to say,” he returned Moreover, it was quite true Mr. Mobley had seen him. He It was not only made out but certified, as Mr. Mobley 
impressively, “that you haven't heard?” had sat less than te ts away from him in an uptown had requested. The salesman’s hand trembled slightly 
“Heard what?” instantly demanded Mr. Pingree, his subway train, though this detail, for some reason, Mr ervous little laugh he gave it up Sit dow 
air alert. Mobley suppressed g,”’ said Mr. Mobley kindly, and having close] 
Mr. Mobley put on an air of patronizing unconcern. “By heck!” exclaimed Pingree with great excitement the paper to make sure its indorsement was 
Though he had himself heard nothing, of course, to be “You don’t mean they’s a pool operating he correct he briefly explained the inv« he had in mind 
mysterious, as his Wall Street training had taught him, stock?” It was, as he said, a most attractive securit The stoch 
always lends one distinction. Consequently with a smile “A pool?” If such were the fact Mr. Mobk in’t i ‘ rial, he anno ‘ ‘ ye f 
he turned his back o1 Pingree and moved off toward the heard of it. However, the suggestior made good material Clary obiligatior were backed up | the y iluable 
\ . offices in the rear. **A pool? why, of urse!"’ he retorted ‘Ain't that what ymmercial concessior Though at the moment. of course 
{ Mr. Pingree, howe ver, was not so easily rebuffed. I'm telling you? Now, understand,” he added harpl happer not to be on a dividend bas Mr. Mo ley wa 
' “Here, you hold on!" he protested. Grasping Mr. Mobley as Mr. Pingree sought to edge away, “I’m not giving you lin a position to say that shortly this would be arranged 
by the elbow he observed urgently: * you know the tip for my health. You'll have to fork over twent; Before he uuld say more, however, Hoag errupted 
somet ning ind I want to hear it.” lr a punk market like per cent of your profits!"’ h another nervous giggk “a ‘ red e 
the present, as Mr. Pingres further observed, one had to A sly look had drifted to Mr Pingree’ ‘ I'we t) et I l | agoing to buy or er lg g ’ 
scratch } i for dinner money, so if any melon was ripe per? say, you've got a nerve! Nix!” said Mr Pingree 
to be cut he meant at all hazards to have a hack at the all in a breath. In brief, having obtained, as he thought BE} hat?” exclaimed Mr. Mobl \ isLounded 
fruit himself —‘*‘ and, well here’s the facts,” abruptly added Mr. Mobley’s niorm: he had decided to make uss W U SeE aid Hoag uncomfortab! € the 
Mr. Pingree. “‘ You put me ‘ 1 I don’t mind saying of it without paying any bonus whatever. “Huh!” he ( ip to the store he was telling me ther ly one 
I’m ready to do the to one 
handsome!” W “ He 
\ TI s he rube 
wo t< lhe 
j it, was surely “‘talking tha ‘ heg ‘ 
r turkey.” However he , 
until he’d browsed For t i 
7 abouta bit anda he ara iro it M 
the dope on Hoch ng Mot r Phat 
it would never do to ne I eased W 
commit himself So evident rdly he 
freeing his elbow from A len th agit 
Mr. Pingree’s convul- ti Oh, well f 
sive grip he opened c e, Mr. Hoag,” | 
the door beside hin Said ¢ ti iter a 
“You'll have to wait, hought pre 
Pink,” he eurtly fersome ivice 
‘ to mine er 
rehe I 
" hack to } 
You see me later.” Hoag t ones 
Ther he shook loose i i rp \ ul 
the fresh grip Mr. " ested ' ‘ 
Pingree had on his e hun t ‘ 
arm and closed the ‘ 
door between them. t M 
Once he was alone, M t , 
however, Mr. Mob- He 

j ley’s pressing urgen¢ ‘ 

abruptly seemed to I M M é 
, end. “‘ Well, and what ! ! 
do you know about But Now it Was No Time to Temporize . ” . 
that?”’ he murmured I ne ec 
; to himself. “Luck? ‘ 
Vhy, I'm smeared with it!” he exclaimed, and leaning up grunted Pay twenty per when I kne« i ( Acce] gy the apolog Mr. Moble ent te 
against a counter thoughtfully pulled out a toothpick the stock was going up You must ke me for a rubs } exact 4 the ¢r 
and as thoughtfully employed it. Mr. Mobley, however, enjoyed too le an experience meant, natura 1 purel ‘ rt 
\j Ho ig first, now Pingree too! However, the situatior in’ Wall Street tice to let hims« ¢ eo i Mr. M le e of ‘ a re 
' unique as it was, required care. Of course in Hoag’s case “Oh!” he remarke« » you tl io [I am } ‘ r 
ig the matter was more o s easy, since the dub, as going up?” » you get that und at the ul 
{ Mr. Mobley assured hin lf, would invest his thousand what!” exclaimed M ] gree } ‘ red f ! H | 
' whichever way he was told in it’s going di 
{ Nevertheless, though this was so Mr. Mobk y felt as mocking laugh answered hir y f | iS a ster ‘ est me p 
H much concern as if the money were his own, the fact being Pink!” retorted his tormentor. and turned to | far ir Wa ones ‘ 
y that he’d already arranged to be paid twenty per cent of The sweat started o r. Pingres ro ‘ ) ‘ ence { 
i whatever Hoag might win. The arrangement, however, he abjectly murmured, “I wa ooling, M O act that could not lose Mr. M 

] though excellent, was defective in that before there could course you'll get your twenty per if o1 ) ‘ t r Hoag ha r r | yres 

, be any winnings, any bonus, Mr. Mobley must first picl to do.” Mr. Mobley. however, was not so ea nlacated he other was bo . her 
a winner. And know ng Wall Street he frankly con- for if there was one t} ng he dete ed more tha the Ton ‘ or ao M M ‘ ‘ 4 
fessed —though only to himself, of course—that in calling t was to have some one try to trick hin 1 mone tter of } ONUS O re 

\ ] the turn on the market he stood about as much chance All Wall Street men have this feeling Oh, « é With e difficu he repress¢ rong re 

A : as, for instance, a blind man up against a phoney faro pleaded Pingree abashed ‘Just tell me | r sugl However, fee gy ine yuld tr I 
po sell?” Mobley hurriedly escorted Hoag to the 

} However, with Pingree the « hances were far bette Mr. Mobley meant to have | loffa e longe reneved tf . will ra nit ‘ 
they were only two to one. Pingree had himself named the that particular moment he saw the door open to admit the cashier lov There he tur 
stock, Hocking, and, as was obvious, Hocking could do familiar figure, a man who entered shy] with ¢ irra t attached bu g order “ Another ‘ 
but two things—either go up or go down. To decide ment. It was Mr. Hoag, of course, and this being his first on Hocking,”’ he smiled; and he and the casi I ng 
which would be easy he need only flip up a colin or-—— Visit to a brokerage office it was onl tural he noua Continued on Page 34 
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T IS at this period of the year, when the winter 
solstice has finished solsticing and the official goose- 
bone is wearing itself to a thin and pallid shadow 

trying to live up to its November prophecies, that the 
dinner habit reaches its apogee, or, you might say, its 
height. In a case like this, however, where you are 
dealing with a subject so diffuse and so nifty, I would 
apogee as being a more stylish word and one 
it had been put up on a curling iron. 
on hemisphere, however and 
nation we are notoriously prone to dining and giving of 
dinners —does the apogee reach such an apogeewhizful 
in the city of New York. In New York 
societies, clubs, leagues and organ- 
izations that apparently exist for the sole purpose of 
giving at least one dinner during the winter and, wherever 


preier 
ounding as if 
this 


Nowhere as a 


altitude as 


there are countle ¥ 


possible, more than one; also there are countless persons 
who seem to live from year to year in order to be able to 
ittend them and to hear what is said back and forth across 
the festal board and among the festal bored at the conclu- 
these dinners. Other towns may have a few pro- 
fessional after-dinner speakers, but New York has them by 
he uncounted phalanx. Their name is Legion 
Michael Angelo Legion and Patrick 
down to Tommy Tucker Legion, the 


ion of 


Cicero 
Hannibal Legion and 


J. Leyion, and so on 


lyric barytone who sings for his supper instead of talking 
ior it. 

lt has been said that, as a community, New York does 
not care for music; and also it has been said that oratory 


in New York is practic ally a dead art. 


Both of these are 
erroneo assunptiona, New York likes music—loud 
orchestral, instrumental music —with its meals, and after 


craves it in large, solid, 
insoluble chunks and dornicks. Hence the 
presence in New York of the most extensive, the most 
fied and the most constantly employed school of 
the whole of the habitable globe. 


its meals it then craves oratory 


indigestible, 





r-dinner speakers in 


Troupes of Verbal Prestidigitators 


7 iE soil and the climate of this country are most suitable 
and fruitful for the production of a certain style of orator. 
i refer to the gifted master of what you might call parlor- 
magic oratory, who is prepared at all times to rise before 
any audience and turn back his cuffs to show he has no 
mustache to deceive you, and from an empty high hat 
i many cases the empty high hat being on his head at the 
to produce the kicking white rabbits of humor, the 
sprouting tlower-pots of poesy, the scented nosegays of 
sentiment. the screaming spread-eagles of patriotism, and 
eight or nine hundred yards of the red, white and blue 
ribbons of miscellaneous thought. Or, employing another 
mile, you might say he is the volunteer fireman of oratory 
vho sleeps in his elocutionary pants and at the first tap 
of the gong slides down a pole into his gum boots of elo- 
throws the slicker of Demosthenes over his shoul- 
and in another instant is off and away to the scene 
of disturbance, leaving in his wake sparks, fireworks, burn- 
ing brands, live issues and the general atmosphere of an 
unsafe and insane Fourth of July. He is, commonly 
peaking, a lawyer by training and a candidate for office 
He can and will deliver offhand a few appro- 
priate remarks before any gathering and on any occasion, 
from the laying of the cornerstone of the new Carnegie 
Library to the cutting of the first watermelon of the season. 
And in due course of time he discovers that the place of his 
birth has grown too cramped, cribbed and circumstanced 
to contain him and his talent both at the same time—and 
he emigrates to New York, 


time 


quence, 


ders 





by profession. 





The Gifted Master of What You Might Call 
Partor-Magic Oratory 


The Modern Tom Tuckers 


ILLUSTRATED Br PETER NEWELL 
There he notes that oratory is not much employed in 
politics, there being another political argument very 
popular in New York which speaks louder than words and 
can be exchanged for food at any grocery store. Nor is it 
so very popular for.use in the law courts, because, as a 
general proposition, the jurors are all more or less wearied 
business men who desire to get the verdict off their 
chests and start home before the subway rush begins; 
and the most successful pleader is the lawyer who can tot 
up the net results like a patent adding machine and pass 
out the totals like a cash register. So our Young Man 
Eloquent eventually finds a proper outlet for his talents as 
an after-dinner speaker, and it is a good, steady winter job. 
It is estimated that between November fifteenth and 
March fifteenth there are, on the average, fifty dinners of 
a more or less public nature taking place in New York every 
night in the week except Sunday night. As for the amount 
of wit, invective, satire, sarcasm, salve and balm that 
is spilled at these functions on any given evening no one 
not even the genius who wrote the Lord’s Prayer on the 
back of a postage stamp, nor his uncle, the mathematical 
wizard who dedicated his life to approximating the number 
of seeds in a prize pumpkin for a cash bonus of five dollars 
and a patent clothes-wringer thrown in-—ever had the 
patience to figure that out. There is hardly a hotel or a 
restaurant of any size where, in the season which is this 
season, at least one dinner with toasts and a set program of 
speeches is not taking place every night. There are large 
hotels, like the Waldorf and the Astor, which make a 
specialty of the thing, where from three to ten different 
dinners will often be going on simultaneously under the 
same roof at the same time. A three-ringed circus, with 
elevated stage and a hippodrome track, is nothing to it 
absolutely. To begin with, some state society or some 
county society will almost certainly be having its dinner 
this night. This is a good, safe bet, because in New York 
there is a separate society for almost every county in the 
state and one for almost every state in the Union. This 
function in all probability will be going on in the main 
ballroom, with assembled beauty gazing down admir- 
ingly—and hungrily—upon assembled chivalry feeding 
itself at the tables. In the Red Room some Greek-letter 
fraternity is making merry and grease-spots on the carpet; 
in the Blue Room the Class of Eighty-Six of dear old 
Bergosh University is having its annual reunion; in the 
Green Room the Association for the Propagation of One- 
Piece Union Suits is holding forth and so forth with wine, 
wassail, song and the yearly report of the corresponding 
secretary; in the Pale Mauve Room the Society of Lineal 
Descendants of Hiawatha are imbibing copiously of their 
tribal laughing water at four dollars the quart; and in 
four or five other rooms of other and various colors are to be 
found four or five other groups, clubs, coteries and corpora- 
tions, each with its own separate menu, its own separate 
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corps of waiters in white cotton gloves too long in the 
fingers, and —most vital and important of all 
performing troupe of after-dinner speakers. 

The lobby of one of these hotels, as the shades of 
evening fall and the clans begin to gather in to be fed 
and talked io, is a sight worth seeing. The practiced 
eye has no difficulty whatsoever in picking out the 
different types as they pass through. There is the 
toastmaster, burdened with responsibility and a large 
mass of typewritten MS., which is short for manu- 
script and also short for mess, if anybody should ask 
you. les of professional 
after-dinner humorists, each wondering whether the 
other hasn’t been stealing his best stuff 
being burbly and unctuous and rich in proteids and 
butter fats, and the other being long and lean and mournful- 
looking, he having learned through long practice that his 
wheezes go best when issued from a f wearing the 
expression of an undertaker’s assistant. There is a guest of 
high honor culled from some foreign consulate, who has 
sundry decorations upon his shirt and is 
immeshed in whiskers until he makes you think of a de luxe 
edition of that sterling work, Alone in the Jungle. 


its own 





There are the two custom sty 


one of them 


ace 


shellacked 


Among Those Present 
HERE is also the celebrated Judge Dope imported at 
great expense fromatarcity, 
God Bless ’Em!-—-and who is therefore prepared to talk for 
about forty minutes on the tariff with particular reference 
to Schedule K; and also there are Congressman Coma and 
General Stupor and Major Laffan Gass, the noted wit, and 


whose toast is The Ladies 





Professor Morphine and Doctor Opiate, each with a 
speech in his system and a firm intention of work off 
before it begins to mold on him. There is 2 repor 1 
morning paper, remarking mournfully to himself that it 


looks like the same old bunch of 
old line of dope all over again, 


hed gentlemen who come, one by one, 


junkde alers and the same 


and trying vainly to elude 





divers distingui 
offering him full transcripts of their remarks and each in 
turn urging the representative of the press to please remem- 
ber that the middle initial is G and not K—that annoying 
mistake having crept into print several times lately. And 
finaliy there isa ravening horde of plain and fancy members 
at large, gentlemen who have come with a dress suit and 
an appetite, both well hollowed out in front, a high hat 
apiece and carfare home. This last group is bound to 
include the stout person who gets his dinners confused 
with aquatic sports and pastimes, and after imbibing his 
soup like a man bailing out a boat and feeding himself 
with the Australiag or overhand craw] stroke, will go to 
sleep just as the speaking starts and not stir until the 
waiters begin to turn the lights out. Nor must we forget 
the acutely intellectual and skeptical diner. He will be 
there surely, needing only to be bound in half leather and 
to have a collector come round every Saturday to get the 
remaining installments on him in order to be a Complete 
Encyclopedia and Compendium of Human Knowledge. 
He is prepared to challenge the first erroneous statement 
of any speaker. That is his specialty. No dinner would 
be complete without him, ever. He is as much a part of the 
fitting as is the cocktail at each plate, said cocktail being 
drawn from a vat of cocktails that was put up in the early 
fall for dinner purposes during the winter. 

Just as nearly all those who go to dinners fall into certain 
classifications, so the veteran observer at these affairs 
knows by a glance at the menu what the cost will be a 
plate. A dinner at two dollars a plate calls for a compéte 
of something, and a three-dollar dinner provides for a 


a 


———— 


timbale of something else, and no five-dollar spread is 
complete without some kind of a pale pink punch that 
tastes like perfumery, and a choice of three kinds of 
deceased cheese with the coffee. Similarly a glance along 
the serried ranks of the guest table discloses to the prac- 
ticed eye the speaker who has a fine delivery but nothing 
to deliver, and the speaker who has a great deal to say, 
but won’t be able to remember any of it when the time 
comes —and all the other reliable brands of speakers 

It is not the present intention of this writer to under- 
take to describe the remarks that are made at every dinner 
or at any dinner, that task having been competently 
attended to by Samuel G. Blythe in a brochure called We 
Have With Us Tonight, which may be found in the back 
files of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. But I cannot 
forbear at this time to make some mention of one person 
who is invariably found tucked away somewhere, probably 
away down at the lower end of the guest table, where the 
waiters coming in and going out can step on him, and can 
spill gravy and stuff on him and otherwise add to his 
enjoyment of a truly festive occasion. I am speaking of 
that doomed wretch who is about to make his first speech. 

All during the dragging hours, when others ate and 
bright eyes flashed, he has been sitting there in dumb 
agony, waiting for the deathwatch to rap on the bars of the 
cell and tell him the appointed time has come. Those who 
cannot bear the sight of suffering have already turned 





away their heads in silent sympathy. Others—persons 
who could look on unmoved at a bullfight or even at an 
no recital —openly gloat over his musery. 


» the fatal hour when he accepted this invita- 
been alternating between a cold perspiration 
With the passage of his allotted hours the 
1ave become so merged and mingled in him 
is a temperature of one hundred and six just 
rs and eight below zero in his feet. The cir- 


the ankles is entirely s ispended and all the 
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blood in his body has moved up to his brain. One end of 
him is perishing of high fever and the other is slowly 
freezing to death. 

If we can believe the published accounts Of most execu 
tions the condemned man is nearly always able to eat a 
hearty meal on the eve of being launched into the unknowr . 
but not so in this case. This person is the exception. His 
tongue has swollen up until he feels that if it ever escaped 
from his mouth he’d never be able to crowd it back in his 
hat. He cannot swallow solids because his heart a d 
lungs and other things have moved up into his throat w! 
he can taste them, and have blocked off the entrances 
has drunk of whatever is available—the cocktail, the 
sauterne, the burgundy, the sherry, the champagne but 
the drink has only turned cold and clammy upon his 
stomach. He is goose- 
protruding appearance so often noted in connection with 





fleshy all over That mussed and 


the bosom of a green after-dinner speaker's dress shirt is 
not caused by the bad fit of the garment in questior is 
many have supposed. It’s the goose-flesh pushing the 


shirt out from him 

In this way several months drag by between eight 
thirty and eleven P.M. Eventually, though, he knows that 
his hour has come the toastmaster has been glanc ing at 
him speculatively. He clutches the cold, stark, dead corpse 
of a cigar just back of the gills with a convulsive grip, as 
though fearing it might turn upon him and bite him. He 
tries to remember his introductory remarks and noth 
comes to him except the last words attributed to the late 
H. H. Holmes. From a long way off, as through fogs and 


across vasty deeps, he hears his own name called. He get 





upon his feet, upsetting his neighbor's demi-tasse, bows 
vaguely in the general direction of the Tropic of Capricor: 
opens his mouth and gasps like a fish The scene swim 
before his eyes, and he might swim, too, were it not that he 
has cramps in both legs. With an effort he reaches dow? 


into the innermost recesses of his being and haul it 


Woods Hutchinson, Al.M., M.D. 


Se oreo 





VERYBODY knows, of course, that our Amer- 
ican digestion is the worst in the world. But 
we are beginning to discover, in these Dar- 
n days, that though what everybody feels is 
\ likely to be right, what every body knows 
is olten not so Our hearts are pretty likely to be 
right, but our heads—the less said about them 
the better; and our st ichs — well, that question 
Vy ce rtainly resemble our 
hearts much more closely than they do our heads. 

We are soundly convinced that we are a nation 








remains to be settled TI 








of dyspeptics. We were told so years ago by one 
Thomas Carlyle, and he ought to know, for he him- | 
self had the worst case of this disease ever seen in 
captivity. In fact, he was one walking, animated, 
incarnate indigestion, and incidentally grew it on 
the usual food and favorite culture medium of | 


dyspepsia—Scotch oatmeal. Talk of the scholars, 

theologians and siatesn who were bred on that 
cheerful cereal; they were not one-tenth as numer- 
ous as the dyspeptics it produced. In fact, not a | 


little of the dourness of Scotch scholars and divines 
was born of it, and the melancholy induced by it 
could only be neutralized by the fiery exhilaration of 


the other brand of extract of cereal for which Scot- 





land is famous. Wasn't it Bishop Vincent who 
aid ‘*Most people think themselves religious wher 
they're only bilious’ 

Practically every visitor who has come to our 


shores since the time of Dickens has echoed this 
verdict upon the national stomach, and the fewer 
weeks he stayed the more positive was his dictum. 
So we have come meekly to accept as an article 
of faith, amounting almost to an axiom, the idea 


that our national gastronomic horsepower is exceed- 











When a Dystpeptic Stopes 
Living on Huskes, 


He Usuatiy Gets Well 


— erteny saver 





low. We have never been 


ingly and distressingly 
reckoned lacking in the saving virtue of a fairly 


good opinion of ourselves, yet we meekly listen to Hans 


Breitmann boasting of his placidity, his self-control and 
breadth of beam, based on his matchless digestion; or to 


Timothy Tugmutton, pluming himself upon his ruddy 
complexion, unhurried movements and peaceful length of 
rasted with our haggard nervousness and life- 





aays as cor 
shortening hustle and excitability, due to his eupepsia 
and our dyspepsia respectively 

tight here we are furnished with one of the most beauti- 
ful illustrations of how little what a man believes about his 
health has to do with his actual physical condition. For 
in spite of our implicit and pessimistic belief that our 
digestion had gone to the dogs and our nerves were rapidly 
following its example, not only have we made the most 


astonishing national growth—in our century of dyspepsia 





and neurasthenia—that ever was know n the 
history, but native-born Americans of the second or tt 
generation exceed at all ages, from infancy upward 
height, weight and chest girth any other ition or race 
the face of the giobe Instead of our neurasthe 
dyspeptic population becoming al easy pre to tne 
eupeptic and vigorous nations of Europe, the bitterest 
that goes up from London to Constantir 








to Stockholm, is that Europe is becomir rica ed 
business, in transporta n nd so 
life and forms of gover t 

As for nervousness and lack of judgment and national 


hysteria, if anything can be found to match the hystero- 


epilepsy o! even the most litured and impassive Ciasses 0 


the English people over the rank bugaboo of 































































from where he has mislaid it, a voice which he can reco; 


ling hisown. He then begin This 





} 
nize a8 laintly resem 


S a piteous spectacle and yet one of the commonest of 





modern civilization. The ancient Roman emperors to 
tured slaves for the entertainment of their guests, following 
adinner. We do the same thing still, but instead of slave 
we use inexperienced speakers, which is cheaper 

He totters through ar troduction that was meant 
when he wrote t. to combine wit A don ur nersifl uge 
and ready repartee in exactly the right proportions; but 
everything remains tightly frozen up l here nta sig 
of aJa lary thaw He hgnts f wa nto | ma he 
and at the cor sion of | s strongest paragra ynen tn 
pauses and tries to take a drink of water out he ceiery 
dish, there is not a sound to break the ghastly stillness 
except the stealt! tread of a waiter ad m gy with thea 
of an undertaker about to screw the lid down and thu 
bring the sad rites to a fitting close He reache is lofti« 
climax and the ice doesn’t even seem to softs ip a 
round the edges, close to shore. He is reminded of a litth 
inecdote they're va reminded of litth ecaotes at 
such a me ast! ind starts off i rhe iIstoma wal 

It seems there ere two Irishme me Pat and 

Mike; and Mike said: ‘ Begorra, Pat ejaber 

Still the silent bergs rear alof frozen maje and the 
glancing surface of the glacier dazzles the affrighted visi 
In despair he turns loose the prize comic gem of his col 
le ) the one tl ever failed to get ug! hen ! 
lame ted gr ther told and tne : tottering 
legs give w inder him and he s sudae i I 
eighbor ip, he sees a fat ma t the center tal lou 
iy his chair and beg to gurgle lou Fo me 
he heered, bu ot for more tha mome i the 
lat mani t iughing ne nas ¢ ed te I ‘ Q 

However, the seeds he dead er-d er eaking i 
} t have beet stilled , ré . 


Concluded on Page 33 
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is emptiness, and that, fortu- 
nately, the American stomach has 
never experienced and never 
will—no matter whom it has to 
eat to fil! itself! 

The position of the stomach in 
the body politic is really one of 
estral dignity and 


present responsibility; yet we 


remarkable ane 


treat it as if it were a scullery 
maid. It is the Cinderella of 
the body household, sitting in 
the half-light of the basement 
kitchen down in the cellar among 
the greasy pots and pans, loaded 
with all the dirty work of the 
house, while its idie stepsisters, 
the lips and the eyelids and the 
hair, go forth to flaunt themselves 
in the sunshine and dance beneath 
the chandeliers. It is not even 
considered polite to mention its 
name in public, except when we 
want to compla n of it or berate 
it for its shortcomings 

Yet if there be any place in the 
body that is the proper and 








the breastworks. No chance for indigestion, 
for colic, for appendicitis! What would we 
not give nowadays to return to such happy 
and dignified simplicity! 

By-and-by it occurred to our gumdrop 
ancestor that there was virtue in the divi- 
sion of labor, and beginning with the most 
important things first, he set aside a little 
area of his surface exclusively for purposes 
of engulfing and sucking the nutrition out 
of foodscraps. In order to hold the food in 
contact with itself, this little area first hol- 
lowed itself into a dimple and later into a 
pouch, and behold! the father of all organs 
and creator of man—the stomach—was 
born. 

As there was no way of getting rid of any 
remnants that could not be melted, save 
by the rather clumsy and troublesome proc- 
ess of turning the pouch inside out, it soon 
became desirable to have some sort of in- 
spection service established at the mouth of 
the pouch. Most things that are fit to eat 
smell good—even to this day—and there- 
fore a couple of little spots on the skin of 
the creature, just above the mouth, began 
to specialize in the discrimination of odors 
and sank into pits, and thus formed the 
nostrils and olfactory nerves. At the same 
time a mechanism for barring out that 








logical seat of the soul, it is the 
tomach. When we our hand 
upon our heart in sign of utmost 
loyalty and devotion, we are OR 


realiy ‘aying it upon the cardiac 
end of our stomach — but of course 
eart sounds better and more poetical. When we are cut 
to the heart by ingratitude or treason the anatomical 
tructures that are really lacerated are the terminal fila- 
ments of the solar plexus in the mucous membrane of the 
posterior wall of the stomach. And almost every child 
knows where the famous knockout or solar-plexus blow 
our most popular and intellectual form of debating is 
landed 
A man may be cros eyed, or bow-legged, or asthmatic, 
or half paralyzed, or racked with all the agonies of rheuma- 
tism or neuralyia, and still be a man; but the noblest 
hero or most sublime saint in the world is no better 
than a wisp of wet dishrag when he is sick at his stomach. 
lhe martyr may sing songs of lofty devotion while being 
burned at the stake, but fancy any one directing a battle 
or writing a poem when he was seasick! 


When the Jellyfish Reigned Supreme 


iD ES, ears, hands and feet are parts of us; but they 
4 belong to us, not we to them. We speak, and they 
obey. But the stomach is “us” the self of our inmost 
elf, and when it speaks it is with the still, small voice 
that compels obedience. And why shouldn't it? For all 
things in the realm of Nature there is a reason. 

From a biologic and dynamic point of view the stomach 
ar and away our most important and most fundamental 
organ. Biologically, it is the oldest organ and best friend 
we have. Dynamically, it is the socket into which is 
inserted the plug of the wire that connects us with the 
world dynamo, with the powerhouse of the universe. 


Physically considered, we are simply proteid sponges in 


human shape, filled with sea water, galvanized into life by 
the great sun currents that flow into us through our sole 


and only port of entry for the energy of the outside world 


e stomach 

Why is a stomach anyway? Listen and you shall hear. 
We were not always thus. In the happy childhood of the 
world when life first began, ere Nature tried her ‘prentice 
hand on man, we really lived the simple life--though we 
wver shall again; it takes too much time. We floated 
happy and carefree in the tepid, brackish waters of the 
marshy lagoons, brainless, armless, legless, careless little 
gobs of animal jelly, like tiny gumdrops without the sugar, 
sucking in nourishment at every pore. We did not worry 
about our daily bread, because it was supplied to us fresh 
every ten ™inutes; nor were we aware that. the world owed 
us a living, since we never had the slightest difficulty in 
collecting it. We toiled not, but we did occasionally 
spin--round and round by means of the cilia on our 
surtace, 

We were not quite so simple as we looked. Though we 
and could 
perceive the light waves and sound waves with every pin- 
point of our surface, so that we literally were, at a later 
stage of our development, as we have often been meta- 
phorically accused of being —all eyes and ears. We had 
no legs, because we were able to make a leg on ten minutes’ 
notice at any time by simply shoving out one of our corners 
into a tentacle. 


‘ 


had no eyes, it was because we were all eye 





We had no stomach because we were all stomach; and 
our method of engulfing food was simply to sidle up to it, 
half pour, half curl ourselves affectionately round it, suck 
out of it what might be digestible and then gently pour 
away from it again, leaving the insoluble remnants outside 





Starvation is No Cure For 
Anything 


which was bad became necessary, so the 
band of living tissue round the mouth turned 
itself into a ring of muscle, and the lips and 
jaws were born. To control the small pits there grew up 
alittle nerve knot, the olfactory sense, and another set 
of nerves to direct the mouth ring. Then from the union 
of these two, in order that they might work in harmony, 
was born a most illustrious child, the brain. 

Next came the necessity of testing the food by sense of 
sight and of seeing the dangers into which the body was 
led in pursuit of it, and two other little spots upon the 
surface above the mouth specialized on the light waves, 
and sinking into the body mass became the eyes and the 
optic nerves. A little later the sense of he aring was 
demanded for the same purpose. Two other little sensitive 
patches on the skin devoted themselves to the sound waves, 
shut themselves off and sank into the deepest parts of the 
head-end of the creature and became the ears and the 
auditory nerves. All these were successively coupled up 
with the nose-jaw combination. 

The mouth-end of the creature became the head-end, 
because it was most frequently poked into danger. Then a 
department of superintendence of all these different and 
occasionally conflicting outlook departments was demanded 
and the cerebral hemispheres or upper brain budded out. 
The hemispheres have since become two-thirds of the 
brain total, but to this day the basal structure and main 
stem: of the most huge and complicated human brain is 
composed of, first and frontmost, a pair of nose lobes and a 
pair of jaw lobes or ganglia, then a pair of eye lobes, then the 
ear lobes, and finally the balancing lobes, or cerebellum. 

The stomach literally made the brain for its own pur- 
poses and use, and from a biological point of view the most 
highly specialized animal creature—-man himself—is 
nothing but a cast of his own stomach. It is no wonder 
that we think much about our stomachs and squander 
gallons of printer’s ink and untold cyclones of breath over 
our favorite foods and schemes of dieting. 


A Mighty Organ Misunderstood 


T IS not always safe to judge by appearances or even 

by feelings. Though we hear more talk about indiges- 
tion, and distress after eating, and “ misery"’ in the epigas- 
tric region than about any other evil that flesh is heir to, 
actual, definite, tangible disease of the stomach is a com- 
paratively rare malady. Our stomach is not only our 
oldest organ but our most reliable, our most resistant and 
our best behaved. Nearly half the discomforts and dis- 
turbances that we put down as diseases of the stomach 
are really unselfish efforts it is making to protect the 
entire body or some particular organ. 

Nine-tenths of all forms of so-called indigestion are not 
due to the condition of the stomach at all, but are caused 
by influences operating in other parts of the food tube or 
even in entirely separate and foreign parts of the body, 
miles away from the stomach, physiologically speaking. 
To attempt to cure indigestion, dyspepsia and discomfort 
after eating by dieting, or by methods of treatment 
directed to the stomach alone, is absurd and irrational. 

The most distinguishing characteristic of the stomach, 
after its wonderful vigor and its efficiency, is its extreme 
good nature. Every organ in the body and every faculty 
in the mind can come to it with its troubles and receive its 
sympathy and assistance. It isthe mouthpiece, the spokes- 
man for every disaffection in the body, and sympathizes 
with every grievance and insult, from Welsh rarebits to 
disappointments in love. 
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The first and most frequent danger signal of the body is 
pain, but the next and far more arresting and fundamental 
is nausea. We hear of the massacre of women and babies 
by Indians, and turn sick and faint; the end of a log that 
we are handling slips and crushes one of our toes, and we 
sit down hurriedly, white and trembling and nauseated; 
we are knocked down and stunned by a blow on the head, 
and the moment we come to we begin vomiting furiously. 

Why should the stomach take such an extraordinary and 
irrepressible interest in all these troubles, which concern it 
not in the least and in which its well-meant attempts at 
consolation are not only useless but a source of further 
embarrassment and distress? This is one of the most 
curious problems of biology. The only explanation that 
can be offered that has even a show of reasonableness is 
that the tendency is ancestral and a part of what may be 
termed the memory of our tissues. 

The stomach being, as we have seen, our earliest and 
‘oldest organ and our chief port of communication with the 
outside world, our most serious primitive disturbances 
were naturally digestive ones, due to poisonous or improper 
food. Obviously when we were all stomach the only pain 
or malady that we could suffer was stomachache; and the 
quickest and most alphabetic method of relieving it was to 
empty the stomach. Apparently this quaint and childish) 
illogical habit still clings to us. 

There is another explanation that is much more prosai 
and matter of fact, and therefore probably more likely to 
be correct namely, that the stomach alone of the entire 
ten yards of the food tube has any nerves connecting it 
directly with the brain. All the rest of the intestine 
supplied by a network known as the sympathetic nerve 
system, which only indirectly and in a roundabout way, 
through the spinal cord, connects it with the brain center 
The stomach, therefore, being the only part of the food 
tube that is, strictly speaking, able to feel, it becomes the 
mouthpiece—or from another point of view the scape- 


goat —for the entire alimentary canal. 


The Problems of Indigestion 
& A MATTER of fact, many if not most of the dis- 


tresses that we crudely term stomaciiache or | 
the stomach are really situated in the coils of the 
and not in the stomach itself at all. It is 
as a matter of oft-tested medical and surgical experience 
that the two most sensitive structures in the body are the 
skin and the stomach. In an abdominal operation wher 
the surgeon has cut through the skin, the most painfu 
part of the operation is over until he touches th 
surface of the stomach. 

What then are the causes of that most familiar a: 

frequent disturbance—after headache— which the huma 





mechanism suffers from, indigestion or dyspepsia? Thoug 
indigestion is the Latin and dyspepsia the Greek for one 
and the same discomfort, it is well for practical purposes 
make a distinction between the two terms. As a mere 


of-thumb distinction, for purposes of practi il conveniet 
we term indigestion those gastric disturbances that 0o« 
fairly promptly after eating and disappear as soon as the 
particular food swallowed has been disposed of; whil 
those forms of disturbance that have no special relatio 
meal hours and that either persist or recur at fairly fre 
quent intervals, regardless of the kind or amount of food 
taken, we term dyspepsia. Indigestion, i short, is 
accident; dyspepsia, a habit. 

The distinction, crude though it be, is of real pract 
value, because it ee rresponds pretty close ly to a Wice 
difference in causation. The vast majority of attacks ol 
indigestion are due, as might be expected, tothe food eater 
and may be cured by getting rid of the offending meal 
Such attacks can be prevented by greater care and cleanli- 
ness and more rigid inspection of food, or rarely by the 
avoidance of the particularthing that disagrees. Obviously 
there may be as many different causes for indigestion as 
there are qualities and kinds of food, but fortunately the 
problem is slowly but steadily simplifying itself in these 
later years in a somewhat unexpected manner. Up to 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, it was generally held in 
both popular and medical systems of dieting that there 
were great and serious differences in digestibility and 
wholesomeness between different kinds of food. One food 
was supposed to be suited to a particular age and sex 
while another equally nutritious food was held to be 
utterly unsuited, and it was commonly believed that 
people had to be extremely careful not merely what they 
ate, even of perfectly wholesome foods, but also how they 
combined the different varieties. 

Now, however, we are practically agreed—with the 
exception of a few eccentrics who have dyspepsia them- 
selves--that the only really important difference between 
foods is in their fuel value, and that the healthy stomach 
ought to be, and as a matter of fact is, abundantly able to 
digest at least ninety per cent of all the foods placed upon 
our tables, providing that these contain adequate fuel 
value, or calories, and are not inordinately bulky or 
fibrous. If a stomach cannot digest pork, for instance, the 
fault is not with the pork but with the stomach, and its 
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to be ashamed of it 


or rather of his bad 
brought it into such a weak and 


possessor ought 
habits of living that have 
enfeebled conditio 


a 
disagree with us, for every one has had bitter and convinc- 


says some one at once, “why then do foods 


ing evidence that they do?”’ Chiefly for two reasons —one 


great and almost all-embracing, and the other very small. 


The first and most important is that foods, when they are 


eaten, often are in various stages of putrefaction or decay 


as we say colloquially, “bad” or ‘spoiled.”” The second 











and minor reason is that certain individuals have a special 
susceptibility or idiosyncrasy toward certain articles of 
100d that perfectly harmless to all the rest of the 
commu! 

It not too much to y that nine-tenths of all our cases 
of acute indigestion, act gastritis or gastric catarrh, or 





iliousness or diarrhea, to say nothing of cholera 
morbus, dysentery, and typhoid fever, are due not to the 
amount, or combinations of food eaten, but simply 
, fermented or putrefied condition. 


kind, or 
and solely to its decay 
In fact, a large share of our most acute attacks of indiges- 
tion and of bowel disturbances are due to the multiplication 
ary canal of bacteria and other germs 
or parasites introduced in the food that we have swallowed. 

attacks even of so-called food poisoning or 
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ptomaine much to 
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poisoning are due not so poisonous 


ubstances already formed in the foods —though these may 


be dangerous enough—as to the further multiplication 
in our stomachs and intestines of the bacteria 
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What Every Nose Should Know 
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by preventing —nine-tenths of all 

at tion 
It wa ott accident that nature made our sense of 
smell the first and most fundamental of our senses, as it 
still remains to this da Nothing will carry us back to 
the happy days of our chidt ood like the iragrance of new 
mown hay or the scent of wild grape blossoms along moon- 
lit woodland roads. If we would submit to the judgment 
of that most prominent and important of our features, the 
nose, every mouthful of food before we swallowed it and 
every breath of air before we drew it into our lungs, and if 


t, we should avoid at 
heir to —either 

Swallow only that which 
1 unhesitatingly reject all 


we would act promptly onits 


of all the evils that the 


ldgme 


flesh is 





gastro-intestinal or pulmonary 
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until you feel that you ve enough, and you may trust 
the stomach to do the his is the « ‘sure cure” 
lor indigestior 

The other cause of indigestio individual suscepti- 
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susceptibility exists and there is no use arguing or fighting 
against it, although I should not advise anybody to give up 
strawberries short of at least twenty trials 
possible variety of experimental conditions 


under every 
If, after careful and intelligent testing, you find to your 
own satisfaction that strawberries, or cherries, or banana 


r cucumbers, 


or oranges, or clams, or oysters, or lobsters, 
or melons, or eggs, or mutton, or onions, or cabbage or 
tea, or coffee positively do not agree with you, just let 
them alone There are of other good things left 

The one thing that 5 not amuck and 
further use of these harmless 


ple nty 
ou musi ao 18s to rur 
start a crusade against the 


and wholesome articles 


of diet by the rest of the world just 
because they do not happen to agree with you. Because 
bilious shall there be no more cakes and ale 
So far from i 


malady it is 
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idigestior sense a modern 


being | 


oldest in 





one of the 
increasing, it is rapidly and 
becoming rarer under civilization. 


We have a cynical old proverb that God made food but 


and, instead ol 


diminishing and 


notably 


the devil made cooks, and many other like ones to the 
same effect ; and we denounce the cooking stove and the 


frying pan as two of the causes of modern degeneracy 
We forget that they 
ble value, they kill the germs in 
yet 
trifling harm that the 
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our food before they ca 
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diarrhea, due to the e iting of poisonous or pt fied food 

No wonder that sanitarians are insisting upon food 
inspection, and again food inspection, and always food 
inspection, as the most important and fundamental step 
in our campaign for health. It is not the length of time 
that even perishable loods are kept that makes them 


really dangerous for human consumption; it is the filthy 
careless, ignorant Way in which tney have beer sprinkled 
with decaying fertilizer; exposed to the dust of the street 


which is chiefly powdered horse manure; I 


crawled over b 


flies that have come from garbage cans and refuse he aps in 





the neighborhood; na! 


led by diseased hands, or sprinkled 
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THE VILLAIN O 


By Dorothea Deakin 


GOOD place 
to breath 
one’s illy 


heart in is Mar 

beach I can’t imagine a more likely spot to dream vain 
dreams and waste one’s youth and energy, thinking about 
ea-blue eyes and a flower face. There’s a clump of Cot- 
tage Maid tulips in my garden which isn’t half so delicate 
a pink as Hyacinth’s cheeks, and there’s a bed of La 
Grandeur not haii so vivid a red as her lips. 

Even before Harry Constantine came home I knew it 
was no good. She didn’t care twopence for my garden. 
She thought my scholarly life a wasted one. Writing little 
books of essays and publishing them at my own expense 
was not work at all, she thought, because they did not setl 
and nobody wanted them. You see, Hyacinth herself wes 
a born worker. She was always busy and she did every- 
thing well. The idea of helping me to live my idle life, 
looking after a big house with a dozen servants in it, 
obviously didn’t appeal to her at all. 

She wanted to overcome difficulties, to tackle big things, 
to clean Augean stables —to show, in short, what she could 
do! There was no doubt that she did most things superla- 
tively well. Playing about in a sleepy old garden and 
scolding the maids when she found dust was no life for her. 

And then Harry Constantine came home and told me 
why he had come. Marybeach was full of girls; and most 
of them, it is sad to relate, were loverless, for the simple 
reason that there weren't enough lovers to go round. It 
can easily be understood, then, that there was a certain 
pleasurable excitement in the town when it heard that 
Harry Constantine was coming home. Nobody remem- 
bered why he went away; but there hadn't been anything 
disgraceful about it. He hadn’t left his country for his 
country’s good. He had gone away to make his fortune, 
like the other young men; and had —if not a fertune—at 
least succeeded in making a decent living. 

“It’s certainly made a man of you, Harry,” I said 
kindly. “You were a very lanky boy when you went 
away.” I admired his broad shoulders and brown face 
very much. “It’s made a man of you!” 

“Yes-—hasn't it?” Harry was always modest. “T was 
an awful waster when I went away. It’s a fine life—out 
there in Manitoba — but it’s a lonely life. It's getting on 
my nerves. I want to find a girl.” h 

“Oh, do you?” said I without much enthusiasm. 
“Well, Marybeach is full of girls.” 

‘The fact is * he went on. “That's what I've 
come home for, don’t you know? There aren’t any out 
there. There used to be lots of nice girls in England—too 
nice, some of them were. I’m afraid, though, that I am 
asking rather a lot.” 

“How?” 

Harry went on: 

“Il mean -—well—the girls were very pretty and sweet, 
but not quite what [ want now.” 

“If you're doing so comfortably,” said I prudently, 
“isn’t it a pity to spoil things with the most risky of all 
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“When I Go to the Piay I Aiways Like the Villain Best!"* 
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experiments —— 
was surprised 

by the effect of my 

words. 

“Drop that!” said he fiercely. ‘“‘Let me tell 
you, once for all, that out there I’ve come to 
reverence and respect women with all my heart. 

There’s nothing in the world for giving you a 
high, noble, spiritual adoration of the other sex 
like ” He hesitated for a word. 

“Like never seeing them?” I suggested gently. 

“Like having time to think it all over.””, Harry 
was vefy firm. ‘“‘ You learn to see things in the 
true light out in the wilds. You learn to take a 
calm, sane, unprejudiced, unbiased view when 
you're alone from morning until night with the 
great heart of Nature and your own thoughts.” 

I gazed at him reflectively. 

“You do, do you?” said I without confidence. 

“But on the other hand, old chap, mightn’t a 
little too much of the rolling of those confounded 
prairies have upset a man’s mental balance os 

He smiled compassionately. 

“T’ve got the right sort of girl in my mind’s 
eye,” said he. “I can see her now. [I'll tell you. 

She’s a fine, tall, healthy, handsome, cheerful, 

capable young woman of about twenty-four 

ready and willing to become a man’s right hand 

and comfort; ready to take the rough with the 

smooth, the bad with the good; ready to cheer 

and soothe a man when the blighted crops are a failure and 
his best horse has fallen down a ravine—a girl who doesn’t 
scorn to bake and brew and wash and iron and sew and 
feed hens; a girl who takes delight in difficulties and courts 
danger like a lover; a girl whose highest ideal is to be a wife 
and mother and a man’s best friend " Here he 
stopped for breath and laughed and sighed —and looked 
at me inquiringly. 

“You think,” he asked with a mournful blush, “that 
I’m giving rather a large order? You think I’m mad to 
suppose such a thing possible? I know the difficulties. I’m 
prepared to tackle a tough job. I was getting pretty des- 
perate out there alone. I was regularly up against it. 
When I remember what the girls were when I went out 
ten years ago I feel pretty sick and hopeless. They were a 
feather-headed lot! From what I remember, they never 
thought about a thing but dancing and tennis and fine 
feathers, and would as soon have thought of playing 
football as doing chores.” 

“They do play football!” I pointed out. 

Constantine rose, pulling himself up to his long length. 

“Rupert,” said he, “‘you were always a good sort of 
friend to me -" 

I let this pass. 

“You know a whole heap of all sorts of people—espe- 
cially women. I wish you'd tell me honestly whether you 
think I have any chance of meeting the girl I am looking 
for. I feel as if I was a blighted idiot to hope for such 
athing. Are there any girls like that?” 

I laughed lightly as I rose. 

“Oh, yes,” said I. ‘‘They’re all like that.” 

Perhaps my tone was hardly convincing. 

“I'm not joking,” said he. 

“Neither am I,” I said sorrowfully. ‘‘My dear boy, 
you've no idea what the twentieth-century girl is like. 
She’s beyond all words. She takes a brilliant first at col- 
lege and then comes home and paralyzes her young 
brothers by the way she swipes their shins at hockey. 
She’s no Amazon however. She thinks a woman should 
be womanly, too, and she goes i heart and soul for 
domestic economy, and wins prizes all over the country. for 
cooking and clear-starching. She swims and sculls and 
fences until all is blue; and not only does she drive her dwn 
motor, but she understands the thing’s infernally compli- 
cated machinery. Why, Hyacinth——” I stopped 
suddenly. Harry’s eyes brightened; but I went home and 
shut myself up with my new book for at least a fortnight; 
and, though I heard rumors of the way things were going, 
I kept away from it all until Harry routed me out. 

“Engaged yet?"’ I asked scornfully. I knew the way 
the girls would rush at him. I wasn’t going to fret about 
Hyacinth any more. Let her go and feed ducks and pigs in 
Manitoba if she liked. Harry’s tone surprised me. 

“‘No, indeed,” said he distractedly. ‘I seem to be far- 
ther off from it than I was the day I landed. I wish you 
could help me.” 

I sniffed indignantly and regarded his six feet and brown 
clouded brow with a scowling eye. 

“Can’t you do your own courting, then?” I asked. 

He flushed. 

“T should jolly well think so. I'd like to see any one 
else offer to shove his old oar in—that’s all!” 
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“Do you find 
them all so hard- 
hearted—so 
difficult?” 

He hesitated. 
Evidently he 
didn’t wish to ap- 
pear fatuous, 
but —— 

“Oh, not hard- 
hearted at all,” 
he murmured 
modestly. ‘‘I 
should hardly call 
any of them diffi- 
cult either; in 
fact——’’ He 
laughed and 
stopped. I 
scowled. Hadn't 
I known those 
confounded girls 
would be all over 
him from the first 
moment he put in 
his dazzling ap- 
pearance? 

“Perhaps they 
aren’t suitable?”’ 
I asked ironically. 
“Perhaps you can’t find any one fit to receive your blighted 
colonial handkerchief when you choose to chuck it?” 

He groaned. 

“They’re all suitable,” he said. ‘‘That’s just it. How 
can I propose to one without giving up the others? I can’t 
bear to give any of them up.” 

“Upon my word!” said I aghast. ‘“‘Well—I can assure 
you that you'll have to doit. You can’t marry more than 
one—not in a Christian country.” 

He frowned. Evidentiy any levity of tone or 
a subject distressed him. 

“Why don’t you let yourself fall in love with one of 
them?” I suggested brilliantly. ‘“‘Then you would be 
blind and deaf to all the others. It’s quite easy to fall in 
love when you once let yourself go. I could give you 
a few hints.” 

I could indeed—about the falling in. What I wanted 
was some one to teach me how to fall out. 

“Thank you!”” He stopped me coldly, and the next day 
something happened which threw a sudden light on the 
real reason of the colonial’s uncomfortable state of mind. 

Hyacinth took Harry and me for a run in her uncle's big 
green car, and the confounded thing burst up or went wrong 
somehow. Now I know nothing on earth about motors, 
and until that day I had never wantedto. I hate machin- 
ery and never could do anything with a nut or a screw or 
a monkey-wrench. As for carbureters and valves and 
magnetos—well, to put it shortly, I can only sit and swear 
if things go wrong in a motor. Hyacinth, however, was 
in her glory, of course. She was out of the car in a minute, 
with the engine open; and in another minute she was 
hunting for her tools in the box under the seat. Even in 
lifting off the seat I had managed to make a clumsy mess 
of it, and so had poor Harry. He grew very red and said 
something under his breath. That trying girl slipped 
out of her big white coat, wriggled into a holland overall 
and busied herself with the blighted machinery. Harry 
awkwardly offered to help her, but she triumphantly 
waved him to one side. I knew better than to do anything 
but efface myself. Hyacinth was equal to this or any 
emergency, and her slim wrists and arms were as strong 
as steel. 

Conatantine looked wretched. I laughed in my sleeve 
at his woebegone face. He came and stood beside me, 
muttering: 

“Makes a chap feel such a fool! Not a woman’s work! 
How can a man learn about motors on a Manitoba 
prairie? Still—to see a girl!” 

“I know,” said I, pretending to be full of friendly 
sympathy, inwardly shaking with sardonic glee. 

He turned to me so sharply that I winced. 

“There's no excuse for you,” he said. ‘‘ You live among 
people who eat and drink and talk and breathe motor cars 
all day long ——”’ 

“‘Doesn’t prevent me from hating them,” I said shortly. 
“Doesn’t prevent the subject from boring me to death.” 
Here Hyacinth came round to us with glowing cheeks and 
a delicious smile. 

“T’ve got it right,” said she gleefully. Then she looked 
at Harry and the triumph faded out of her eyes. 

“I’m obliged to learn a few little things,”” she murmured 
apologetically. I was amazed by her tone. ‘Uncle’s 


‘It's a Pine Life—Out 
There in Manitoba— But 
it’s a Lonely Life" 
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always teaching me,” she went on. “I'm so often in the I've found the Bluebird,” said he ridiculous; I've Am I to congratulate l rt, wit! 
car. You see * She stopped, grew crimson—her found out what life really means I'v ever been a saturnine scow 
eyes filled with tears. She slipped out of her wrapper and happy before.” His flush deepened 
got back into the coat Harry was fiercely holding. “It I snapped off an oriental poppy with a vicious twist “Well, I t exactly spoke et. I t want t 
seems to be all I’m fit for!” His eyes glared at me over of my wrist. do anything rash. You see, there are still difficultis I 
her hat. “Oh!” said I. “You haven't, haven't you?” desperately in love with her I wanted t ke her in np 
When the drive was over and she had once got me “I owe it all to you,” Lid Harry astounding! arm and tell her oO the and there hut el you 
alone she sudder ly broke out into a fierce tirade which “You Surprise me !” said I feebly Any villair ld remember the sort of wife | came home for 
amazed me. feel foiled at such a moment. I did thought you had forgotten it,” said I 
“It’s all wrong!” she cried. “It’s all wrong Oh, I “You've given me bach my youtl he ent on cheer *‘No—lI wish I could: but it ilwa it the back of n 
wish I’d never learned to do anything useful. If ever I fully. He was about twenty-nine You've anged the mind even when I’m with her, and when I iway fre 
have a daughter of my own I'll take care that she’s brought whole world to rose-color.”’ her comes out and war r t's the ce a fix! 
ip to be thoroughl) helple ss and ornamental!” “Oh, have I?” said I. It was ymilort gy to know tt Ho p 
““God knows,” said I sadly, “‘that you’re ornamental I was a good fairy who had used m white mag t “You see when she was dece r 
enough, Hyacinth.” create a confounded pink world, full of ‘ i ‘ i You have told me vet exa } i ck 
Her cheeks were like an apple-blossom then, but it was lor Harry Constantine to be happy ir you,” I reminded him. 
a very dewy apple-blossom. Her eyes were wet too “Hyacinth told me 24 “Well—you know, don’t you, ho ‘ 
“‘Ah, but it’s the helplessness that does it,’’ said she “Told you?” I stared; and well I might. If there wa tend : 
V retchedly. “Tm so horribly capable!” one thing Hyacinth would not and could not have told I've forgotten how he'd bee pret \ ive be 
She leaned back on the garden-seat; and I realized with him it was the simple truth; but I needn’t have worried. buried in my new book. Tell me agair 
a pang that she had hurried me out of the drawing room “Poor little thing!” he murmured fondly. “Poor, “Well, about that dinner. She said she cooked every 
after tea to make me help her. There had not been many helpless little soul!" blessed thing with her own hand It wa olly go« id 
crises in her short life which she could not deal with com- “What!” I cried. He smiled. dinner. A man wouldn't mind a long ride home on a dark 
petently herself, but now and then a man is useful; and at “Oh, she told me everything! he told me how she had ght half as much if he had a dinner like that ahead 
these rare times it was her habit to turn to me. been deceiving me. She told me how much she had wanted I ground my teeth at the thought 








I kept a gloomy silence for a long time and would not to make a good impression 
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look at her. Why should I warn he Why should I tell “Good Lord!” His fatuousness appalled me He She didn’t do it at all The cook did it e ca 
































her that useless ornaments were no good to that infernal went on: eve boll a potato She cried whe she confessed 
colonial? Why should I tell her that it was modest worth “Yes, she did. She told me she had ible to Good Heavens!’ The thought of another " } y 
and absolute efficiency he was looking for? Why shouldn't it up. She told me how it was poiso er le e pr lege of drying those dewy eyes made me wri 
I let her flounder on with her silly mistake? Why should being naturally as open as the day. I knew she wa And that new frock—the lilac one, with pan 
I play Harry’s game for him? She was foolish enough and as the day, Rupert.” embroidered down the front. She said she’d made 
feminine enough to fall in love with his six feet of sunburnt “Oh, yes,” I murmured. “As op the day!” She didn’t. It cost six guineas at a shoy 
colonialisri1, and she must reap the conse- I'd seen Hyacinth making t lres I'd 
quences. On she went, those maddening sea- even tidied the little satin case of silks for her 
blue eyes still dewy. I wouldn't look at her. embroidery. Yet I held my peace 
I knew too well what would happen to me if I rhen those muslin curta She never 
lost myself in those blue depths. roned them. She doesn t eve! s how to 
Suddenly she abandoned all concealment. make starch or iro She burns herself 
“How can a man fall in love with a girl he iron and gets the st I over he ir 
who always makes him feel like an incapable when she tric She kept nothing i 
fool?”’ she cried she aot t eem to! ve Tf 
* How indeed?” I agreed softly. She | esd ks Pigs make | feel sich 
**A man hates to feel small.” ind hens make her nervou eep too. She 
“He does indeed,” said I darkly I was " at motoring destr i iral affec 
beginning to take an artistic pleasure in my n for sheep or het She ‘ i id o 
part. If I was to play the villain in their silly ( \ she 8 s wi he wa t me 
melodrama I thought I could do it very well the fields the other after he could 
ndeed. I roused myself to comfort her. I hardly refrain from flinging herse o 
saw her idea and pandered to it. r whe ve passed that white 
“No man,” I said seductively, “likes a ce 1 wish she had t ‘ l ‘ 
woman to excel in the things he does himself. d 
And as for the domestic virtues — well, no man \ e wife for a farmer | gyeste 
of spirit wants to marry a pudding.” malevolent 
“What does a man like a woman to do? He sighed 
Hyacinth asked with a piteous tremble of her “Yet it makes her adorable Il want her to 
lip. I hated Harry with a still darker, fiercer cling to me when she’s frightened — 1 couldr 
malevolence, and let myself go. fall in love with her when | thought sh 
‘A man likes a woman to be sweet and sO Drave and clever and capa! he mace 
clinging and helpless and womanly,” I mur- me feel so small. A man hates to feel sn 
mured, thinking sardonically of the little log rimidit charming and ye here 
home, with the chickens and the pigs and the ne wv er you know there re ‘ eve 
cows and the hens, and the washing and the olves some ‘ l ) i} ‘ e he 
ironing, and baki brewing, and sewing one a good deal \ ) be able 
and knitting and darning—and all the other “ Il thought she wa } ‘ ) he 
trifles my young colonial had summed up so e told me sher ea be w than a 
glibly. “He likes a soft, dainty creature to be of ther fall: but he lis ‘ 
waiting by his warm fireside to welcome him ‘ ere of a, ‘ ‘ 
with her prettiest frock, and her curliest hair, I lil cl ‘ 
ind her sweetest smile. He wants a delicate out there ge or ‘ e tl 
reature, born to be petted and waited upon.” e bea f e we esse R 
Hyacinth dabbed her eyes and regarded me Ye makes it rather awh 
doubtfully for a second. Had that ass gone Itmust!"’ My heart leape \ ' 
nto details, | wondered, as to the requirements to give up the idea? \ 
of his prairie home? I hoped not. me one—mor ; i 
‘He wants a woman who can’t lay her hand He nearl m pe 
to anything useful until he has shown her the t a _ “T adore her ‘ \ . 
way,” I went on; “a woman with perception That Trying Girt Wriggted Into a Holiand Overall and Busied love tne ¢ ' 
enough to do it extremely well afterward be- Monielt Gein the Reigheed Iacksanes What was the good of telling 
cause of the clever way he showed her how.” falseness of t ‘ I 
Hyacinth regarded me silently with a trembling lip. “And as true as steel. It went bitter ' the And I never loved her until I y her er true 
““You’re always very wise, Rupert,” she said in a low’ grain with her to play such a double g et it day with the motor 1 mm he er tl 
voice. And for fear that my strength of will would refuse me how she had gone to you for advice ' I felt like such a fool! 
to hold out I got up to go. I was feeling very choky jus “She did, did she?” How did she explain tha ] 
then. The discovery of the state of Hyacinth’s feelings “*Yes—she looks upon you as a kind of eld r ‘ xious abe 
was not a pleasant one to swallow—but I would have “I am obliged to her,” said I bitter! O} t is the slight« y f 
my revenge. **She told me how she had begged ed ¢ r er’s « 
‘L went home and shut myself in my garden, leaving the how you had advised her to be tru é ymething g. She é ‘ ‘ 
deadly seed I had sown to germinate. My garden was “IT remember the phrase well,” said I dar kne e looked pretty t ‘ ‘ 
always a comfort. The tulips were over now, it was true; “To be true to herself and me—to aband ‘ ‘ ibout tools because she wanted to it t j M 
but there was a big round bed of Spanish iris in the mid- forever and tell me the whole trut! w anything more about a screw-k« 
lle of the lower lawn which cheered me considerably —a “The whole truth!"’ 1 murmured Then I'm sorry for her iid I gr 
flock of little blue-and-white-and-golden birds, poised for Harry blushed becomingly ‘ mad plau t he turne ‘ 
flight. “A man can’t help feeling touched iid ge g as she wa other thing \ e had gone 
It was weeks before Harry came to see me again, but I “‘when a pretty and charming gir ight yver, bu me to ( 
noticed the change in him the minute I saw him. There “She's all that,”’ I agreed , i eve ‘ rise 
was a jauntiness in his step as he crossed the lawn—an - is so desperately anxious to please ! he ‘ ‘ 
eager happiness it his eyes as he came up to me. Lnrows aside her most cnet ed pring Continued on Page 53 
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¢S=—By James O.Curwood 





YORTY-FIVE MILLION dollars in dividends . 
that’s what you've got to call it; something 
pretty big even when you compare it with the 

earl 


the Steel Trust, the 


dividends declared by 


Tobaeco Trust and one or two others piled on top 
of those. It’s the dividend of the wild places, 
nwatered and only slightly capitalized; the one 


) earth that even Nature herself has had the 
power to keep out of the hands of almost but not 
juite omniscient man, and which she scatters, like 
confetti, among those who are strong enough and 
Forty-five million 
It sounds big and it is big. That 
year's production, as nearly as one can figure 
an industry that is carried in a very loose-mannered 
way in account books and ledgers. Possibly it is a 
rnillion or two over or a million or two under the exact 
figure, for even in the matter of statistics Nature has 
made the fur industry a little different from all others, 
as she attered her foresis and her swamps and 
her fur-bearing seas in so many of the out-of-the-way 
ners of the earth that it is impossible for man to 
be absolutely accurate in his accounting of things. 

This one industry still declaims that romance and 
adventure are not yet quite dead. It insists upon 
remaining in a class by itself. Since two thousand 
years before the days of Christ the pelts of wild beasts 
have played their part in the lives of men. For ten 
centuries they have helped to make history. 

Fur has played as vital and as dramatic a part as 
gold. It has caused wars, has led to the discovery of 
new lands, has helped to change the map of nations 
always holding forth the lure not only of wealth but 
of adventure, that wild and glorious freedom which 
brought about the first peopling of our own unknown 


g or 


venturesome enough to go after it. 
dollars in raw furs! 


was last 


has SC 


cor 





West. And, unlike gold, it has refused to be cornered 
by the selected few. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
has tried it and failed. Paris has tried it. London 


have failed, 


has tried it. All In a smaller way a 

Montreal buyer essuyed to “corner” the muskrat’s 

pelt and went to smash with three hundred thousand 

on his hands. A Paris house held up the Russian sable, 

women turned suddenly to fox; a London 

“cornered” beaver when a beaver coat was worth 

five hundred dollars, and last year beaverskins sold as low 
six dollars Next year they may go to twenty 

Many believe they will. 

Only a few years ago the trapper in the Canadian wilds 
could searcely give a lynx pelt away and was glad to get 
two or three dollars for it. Then woman, fickle beauty, 
wanted lynx; and in a twelvemonth they climbed to 
twenty-five dollars a pelt. Likewise, in a season or two, 
this one captivating directorship of the fur industry turned 
from seal te fox, and that year a single fox pelt sold for as 
high as four thousand dollars. Then she fell in love with 
mink; and the royal favorite of kings and empresses—the 
little ermine-— that was once upon a time worth more than 
his weight in gold, took a tumble to “thirty cents” a pelt 
in truth. And so, as Lord Strathcona, head of the great 
Hudson’s Bay Company, chivalrously says: “It isn’t an 
industry at all. a romance of the Lady 
and the Beast.” 


and the 


buyer 


a pe It. 


or thirty. 


It’s a romance 


How Prices Have Gone Kiting 


T HAS always been aromance of the Lady and the Beast, 

as far back as history paints its pictures for us, and it 
always will be. It was the little white ermine and the 
lady —the beautiful mistress of Grosselier—who induced 
the first few chivalrous gentlemen, one of them the lover of 
a2 queen, to set out with swords at their waists on their 
for fur in the New World two hundred and forty 
years ago; and perhaps, in setting off her lover on his 
romantic adventure, Grosselier’s lady urged him on with 
the pretty sentiment of a certain lovely young woman 
whom I had often noticed stroking and fondling her furs 
as though they were alive, and of whom I asked an explana- 
“They're so soft and purry, and so filled with the 
warmth and glisten and feel of life,” she said, “that I 
sometimes almost forget they’re dead!" 

This young woman —and several million others in this 
country today--might well go into a panic of dismay if 
they realized just what the next and some say the final 
chapter in the romance of the Lady and the Beast is to be. 
The head of a great Paris house told me not so very long 
ago that within another ten years only women of wealth 
would be wearing real fur, and cold facts bear out the 
statement. No longer can a woman buy her twenty 
and twenty-five dollar mink set; she must now pay from 
seventy-five to a hundred and fifty dollars for a fairly good 
set, and on up to three hundred —and even five hundred 
if she gets AA pelts from the Far North. Everything in 
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tion 
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The Author on the Trail on the Edge of the Barren Lands 


the way of fur, with few exceptions, has gone up in the 
same wey; and even the rabbit—the little humbug —has 
found his place in a score of imitations. Each year the 
number of fur-bearing animals decreases—each year the 
world’s catch grows from ten to twenty per cent smaller 
than the preceding year; but this makes no difference in 
Nature’s dividend, for as the supply grows smaller the 
price soars upward, until it more than offsets the loss. Only 
a few years ago the value of the world’s annual catch of 
raw furs was about twenty-five million dollars; today it is 
nearly twice that, with the supply only about two-thirds 
as large. The Hudson’s Bay Company still pays its 
dividends, but it hands out a sack of flour for the single 
skin of a lynx or a marten, and not for a pile “‘as high as 
the hunter’s rifle.” Within the years of my own experience 
lynx and fisher-cat were used for leggings; now they deck 
beauty and royalty at coronations. Only five years ago 
1 met two Canadian trappers who were coming down from 
the North with three hundred martens, worth then about 
four dollars a skin. That catch would now be worth seven 
thousand dollars. There was a time, less than a decade 
ago, when from the Aleutian Islands alone there were 
taken one hundred and fifty thousand skins of the sea 
otter each year; and they were cheap. Then a sea-otter 
craze swept the feminine world; and the women, with 
the peremptory demand of their pretty lips, sent ships 
scouring the seven seas for them—or as many seas as they 
could be found in. As a result, the next to the last chapter 
was written in the story of the otter. Last year only four 
hundred skins were taken from the Aleutians, with a sacri- 
fice of a dozen human lives; and these skins went almost 
entirely to the cities of Paris, Berlin, London and Vienna. 
A few years more and the sea otter, with the black and 
silver fox, the marten and the lynx, will be almost as for- 
gotten as the seal; for of what avail are warships, the 
treaties of nations and a score of “ protective” laws against 
woman’s demand? If she wants seal she shall have seal 
until they are gone; and in spite of the treaties and war- 
ships aforesaid she wanted them, and she got them. 
Twenty years ago the seal herds of the Pribilofs numbered 
over five million head. Today it is estimated there are 
not more than from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
thousand left. The year 1909 was a particularly hard 
one on the few that were left. Fabulous prices were offered. 
At the London and Paris auctions, not only the agents of 
wealth but the fashionable ladies themselves came in their 
carriages to bid for the pelts. It was a year of ruthless 
slaughter, in spite cf the fact that the smoke of patrolling 
warships hung frequently over the sea about the Pribilofs. 
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It is estimated that, besides the older seals, fully ten 
thousand baby seals died during that hunting season. 
Last year only half as many were killed— because 
there were fewer to kill. In that direction woman's 
adventurous poachers have done their work well. 

Just now there is a great demand for the common 
fox, for the fox, like the skunk, is a sort of Jekyll and 
Hyde, which travels under many guises. “‘Red”’ is too 
plebeian a name, so he is dyed to a glossy black and 
is sold all the world over for ‘black fox,”’ his brother 
of that color being worth anywhere from five hundred 
to several thousand dollars. Six years ago one million 
seven hundred and sixty thousand foxes were caught 
to supply the world’s market; four years ago that 
number had fallen to one million two hundred thou- 
sand. Then the black-fox craze swept through the 
cities, and the fox was trapped, poisoned and run 
down by dogs, until even the white Arctic fox, that 
was worth only fifty cents ten years ago, was almost 
exterminated wherever the E and Northern 
hunters could get after him. As a result of this relent- 
less pursuit of the fox, his number has been cut in two 
during the last five years; and last year less than 
eight hundred thousand could be secured for the 
market. From two dollars a pelt the common red fox 
has jumped to twelve and fifteen, the “cross” to as 
high as a hundred, and silver and black to prices that 
make a single skin worth a small fortune. In the 
London market ordinary pelts bring from five hundred 
to one thousand dollars, and from that up to four 
thousand dollars. This latter figure is the highest 
legitimate price ever brought by a black fox, though 
it is known that an English lady of title purchased a 
skin at auction for thirty-five hundred dollars and 
turned it over to an Austrian 
seven thousand dollars. 





Kimo 


nobleman’s wife for 


‘‘Rats’’ Now in Demand 


T WAS a Parisian who first saw the real beauty of 
the common muskrat and the skunk. Lowdown- 
sounding names those--muskrat!—skunk! For years 
woman turned up her pretty nose at thera and allowed 
the gentlemen to use a few of the pelts in edats and caps. 
Muskrats—and skunks, mind you! The poor farmer lads 
who caught them could get only a few cents apiece for 
them. Rats sold as low as three cents; skunks at twenty- 
five cents. Then a Frenchman rose from out a glory of 
skunk and proclaimed the “black sable” and the “river 
mink.” Every lady in the land knows what happened 
soon after that. Skunk was no longer skunk. As “black 
sable” he became a fad. It was found that he could be 
turned into half a dozen high-priced substitutes, because 
his fur was really beautiful—though cheap; and asa result 
over a million and a half of his tribe were caught three 
years ago. Two years ago this number decreased to nine 
hundred thousand, last year to between four hundred and 
five hundred thousand. No longer is his catlike track a 
common sight in the snow of the barnyard and about the 
chicken house. Woman has “got” him. He is going 
and going fast. The world could use five million skunks 
this year; it will have to be satisfied with three or four 
hundred thousand. 

It is impossible to say how many million muskrats are 
now used annually; but they have gone from three cents 
a pelt to as high as eighty in this country, and a dollar 
in Paris and London. “Three years more,” says a Mon- 
treal buyer, “‘and then the real famine will come, for the 
muskrat and the skunk, two of the cornerstones of the fur 
industry today, will be gone.” Even the rabbit has been 
forced in to keep up the fading supply; and surely it takes 
a strong imagination to picture bunny as “white and 
blue fox!” 

However, the romance of the Lady and the Beast does 
not begin with the raw pelts in their bales or-the finished 
product in the furrier’s warerooms; and woman, as she 
toys with her silky treasure, probably dreams but little of 
the real heart and soul of the romance that has come down 
through the centuries. And yet between them there is 
that touch of affinity which gives the story of fur its 
prettiest touch; for she may love her diamonds and her 
silks and satins and rare laces, but it is seldom with the 
warmth and sentiment that goes with her love for her 
furs. In more ways than one her whims and feminine 
fancies have helped to make the history of the world, but 
never more picturesquely than her demand for fur. It was 
the beaver that lured men from the St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi, and thence to the Rockies—opening up a con- 
tinent. It was the sable that drew the tribesmen of 
Asiatic Russia across to far Kamchatka; and the sea otter 
that led the Spanish and the English all round the world 
in crazy craft, giving us our first knowledge of the Pacific 
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from Alaska to California. And it 
was the little ermine that opened up the 
Far North of the New World. 

That Far North is today the world’s last 
great trapping ground. From the shore of 
Lake Superior to the Arctic Sea, from Lab- 
rador to the of the Athabasca, 
centuries of men lived and died in the 
pursuit of fur—the heroes of this romance 
of the Lady and t! and it doesn’t 
take a strong imagin in that 
light. It is a country of splendid wildness 
and of grand defiance to man; a country 
fully -third the whole 
Europe, int iilroads and civilization 
will never go. Reaching from the coast of 
Labrador south of I ngava, the southern- 
of this which will 
runs just 
below James 
Bay, and swings north and westward through 
Mackenzie It is in 
many Ways the desolate country in the 
world as well as the picturesque and 
Great areas of ridge-mountains, 
twisted of past 
led with cavernous streams and thousands 

cover unexplored 
Country pene- 


Coast 


country 





Beast; 





to see it 


one as ol 


owhich rr 


most line wilderness 


remain a r all time 


north of the Height of 


wiuderness 10 


Land, 


Land to the polar seas. 
most 


most 


romantic 


torn and ipheavals 


ages, 


~ + ] 
of rock-bottomed lakes, 


ds of 


mare Vn 
square 


iles. 
dogsledge and snow-shoes in 


n summer reaches out 
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pt plains, tenanted by only 





the most venturesome trappers, who brave 
the wild Arctic blizzards in pursuit of the 


barrens, in turn, 
sts of small timber 


northern fox; and tl give place to 
and to other 
muskeg. Basking in 
sunshine in summer, this breeding-world of 
rs freezes into the death-chill of sixty and 
j rees below zero in winter, keeping human life 
down to that terrible point just halfway between existence 
and l beginning of known time, man 
and Nature have been at war in this terra incognita of the 


great swam] k fore 
f } 


great areas ol caribou-haunted 


warmth and 


the rarest { 





seventy deg 


anninilatior Since the 


f) 


r-seekKer, 
¢ 
In the 


as large as 


whole re 


Ohio, 


gion of Ungava, a country eight times 
is a #f less than two 
thousand, half Eskimo and half Montagnais, Nascaupics 
and Crees. In a country a hundred and fifty miles wide, 
and running entirely round the eastern, southern and west- 
ern shores of Hudson's Bay, forming a territory of three 
hundred thousand square miles, there is only one human 
being to every hundred square miles; and most of this life 
about the hundred and odd posts of the Hud- 
and the Revillon Brothers Company. 


population 


is cente red 


son's Bay Company 


When the North Begins to Thaw 


W' RE it not for these posts, life would soon cease to be 
in this Northland. It is vastly more untenable and 
hazardous than Alaska or the Yukon, for man has been able 
to bring towns and industries to those regions of gold, and 
steamships carry the fortune-hunters to their shores; but 
in the unbroken wilderness of the North man’s life 
hangs upont the pack on his back and the posts. 
Perhaps if woman could see the story of fur as it actually 
and the wild and half-savage force that is working 
she would find still more of that feel 


once 


wo things 


begins, 


her, 


out i 


2 in the furry 





she wea 


th ngs 


Two of the Author's Companions and Guides —Indian Trappers 


barter their furs for supplies and credit, and hurried back 
to their traplines again. With spring it is different. Now 
begin the holiday months of the wilderness people. Indian 
and half-breed trappers bring with them their wives and 
children, their dogs and summer tepees. The few 
trappers move in with their families. For hundreds of 
square miles about the wilderness is emptied of all human 
life and the post becomes a metropolis. For a few days 
there is great The furs 
classed, purchased and credited to account, and the com- 
pany’s supply store is a scene of wildest excitement and 
jubilation. The Indian trapper is the greatest spendthrift 
on earth and as free from care as the fish in the st 
If he has made a good catch he i He decks his wife 
in the gaudiest raiment he can find and throws his mone 
of the 


white 


business activity. sorted, 


are 


reams. 


rich 





round like a millionaire as long as it lasts, in spite 
company’s constant warning for him to be more careful; 
but he knows the company cannot get along without him 
and that it will care 
done for two and a half centuries. So he 
help him. He is 
long as he has a dollar of credit or a package of tobacco i: 
sight. He will wager with the other bucks on anything 

from a dograce. a footrace or the flight of a st 
ability of his squaw to beat some other Squaw in a teat 
marksmanship. fighting, no q 
whisky. I have seen a buck lose his dog team with a good 
natured grunt. It is a mighty 
“broke” by midsummer; but that doesn’t worry him 


for him when he isa beggar as it has 
has his fun, and 
his wife and his children 


a great sport as 


to the 


larreiing, no 


me 
There is no 


good Indian who i oO 


expects to be broke about that time, and from then on he 
is taken on credit by the company — but only for absolutes 
necessities, food and tobacco He begins to get 

and ragged. His wife’s gay raiment drops awa) 








The 


nh snows are 


It is spring 
lus 
ai 


From the 


yrowing 


der foot. 


south there come 
the soft breaths ol 
air that set the } 


poplar buds swell- 





ing; the wilderness 
awakens into new 

life; the air is filled 

with the song 

rushing waters 

and to acompany’ | 
post, where each 


pring for two hun- 
dred years ma 

have witnessed this 
Same scene, the 
forest peopl come 
trailing in with 
their second catch 
of the season. The 
first 
brought in just be- 
fore the holidays, 
but then the hunt- 
ers remained only 


catch was 








long enough to 


A Trapper's Typical Home in the Thunder Bay Country 
























August his children are half ake He 
might work at odd jobs for the comp 
but he won't for during the umme 
months he is a gentleman of k re and 
it is almost an insult to ask | to 
anything else 
Ther come Lhe hange tiv t ‘ 
wind from south north He uh i 
ome morning quite sober From a hundre 
cite the arbiters ol tast n are i ¥ 0 
him to get busy and thers hat he a 
which makes him respond ts ‘ i Fror 
the | leasures ol the imme it 
to his forest cal and | \ y ra 
houses twenty hity or a hu ed ie 
away Follow other da 1 DU es 
with the compat He is « tted, witho 
possessing a dollar of his owr Phe compa 
makes him a loan of a: here m fifty to 
four hundred dollars’ worth of supy , 
cording to the trapper ‘ ‘ his pre 
vious reputation; and tate L\ugust or ear 
In September, if he lar north, he is | 
face into the deep solitudes of the erm 
with his wife and his childre 
Pert ips i the heart of a dee Va or 
| inder the shelter of a ridge-mo ain, or 
| the depths of i great forest, filt ora hu 
dred miles from the post, are } cabin, } 
traps and the beginning of |} ‘ No 
until early in October does the forest hunter 
begin to set his traps, for he knows that the 
longer he waits the better the quality of the 
fur will be He has no fear of some other trapper catch- 
ing it, for it is an unwritten law of the North that ons 
rapper must not encroac h upor the grounds of another 
So it happens that the grounds of a father may be inherited 
by the son and by the children of that sor At e time, 
when the Hudson's Bay Company itself held the power of 
life and death, an encroachment upon another's trapping 
ground was as good as a death-warrant; but this has ceased 
to be—-except in occasional instances Yet the unwritten 
law is respected by all, from the trapper to the savage 
Covering the Trap Line 
LINE is twenty, thirty or even fifty mile length 
and is usually set with about two hundred tray ! 
falls and poiso ts for wolves and foxes. The e beg 
near the tral per nome ind stretches thro nm tr 1 
forest, great Wii i over V d-sv ept barre and 
so run that he the trapper re hes the end o i 
he is aga ear home It takes him abo " t 
cover a iorty-t le line ind he raveis it ‘ ee 
skinning h game wherever i caugnt and u gw Ufhe i 
casses for bait When he arrive t | al ie 
his pelts 1 perhaps a haunch of caribou « ose, | 
has noth to do tor tor eight hours except " ¢ 
he na a | T ne w le i i « n re . t | 
the green pel stretch the i do all the 
while the trapper i tur b ‘ 
leeping, is the beg x ‘ bine a 
sunt over the tr t 
At Ne Year rai ‘ ea I 
er big ‘ t i ‘ te 
| 
ul | 
{ } 
' 
, 
J 
| re 
4 , 
! ‘ 
\ 
‘ | 
‘ ! ‘ ‘ 
} >} 
| ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; 
ed the | 
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Alm Old Woman and a New One in 
the 





‘I~—i'm Afraid lee Madea 
Drecardful Mistackel’’ 


HAVE already said that 


facturers of Lhe women in every country and responsible 


the men are the sole manu- 


for what they are or fail to be. It is necessary to con- 

radict this statement before a ry explanation can be given 
of the singular conditions economic, social and moral 

hich surround the women of France. In this nation alone 


the women create the 


And if any one wishes to see 
his 


men 
hat a man vho has been evolved and limited by 
omankind, let him consider the Frenchman. This does 
ot mean that he is not a brave soldier, but that as a sol- 
does not 


d wears red breeches. It 


among the foremost scientists in the 


er he 8 peevi h an 
ply that he is not 
vorid, but that he can devote his life to making the most 
it discoveries and at the same time be the slave of a 
demimondaine. He is also the most astute of the modern 
write with the mournful grandeur 


ils of society; but frequently he is 


psychologists, and can 


f Isaiah about the ev 


t formed or disciplined personally in his own nature to 





} 
be reliable morally in his re 


And the women have 


lations to society. 
hecome the chief victims of their 
own creation, as often happens with creators. To begin 
with, man is the cause of the widespread enmity so notice- 


able among French women. This profoundly affects eco- 
Thus there are 
where there is probably a 


ent of them employed than in any other country. 


nomic conditions among them no trades 


nions for women in France, 


iryer per 
W herever you see women getting together in unions and 


vements to further their own interests, it is a sign that 
themselves a higher value morally 


mov 
they are placing upor 


They are uniting in an effort to raise the 


nd sndu trially 


tandard of their self-respect and to command more respect 
and better wages from the men who employ them. It 


ndicates a certain evolution of the sex to be able to make 
this choice and risk the ancient, merely masculine disfavor 
rhe shopgirl of France has not reached it. She is 
till contending for the favor of one man. Her hopes are 
centered in winning him from the other girls. She lives all 
day in the most luxurious surroundings, in stores where the 
t beautiful things in the whole world are displayed for 
constantly in contact with richly 
Her wages are insufficient. 
the sordid little home from which she comes with 
But 
uffer a new contempt and the old privations for a 


ormen 


ile, where she comes 
lressed women who come to buy. 
he hates 
penurious economies she does not join a union 
and 
fetime in order that the working women who come after 
etter conditions and receive more respect 


her may enjoy 


and higher wages 


Courting Under Difficulties 


M ADAME PEGARD is one of the French women who 
a have done something to alleviate the lives of working 
Through her influence a law was passed 
ago which entitles a married woman to her own 
ntil then the husband took them and spent them 
For this service Madame Pégard 
of Honor. There is no one like your 
with a decoration and a flourish 
It is a way he has of 


women in France 
two years 
sled 1 
wages. | 
wccording to his fancy. 


received the Legion 


Frenchman to accent it 


when he really does a good deed. 
howing off.”’ 
Nearly all the professions in France are open to women, 
ind the 


i been slow to avail themselves of 
these 


ive not 
They are to be found among the sci- 
teachers and aviators, and it is 
even possible to get a female coachman or chauffeur. It is 

ustom for the French parents to take these advan- 
tages into consideration when they have small means and 
dot for only one, say, of their two 
daughters. that the girl with the best mind 
recei an easy 
and comparatively inexpensive means of disposing of her 
with the wonderful educational advantages to be had, 
ially in Paris. They put a price on the head of the 


women h 
opportunities 
entists, doctors, lawyers, 


tne < 


are able to provide 
They see 


ves an education for one of the professions 


espe 


Old 





other and marry her 
to the man who will 


take her for that —the 
dot. 

So much has been 
written about the 


female endowment 
marriage 
France that it is 
scarcely necessary to 
but I am 
reminded in this con- 
nection to mention 
the newest foreign 
missionary, one who is probably doing more real service 
than many of those in any heathen land. This is the 
English girl in French society. The American girl is in 
bad repute with the better class of French mothers, owing 
to her disposition to walk down the Champs Elysées, for 
exumple, talking in her raucous young voice, which is an 
octave higher than any French woman would dare speak. 
And they particularly object to the scandalous way she 
has of looking everybody straight in the face. In my day 
it was accounted the sign of a good conscience and a clea 
mind to be able to hold one’s head up and look the next 
person squarely in the eye; but in a country like France, 
where the human eye is the most beautiful and has the 
worst reputation in the world, it is best for women to go 
with their lids at half The English girl always 
does this, and carries her shoulders the same way, for that 
matter, ( onsequently sne 1s supposed, by the French, to 
be better bred. Also, since the late friendliness between 
France and England it is the fashion to admire her. For 
this reason she has done much to loosen the bondage of 
young French girls, who are undoubtedly the most to be 
pitied of all young things in the civilized world. They are 
now allowed to play golf and tennis, and so forth, like their 
English cousins. They are still guarded, of course, but 
quite recently two of them may go out together for a walk 
or for shopping without being accompanied by a governess. 
They may even go to parties in the evenings escorted by 
their brothers. This is a great innovation. On the whole 
now they get more outdoor life and enjoy better health 


custom in 


discuss it; 





mast. 





It is Now Possible for the French Girl to See Her Affianced Lover in the Garden 
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however, in the m: 
| say to her ne 


for my 





of mind and body. They rem: 
market. A French mother wil 

“IT cannot find a | 
a dot, but still we do not get a husband for her. 
help me?” 


The neighbor is obliging. 





ighbor 
daughter. She has 


Will you 


usband 


She Spe ak to 


ome young 


man of her acquaintance. She names the girl’s dowry. The 
youth considers. If it is enough he says he will take her 
Negotiations begin at once They are engaged and the 
are married. Then for the first time he sees her alone 
But even this custom has been affected by the Englist 


girl’s ecurtsh p, 80 that it is now possible for the French 








girl to see her affianced lover in the garden at sufficient 
distance from the ever-watchful mother for them to do 
a little lovemaking without being overheard. 

One cannot say whether this is the best method to pu 
sue in mating people. There are fewer divorces in France 








than in America. But then a very large number of Am« 
ican women who have married Frenchn have ed 
divorce. Anyhow it is not worth discu Z Ola ou 
country is concerned. If all of Peggy’s relations should 
combine in the effort they could not affiance her to ar 
who had not made love to her de pe ratel: and gone de 
upon his knee hgurative speaking I ‘ 


of her heart and hand 


Husbands in America 


\ HATEVER may be said of other countries int} 








America is today the land of the most beautiful court- 
ships. Courting-time is the period to which every maice 
looks forward and upon which every eld wife looks back 
infinite pleasure—the one place in life upe hich the su 
always seems to shine, about which the roses bloo \ 
for this we are deeply indebted to our men. I do no 
they make the best isbands 1 he worid hough | 
believe it. That depends upon the individual husbar 


as elsew } ere, are ilKe 
} 


ney remain Corke 


America, 
vescent delicious waters, good as long as t 
up, but left open they tal 
they marry. There is a lot of fizz i 


some men in 


become stale that 


n their | 





nothing but flat i: ipidity about them as husband if 
is what mar y a woman ia ls to consider when she take 
} bar l,and 4 he cr It 
a lover instead. A I 
does not last. But theres 
a particular reason why 
the American man sur- 


passes every other lover at 
He deeply nonors 
and reveres the woman to 
whom he is making love 
He does not anticipate, as 
the Frenchman do 


least. 


must 


using marriage as a cl 
for that liberty 





which she 
girl. It is 
when a man feels this 


never had as a 
or ly 
enduring confidence in a 
woman that he can exalt 
himself into the 
lover without misgivings 
to the future. 

Sut to come back to the 
French women. A certain 
circumstance in France has 
given tothe idle rich womer 
during the last five or six 
years a singularly becoming 
occupation. 


Since the sep- 


aration in this country of 
the church and state thes« 
women have rallied to the 
the former. 
Their piety has not in- 
creased, but their charities 
have grown immensely. 
This 

The state confiscated much 
of the property belonging 
to the church, such as lands 
and convents. Thousands 
of the religious orders be- 
came homeless. The rich 
Catholic women have been 
venturing by their efforts 
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has been necessary. 
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to support and provide suitable shelter for these nuns and 


for other missions. Also, many of them during the last 
three years have joined the Lyceum Club in Paris—a 
branch of the same club in London—which was founded 
by English women. It is the only one in the city that 
has a name of its own and that is conducted like any 
man’s club. They have not been slow to become the most 
influential part of it and in adapting it more or less to 
French ideals, in spite of its English origin and the fact 
that the membership is composed largely of English and 
American women. 








There are one hundred and ten thousand women enrolled 
as members of the Woman's Suffrage Union of France. 
The movement has met with singular opposition on the 
one hand, and on the other with the most remarkable favor 
from an unexpected source. The men, so far from oppos- 
ing it, are friendly to it. Not only the governing class, 
but those of the Academy, the scholarly and scientific men, 
and even the bourgeois regard it with distinct satisfaction. 
But the great body of French women are more actively 
oO} posed to it than are the women in ot her countries. The 
Catholics have recently formed a league to combat it, and 
the working women, from whom the suffragists have gained 
so many recruits in England and America, are indifferent. 

As a matier of fact, the move- 
ment has not yet escaped from 
the cranks who invariably attach 
themselves to a new idea While 
we were in France Mademoiselle 
Jose phine Gondon, of Toulouse, 
challenged the editor of a local 
paper there to a duel on account 
of an article he published in reply 


to one she had written in- which 
he declared that marriage was 
degrading to women. It was a 
good opportunity fora Frenchman 
to have been properly matched in 
one of those frisky, fancy little 
duels of which we hear so mucl 
But the editor declined the chal 
enge, to the increased indignatior 
of Mademoiselle Gondor 

In addition oO 
surdit the mov 


turther dam 





ged 


repute by the tac 





of women of questionable character 
have atiached themselves to it and 
have ¢ xploite dg the cause to attract 
themselves, This is 


especially unfortunate, bec4use i 


attention t¢ 


has eliminated from the movement 


the women of the petile bourgeoist 
thout whom it cannot possibly 
coed 


The National Backbone 


( NE day an old friend who had 
lived se eral year i Paris 
called, As usual, conversatior 


irned upon the much-discussed 
French women. 
“Ah!” she laug 


have been listenin, 





andals about these wome 
class of which we never spe ak at 
home. It is queer that this is the 
only nation that has a sort of hysteria for exposing its 
vices. But come for a walk 


the good women of France. 


with me; I will show you 
1 hey are the real backbone 
of the Republic, not the men.” 

We came out on the Avenue Victor Hugo. Mrs. D. 


passed before a little shop, with its counter on the street 


\ 


outside as usual heaped high with sabots and dishes 
and dusters. In*the doorway were an old man and an 
old woman. They were the same size apparently and had 
very round and short. They had been 
married so long, had done the same things together, had 
had the same thoughts, that they looked enough alike to 
be twins. 

“There is one,” said our guide, nodding her head to the 
old lady as we passed. ‘And here is another,” she went 
on as We came opposite a stationer’s shop and saw the wife 
sitting before the ledger at the desk. There are two 
more,” she pointed to a woman in a wineshop and one in 
a little place no larger thar 
for sale. 

““These are the women who hold France together. In 
England it is those of the richer and noble class who have 
the greatest influence; in Germany it is only one woman 
in a thousand with charm, who may never do anything 
herself. But in France it is the wives of the petite bour- 
geoisie. They marry and go into these little shops with 
their husbands. They work night and day. They bring 
up their children. They are thrifty and above reproach. 
You may see hundreds of them in every street in Paris, in 


the same figures 











a cabinet, where jewels were 
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every town and hamlet of France, always taking the more 
responsible positions in their little businesses, always filling 
them better than the men would. 

“You observe that madame’s face is not beautiful, that 
her expression is a trifle severe,” she commented as we 
passed a grocer’s stall where a woman was weighing carrots 
on the counter. ‘“‘That is because she deals with a close- 
fisted public. Tomorrow you will find her here, attending 
strictly to business, and next year also, until she has accu 
mulated enough to insure an income of three franes a day 
each for herself and her husband. Then she will go into 
the country to live. But there will be another woman 
to take her place in this shop the next time you come, 
another wife and mother, younger, but made of the same 
stuff. France produces these flinty, durable women who 
never go wrong, who never really advance at all in the 
scale of things, but who stand and have stood for hun- 
dreds of years for a certain thrift and narrow, feminine 
righteeusness.”’ 

These are the women who will determine when France 
shall give the franchise to women. At present they are 
opposed to it, not « nly for the reason I have alre ady men- 
tioned 


of not being willing to join a movement that is 
too much exploited by cranks and women of questionable 





They Looked Enough Alike to be Twins 


reputation—but because they have a conviction that 
is sacrilegious and unbecoming for women to concer 
themselves with political affairs. 

One morning, to her great joy, Peggy found among her 
letters on the breakfast tray an invitation from Mademoi- 
selle Monot to call upon her that day Mademoiselle Monot 
is the president of the French Woman's Suffrage Union, but 
we could not tell how advanced her notions mis 





regard to young girls gadding about the street 
alone; so it was decided that I should go along to give the 
proper air of respectability to Peggy. 

Mademoiselle Monot received us in her 
round old lady, wearing a black lace cap upon her head 
with a bleared expression as if the years had faded her 
very wrinkles. We understood at once that both she and 
her salon had seen better days. She looked at Peggy as 
if she saw her through a mist. She had the air of ar 
ancient, patient mother making excuses for he 
still hoping the best for them, as she talked of the Union 
and its tremendous difficulties. 

““No,” she answered in reply to a question, “‘the idea of 


7 


suffrage is not yet popular among the mass of French 
women. The petite bourgeoisie are oppose: 

**No,” she replied again, 
the women favored it. Frenchmen are always ready to 
make a new experiment 

“No,” to Peggy's next inquiry; * 
political life if they get the franchise 
peculiar faults and confusion to public lif 


i to it 
“the men would not object if 


to have a new sensation.’ 


no, they will not purify 






They will add their 






I began to think it would be a depressingly negative 
interview. ‘‘But they will get the ballot in France at 
last?” persisted Pe EKY- 

“Oh, yes, long before the last. It will come soon every 
where ‘ 


suffrage for womer We have conceived it out of 


our great need. Whatever is conceived must soon ex 
This is only the period of gestation necessary before any 
birth is possible - 


She drifted away into that sibyl trance I have noticed 
before in the older women of other countri« vno «are 
absorbed in this question, Her head drooped he stared 


dreamily into the roaring life of the street outside We 
went out feeling that we had been in the presence of one 
whose hopes triumphed over time and conditio 
I come now at last to Peggy again. It ha 
pinning on the tail of the kite to end th t 
women of each country we visited with a 
pretation of Peggy, as her moods changed according to the 
climate and conditions that surrounded us. In spite of 
her seriousness, Peggy has always sustained a fluttering 





kite-tail relation to my own soberer mind But now, 
at the end of our journey in France, she was like a 
sad little ribbon of femininity that refused to rise and 
wave in the wind. She underwent in France a change 
so strange and pathetic that | 
record it with a sorrow that is 
mixed with humor and sympathy 
I do not know whether the meta- 
morphosis she went through 
should be called an evolution or 
a submission to the inevitable fall 
of woman. But this is certain, she 
has remained a differ 
from that day. 


Dersol 


Acrobatic Conversation 


N ENGLAND she had indulged 
in a dashing, arrogant and typ- 
ically unscrupulous flirtation with 
an Englishman. She flattered the 
English that much, you und 





stand. In Germany she assumed 


a sort of pitting 


showed too much confidence in 


his sentimental advance There 
is something terrilyingly mine 


diate about a German man when 


he fixes his eye i wove por " 
woman. And | attributed Peggy 


temper, not to the fact tha he 
was offended but to the fact that 
she simply retired to that 
scratching hercene commo 
maidenhood, which often in time 
18s Lamed by love um lewd to be 
lieve that at last, if the officer had 
canceled some of his too masculine 
egotism and had kept in | br 
liant uniforn long enoug! he 
might have advanced in my niecs 
regard perilously near to the rt 
hieations ol her excellel yung 
heart. This, as you will see 


designed as a compliment Lo the 


German brand of manhood, Ar 








Americar yma lo much 
toward ga rty Leutor 
husband Bu we had not bee ] r } ‘ efore | 
discovered that Peggy considered Frenchmen of a d 
lower species, from which an America The | ould 
not 0 tenance a romant propo ) } joing 
rhe e to her pe lliar ter ‘ anctit I i 
he was corre I 0 j ) On the r 
he was only American. She ceased to refer to her Hugue 
not ancestry She charged me ! » mm isu 
r 
had been the skelet er clos Also al hed he 
cal iry ¢ which he had so frisk } uted wa 
Fre i had ar y to do é na ‘ 
) eect Un.il we lived tha mth Par he had 
1 s used her ha iS ast cr ne ner gue whe 
she uked 
Peggy, my dear juired one d ftera iliar 
tr g expedite he had made ad re il 
No, Au Peg ! 
Well ou seem tol ‘ yst ? t | j ) 
You o peak yw h yourr j 
E | i lL er mea Lo use ag i re ‘ 
Wh 
‘Because it is a sign of ligt ‘ ttlene oral ar 
piritual significance to lLalk WILh one ali-four is Lhene 
people do loday Il saw a woma welghing I ed 
pounds crossing the street and gesticulating iilke the flaps 
of a biplane as she conversed with her companior And 
the men—ough! It is disgusting to see a human being 
whom we have always regarded as of graver, stronger 
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The Right Age—By James Hd. Collins 
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LD John Bagot was a merchant of the last generation 
and thoroughly looked the part. His tall, spare 
Yankee frarae was always clad in a black frock coat. 

His black derby was of the flat-topped variety. All through 
the Lot New York summer he stuck to his stiff white shirt 
and starched white tie. His lean, nervous face was set off 
by dignified muttonchop whiskers of the type still sacred 
to the stage banker, and his heavy-framed gold eyeglasses, 
attached to a black silk cord, were taken off at intervals 
when he talked and used in gesture. 

It would be necessary to go back still another generation 
to reach the beginnings of Oldbuck & Bagot, the importing 
house of which the old gentleman was now sole proprietor. 
Trade had centered at the lower end of Manhattan Island 
when young Bagot came from New England and got a 
job at Oldbuck’s. Ships that brought the goods from 
England almost stuck their bowsprits in the office windows. 
The Yankee lad was active, shrewd and thrifty. He moved 
round the sedate mercantile community of that day, made 
friends in many lines, got new customers in their own and 

uved his money. When Oldbuck was ready to slack up a 
bit Bagot bought an interest in the business and became 
junior partner. When the founder retired he bought the 
rest. Oldbuck had been out of it more than thirty years. 

The office was still in the same locality — southeast of 
Wall Street —and the business carried on in pretty much 
the same way. In spite of the movement of trade uptown, 
Bagot stuck there It was a matter of pride that he held 
his old customers and through them served indirectly 
those first families of New York who had been so important 
when he came to the city. True, almost every month in 
later years saw some customer, a merchant of long stand- 
ng, Shut up shop forever under the auspices of either the 
sheriff or the sexton, and hardly any new connections 

but the old gentlernan was fairly well off. 
Profits in that line had been rather more than wide in 
times past. He had money put away, lived comfortably 
and looked to the business to furnish him an occupation as 
long as he needed one, even if Willie did not like importing. 

Up to the day that Willie came into the office, following 
his graduation from Yale, Oldbuck & Bagot had never 
sent out a typewritten letter. If the old gentleman did 
not write them in longhand they were dictated to Foster, 
the veteran bookkeeper, who had been connected with 
the concern longer than himself. 

Willie was John Bagot’s grandson, the only child of his 
only daughter. Since his parents’ death, when he was a 
little bey, he had lived with his grandparents and been 
their chief interest. They sent him to school and college 
in first-class style, and looked forward to launching him in 
life with every reasonable advantage. Willie was a good 
boy, and a bright one, and appreciative. It was under- 
stood that he should have a trial at importing; and if that 


replaced them; 
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were not to his taste then he might choose what- 
ever business seemed congenial. His grandfather 
was not sure but importing had played out. Old 
Man Foster, the bookkeeper, was convinced that 
it had. 

Willie came into the office and began learning 

the business. His grandfather and the bookkeeper 
lived in another commercial generation. John 
Bagot understood that ways of doing business had 
changed radically, yet did not know just how or 
why. At one time there had been plenty of trade 
in certain quarters where now there were only the 
slenderest pickings. It had disappeared and he 
hadn’t followed it. Old Man Foster understood 
this, too, but had a comprehensive reason of his 
own that covered everything and kept him placid. 
He would show Willie a petty order from some 
elderly merchant in a side street uptown and recall 
the days when that man had skimmed the cream 
off the trade of New York’s leading families. 

“Only a few odd lots,” said the veteran. “We 
used to sell him by the hundred gross. He's behind 

in his bills, but I can remember when his credit was good 
for anything wecould sell him. In those days, my boy, the 
trade was not hogged by foreigners. That’s the curse of 
business today —the foreigners take everything.” 

Old Man Foster had his own conception of a foreigner. 
To his way of thinking, every trader born across the ocean 
got goods for nothing, sold them below cost, lived on 
black bread and garlic, and saved his unholy profits intact. 
That explained everything. It was the “pauper labor” 
doctrine of the high protectionist in capsule form. When- 
ever Old Man Foster felt gloomy about the business he 
took this little pill. 


Young Blood in the Old House 


OON the quiet of the old office was broken by the rattle 
of atypewriter. Willie hired a stenographer and began 
quietly looking round to see where trade had gone. There 
was trade—undoubtedly. Imports of their goods were 
larger than ever and backed by an enormous domestic 
output the past fifteen years. Who did the business? 

Old Man Foster was right about the foreigners, so far 
as their decaying trade was concerned. On the average, it 
took about five years for the industrious immigrant to 
graduate into that branch of the business. They had it 
all—and on terms that made it foolish to compete. 

However, the whole basis of the trade had changed. 
In Granddaddy Bagot’s youth business had been direct 
and personal. Men went to the tailor for clothes and the 
cobbler for shoes. Women took a big basket and went 
to market for meats and vegetables. Production and 
distribution were still done on a parish scale. Gossip of 
all the trades centered in a few counting rooms. Everybody 
knew the standing of everybody else. Merchants told 
their wives when they went home to noonday dinner in 
the village which was then New York. 

Now, however, production and distribution had become 
national. You called on a factory superintendent or 
purchasing agent and sold a year’s supply of goods if 
quality and price were right. In the old days small 
quantities sold to a personal clientéle carried profit enough 
to grow rich on. Today margins were so small that 
handling vast quantities was the only salvation. 

Willie soon had the run of things. College acquaint- 
ances helped him and he made friends among men con- 
nected with the big manufacturing houses. At the very 
outset it became clear that their goods were not right. 
The old connections in England had run to seed, too, and 
their product was not in keeping with present-day Amer- 
ican demand. New connections were necessary. There 
was a fine chance to supplement the business by adding 
domestic goods and to widen the line generally by carrying 
related commodities. 
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One morning, three months after entering the office, 
Willie got down and found his grandfather fidgeting 

“Where is that young lady?” he asked, glancing over 
his glasses at the stenographer’s desk. It was closed. 

“Oh, yes,” said his grandson; “she’s taking a vacation.” 

“Well, I find that I cannot answer my letters without 
her. I’ve become accustomed to dictating to her. Can't 
we hire somebody to take her place for the time being?” 

As the business was brought into Willie’s generation 
the old gentleman watched and learned. He was an 
excellent learner. When Willie said it was time to move 
uptown, leaving the dust of fifty years behind, he had 
some regrets, but in a month was enthusiastic about the 
light, space, cleanliness and convenience of a modern loft 
building. He got used to new standards for goods, and 
to looking for business in new directions, and to lunching 
with men who had been babies in arms when he bought 
Oldbuck out and yet were purchasers of more goods than 
the country’s total imports in his most prosperous days. 

“Willie is right,” he assured Old Man Foster. “In 
our time it was profit that counted; but now the idea is 
volume — you see, Willie knows where to look for volume.”’ 

Business runs in periods. One of the pressing problems 
of the man who lays down policy is to keep the organization 
in touch with today. Times, methods, goods and demand 
change—and ways of getting business and keeping it, 
and looking at things; but the men with the business do 
not change unless the policymaker is actively on the job 
Organization develops a hard crust. It grows retrospective 
and tries to live on its mighty past. It looks for business 
in the places where it used to be and overlooks the places 
from which it is coming now. 

Roughly speaking, business conditions change radically 
about every ten years. 

In the fifties American business was a matter of import- 
ing and trading, with methods modeled on English lines 
The sixties drew most of our business ability into the army. 
In the seventies energy developed by the war overran the 
West and built the transcontinental railroads. 

The eighties brought development of manufacturing 
and raw resources. Those were bonanza days. Hard 
drinking, hard-swearing barons got rich in lumber, beef, 
mining and other basic wealth. Railroads were wrecked 
and stolen by stock manipulation. The savings of the 
East were sunk in Western boom towns. 

In the nineties bonanza days were over. Manufacturing 
had to be studied on its merits, processes improved, 
material comfort extended and output increased to meet 
shrinking profits. It was a period of rebating and unscru- 
pulous competition. Yet at the same time order began 
to appear and finally expressed itself in the forming of 
large business combinations. 

Continued on Page 40 
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RNOLD arrived at the office the next 


morning punctually at five minutes By EE. Phillips Oppenheim not th n he resta ira t. Y ) k ow wh ‘ . 


to nine, and was already at work 
when Mr. Jarvis appeared in the counting- a a a 
room ten minutes later 
Gayety’s not upset you then, eh?” the 
latter remarked, divesting himself of his hat and overcoat. 

“Not at all, thanks,” Arnold answered shortly. 

“Nice house, the governor's, isn’t it?”’ 

“Very nice indeed,”’ Arnold assented. 

“Good dinners he gives too,’”” Mr. Jarvis continued. 
“‘Slap-up wines and the right sort of company. Must have 
been an eye-opener for you.” 

Arnold nodded. He was not in the least anxious to 
discuss last night with Mr. Jarvis. The latter, however, 
came a little nearer to him. He took off his gold-rimmed 
spectacles and wiped them carefully. 

“Now ! should like to know,” he said, “‘exactly how 
Mrs. Weatherley struck you?” 

“She appeared to me to be a singularly charming and 
very beautiful lady,’’ Arnold replied, writing quickly. 

Mr. Jarvis was disappointed. 

“She’s good-looking enough,” he admitted. “I can't 
say that I’ve seen much of her, mind you, but she gave me 
the impression of a woman who wasn’t above using the 
powder-puff. She drove down here with the governor one 
tay, and to look at her you’d have thought she was a 
princess come among the slums.’ 

“She was born abroad,”’ Arnold remarked. ‘I dare say 
this atmosphere would seem a little st range to her.”’ 

“Sort of half a foreigner, I've understood,”’ Mr. Jarvis 
continued. “Speaks English all right though. I can’t 
help thinking,” he went on, “that the governor would have 
done better to have married into one of our old city 
families. Nothing like them, you know. Some fine women 
too. There’s Godson, the ex-lord-mayor. He had four 
daughters, and the governor might have had his pick.” 

‘Here he comes,” Arnold remarked quietly. 

Mr. Jarvis took the hint and went off to his work A 
moment or two later Mr. Weatherley arrived. He passed 





through the office and bestowed upon every one his 
customary salutation. At Arnold’s desk he paused 
ior a moment. 

“Feeling all right this morning, young man?” he 
inquired, striving after a nete of patronage that 
somehow or other eluded him 

“Quite well, thank you, sir,” Arnold answered. 

“You found the evening pleasant, | hope? Didn't 
lose any money at bridge, by-the-by, eh?’ 

“Mrs. Weatherley was good enough to take on the 
stakes, sir,"’ Arnold replied. “‘As a matter of fact 
I believe that we won. I enjoyed the evening very 
much, thank you.” 

Mr. Weatherley passed on to his office. Jarvis 
waited until his door was closed. 

‘So you played bridge with Mrs. Weatherley, eh?” 
he remarked 


‘I did,” Arnold admitted. ‘“‘Have you noticed 
the shrinkage of weight in these last invoices, Mr. 
Jarvis?” 

Mr. Jarvis accepted the papers that his junior 


passed him and departed into the warehouse. Arnold 
was left untroubled with any more questions. At 
half past twelve, however, he was sent for into Mr. 
Weatherley’s priv ate office. Mr. Weat herley was lean- 
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ing back in his chair and he had the air of a man who 


to a resolution. 


nas come 
“Shut the door, Chetwode,” he ordered. 
Arnold did as he was bidden. 
“Come up to the desk here,”’ he was further in- 
structed. ‘‘ Now listen to me,” Mr. Weatherley con- 


tinued after a moment’s pause. ~ You are a young 
man of discretion, | am sure. My wife, I may say, 
Chetwode, thought quite highly of you last night 


Arnold looked his employer in the face and felt a 
sudden pang of sympathy. Mr. Weatherley was cer- 
tainly not looking so hale and prosperous as he did a 
few months before. His cheeks were flabby, and there 
was a worried look about him that the head of the 
firm of Samuel Weatherley & Co. should certainly not 
nave worn. 

“Mrs. Weatherley is very kind, sir,”” he remarked 
“As to my discretion, I may say that I believe I am 
to be trusted. I should try, of course, to justify any 
confidence you might place in me.’ 

‘I believe so too, Chetwode,” Mr. Weatherley 
declared. “‘I am going to trust you now with a some- 
what peculiar commission. You may have noticed 
that I have been asked to speak privately upon the 
telephone several times this morning.” 

“Certainly, sir,” Arnold replied. “It was I who 
connected through. 
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‘I am not even sure,"’ Mr. Weatherley continued, 
it was speaking, but I received some communications o 


which I think I ought to take notice. I want you accord 
ingly to go to a certain restaurant in the West End, the 


name and address of which I will give you, orde 
lunch there you can have whatever you like an 
until you see Mr. Rosario. I dare say you rer 


meeting Mr. Rosario last night, el 





‘Certainly, sir. 
replied. 
“He will not be « xpecting you, so you will have 


I remember him quite well 


near the door and watch for him Direc Lily you see hi 


must go to him and say that this message is from a 
Tell him that whatever engagement he may have f 


for luncheon, he is to go at once to the Prince's gri 


and remain there until two o'clock. He is not to 
the Milan —th 
Do you understand 

‘I understand perfectly,”” Arnold assent 


supposing he only 





la igns al me 





“You will have done your duty,”’ Mr. Weatherley 
“There need be no mystery about the affair You ei 


at once that you are there as the result of certain tele 
messages addressed to me this morning, and that I 


if f ie 


have come mysell iii had been possi Die If he cho 


disregard them it is his affair entirely —not mine 


same time I think that he will go.” 


the name of the place where you v 


inend 
ormed 


llroon 


Said 
phone 
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a} 

Ont 


“It seems an odd sort of a thing to tell a perfect stranger 


sir," Arnold remarked 
Mr. Weatherley produced a five-pound note 


‘You can’t go into that sort of place without mone 
in your pocket,”” he continued. “You can account to me 
for the change later, but don’t spare yourself Have 
good a lunch as you can eat The restaurant is the Mi i 
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“] Teil You That Rosario Was a Robber of Mankind 
Was One of Those Who Feed Upon the Bones of the 


He 
Poor" 


Z& 


curiousl 
Have uu ever bes there the he ed 
Once or twice r Arnold adn ed 
“Not on the twenty-eight hillings : or vou w¢ 

‘ \ as 

irom me 


vere slightly different at the time 
Mr. Weatherley hesitated rhis young ma manner 
d not invite confidences On the other hand he v 
ye ely curious about hit 
What made you come into the city, Chetwode?” he 
asked ‘You don't seen altogether cut out for it not tha 
ud io your work and all tha rt hing & We 
vu ha ay 
1 haven't a word of complaint to make, mind. Al! the 
Same you certainly seem as Lhough you might have done 
little better for yourself 
It is the fault of circumstances r \ ) ied 
1 am hoping that before long you will find that I do 
vork well enough to give me a better po iO 
You are ambitious ther 
rhe face of the young man was sudder grin 
| mean to get on,” he declared There were several 
ears ol n e whe I used to imag thing I ha 
juite inished w nh that I realize tha there ynil re 
way by means of which a man can cou 
Mr. Weatherley nodded ponderously 
Well,” he said let me see that your ork is well done 


and you may find that promotion is almost as q k in the 
as anywhere else You had better be off now.” 
‘I trust,”” Arnold ventured to observe as he turned 


ward the door, “that Mrs. Weatherley is quite well tl 
morning?’ 

»o lar I } yw he Mr. ¥ herle replie 
My wile 1 isua isi bie Del ‘ j heotr me 
(Continental hal uu know l expect 
back by three o ch You must « e and re rt te 

me the 

Arnoid brushed his hat and coat h extra care a 
he took them down from the peg 

Going to lunch early, aren't you M Jar 
remarked, looking at the clock. “Not sure that we 
can spare you yet smithers | tt ' 

am going out for the governor AY 1 replied 

What the bank?” Mr. Jar ke 

Arnold affected not to hear. He i j ) . 
the street t a cigarette, and | 1 his bo care 
polshed Londo Bridge at rh is Mt ‘ 
plenty o e, he Look the tra { haring 

alked = blithe ( the Str i Freed 
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full of the eve st night. Ther 
that he could no lersta et the i 
that seemed to be leading h ir ela 
ud ve ire He found himse watching e face 
the rand with a new an . w " 
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Quite well, sir, thank you 
Mr. Weatheriey looked at | employes 
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Quite true, sir,”’ Arnold assented *My circumstances 
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we glanced half carelessly around as though to see 
whether she recognized any acquaintances. Arnold, how- 


~~ 


ever, was convineed that she was simply anxious not to be 


ernearda 
ell me,” she inquired, “has my husband sent you 
Arnold admitted the 
‘I have a message,”” he replied. 
For Mr. Rosario” 
For Mr. Rosario.’ 
‘You have not seen anything of him yet, then?” she 
asked quickly 


Hie has not been here,”’ Arnold assured her. “I have 


Kept my eyes glued upon the door oy 

Tell me the message quickly,” she begged. 

Arnold did not hesitate. Mr. Weatherley was his 
ployer, but this woman was the latter’s wife. If there 
V rets between them it was not his concern. It 
eemed natural enough that she should ask. It was 
ertainly not his place to refuse to answer her question. 

I was to tell him that on no account was he to lunch 
here today,”’ Arnold said. ‘‘He was to go instead to the 
grillroom at Prince's, in Piccadilly, and remain there until 

Mrs. Weatherley made no remark Her face was 
h he was watching her, Arnold 
could not himself have declared at that moment whether 

deed this message had any import to her or not. 

‘I tind my husband's behavior exceedingly mysterious,” 
he said thoughtfully. ‘I cannot imagine how he became 

cerned in the matter at all.” 

“| believe,”’ Arnold told her, ‘“‘that some one telephoned 
Mr. Weatherley this morning. He was asked for privately 
veveral times and he seemed very much disturbed by some 
message he received.” 

Some one telephoned him?” she repeated, frowning. 

Now | wonder who that person could be.” 

She sat quite still for a moment or two, looking through 
the glass-paneled door. Then she shrugged her shoulders. 

“In any case,” she declared, “I am here to lunch and 
1 am hungry. I will not wait for Mr. Rosario. May I sit 
ere?” 

He called a waiter and the extra place was very soon 


prepared. 





notionless. ( losely thou 





‘If Mr. Rosario comes,” she said, “‘we can see him 
from here. You can then give him your message and 
he can please himself. I should like some omelette aur 
champignons, please, and some red wine-—nothing more. 
Perhaps I will take some fruit later. And now, please, 
Mr. Arnold Chetwode, will you listen to me?” 

She undid her ermine cloak and laid aside her muff. The 
collection of costly trifles that she had been carrying she 
threw carelessly upon the table. 

‘Last night,” she continued softly, ‘we agreed, did we 
not, to be friends? It is possible you may find that our 
friendship may be one of deeds, not words alone.” 

“There is nothing | ask for more sincerely,”’ he declared. 

“To begin with, then,”’ she went on, “I wish that you 
would not call me Mrs. Weatherley. The name annoys 
me. it reminds me of things that at times it is a joy to 
me to forget. You shall call me Fenella and I shall call 
you Arnold 

“Fenella,” he repeated half to himself. 

She nodded 

“Well, then, that is arranged. Now for the first thing 
{ have to ask of you. If Mr. Rosario comes I do not wish 
that message from my husband to be delivered.” 

Arnold frowned slightly. 

“Isn't that a little difficult?” he protested. “Mr. 
Weatherley has sent me up here for no other reason. He 
has given me an exact commission, has told me even the 
words Lam to use. What excuse can | possibly make?” 

She smiled 

* You shall be relieved of all responsibility,” she declared. 
“If I tell my husband that I do not wish you to obey his 
bidding that will be sufficient. It is a matter of which 
my husband understands little. There ase people whose 
interest it is to protect Rosario. It is without a doubt they 
who have spoken this morning through the telephone, but 
my husband does not understand. Rosario must take 
care of himself. He runs his own risks. He is a man and 
he knows very well what he is doing.” 

Arnold looked at her thoughtfully. 

“Do you seriously suppose, then,” he asked, “that the 
object of my message is to bid Mr. Rosario keep away from 
here because of some actual danger?” 

“Why not?” she asked. “Mr. Rosario has chosen to 
interfere in a very difficult and dangerous matter. He 
runs his own risks and he asks for a big reward. It is not 
our place to protect him.” 

She raised her veil and he looked at her closely. She was 
still as beautiful as he had theught her last night, but her 
complexion was pallid almost to fragility and there were 
faint violet lines under her eyes. 

“You have not slept,” he said. “It was the fear of last 
night.” 

“T slept badly,” she admitted, “but that passes. This 
afternoon I shali rest.” 


“T cannot help thinking,” he went on, “‘about those men 
who watched the house last night. They could have been 
after no good. I wish you would let me go to the police 
station. Or would you like me to come and watch, tonight 
or tomorrow night, to see if they come again?” 

She shook her head firmly. 

“No!” she decided, “it wouldn't do any good. Just 
now, at any rate, it is Rosario they want.” 

Their conversation was interrupted for several moments 
while she exchanged greetings with friends who passed in 
and out of the restaurant. Then she turned again to her 
companion. 

“Tell me,” she asked a little abruptly, ““why are vou a 
clerk inthe city? Youdonot come of that order of people.” 

‘Necessity,’ he assured her promptly. “I hadn’t a 
sovereign in the world when your husband engaged me.” 

“You were not brought up for such a life?” 

“Not altogether,” he admitted. “It suits me very well 
though.” ‘ 

“Poor boy!"’ she murmured. ‘“‘ You, too, have had the 
evil fortune. Perhaps the black hand has shadowed us 
both.” 

*“*A man makes his own life,” he answered impulsively, 
“but you — you were made for happiness. It is your right.” 

She glanced for a moment at the rings upon her fingers. 
Then she looked into his eyes. 

“IT married Mr. Weatherley,” she reminded him. ‘Do 
you think that if I had been happy I should have done 
that? Do you think that, having done it, I deserve to 
know or could know what happiness really means?”’ 

It was very hard to answer her. Arnold found himself 
divided between his loyalty toward the man who, in his 
way, had been kind to him, and the woman who seemed 
to be stepping with such fascinating ease into the empty 
places of his life. 

“Mr. Weatherley is very devoted to you,”’ he remarked. 

A shadow of derision parted her lips. 

“*Mr. Weatherley is a very worthy man,” she said, “ but 
it would have been better for him as well as for me if he 
had kept away from the island of Sabatini. Tell me, what 
did Lady Blennington say about us last night?” 

His eyes twinkled. 

“She told me that Mr. Weatherley was wrecked upon 
the island of Sabatini and that your brother kept him in a 
dungeon till he promised to marry you.” 

She laughed. 

“‘And you? What did you think of that?” 

“T thought,” he replied, “that if adventures of that sort 
were to be found in those seas I should like to beg or bor- 
row the money to sail there myself and steer for the rocks.” 

“For a boy,” she declared, “‘you say very charming 
things. Tell me, how old are you?” 

“Twenty-four.” 

She nodded. 

“You would not look so old if it were not for that line,’ 
she said. ‘‘ You know, I read characters and fortunes. All 
the women of my race have done so. I can tell you that 
you had a youth of ease and happiness and one year of 
terrible life. Then you started again. It is true, is it not?” 

“Very nearly,”’ he admitted. 

“I wonder *2 

She never finished her sentence. From their table, 
which was nearest to the door, they were suddenly aware of 
acommotion of some sort going on just outside. Through 
the glass door Rosario was plainly visible, his sleekness 
ruffled, his white face distorted with terror. The hand of 
some unseen person was gripping him by the throat, bearing 
him backward. There was a shout, and Arnold and his 
companion both saw the cloakroom attendant spring over 
his counter. Something glittered in the dim light —a flash 
of blue polished steel. There was a gleam in the air, a 
cry, and Rosario collapsed upon the floor. Arnold, who 
was already on his feet and halfway to the door, caught 
one glimpse of the upstretched hand, and all his senses 
were thrilled with what he saw. Upon the little finger 
was a signet ring with a scarlet stone! 

The whole affair was a matter of seconds, yet Arnold 
dashed through the door to find Rosario a crumpled heap, 
the cloakroom attendant bending over him, and no one 
else in the vestibule. Then the people began to stream 
in—the hall porter, the lift man, some loiterers from the 
outer hall. The cloakroom attendant sprang to his feet. 
He seemed dazed. 

“Stop him!” he shouted. ‘Stop him!” 

The little group in the doorway looked at one another. 

“He went that way !"’ the cloakroom attendant cried out 
again. ‘He passed through that door!” 

Some of them rushed into the street. One man hurried 
to the telephone, the others pressed forward to where 
Rosario lay on his back, with a thin stream of blood finding 
its way through his waistcoat. Arnold was suddenly con- 
scious of a woman’s arm upon his and a hoarse whisper in 
his ear: 

“Come back! Take me away somewhere quickly. 
This is no affair of ours. I want tothink. Take me away, 
please. I can’t look at him!” 

“Did you see the man’s hand?" Arnold gasped. 

“What of it?” 
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“It was the hand I saw upon your window-sill last night. 
It was the same ring —a scarlet signet ring. I could swear 
to it.” 

She gave a little moan and her whole weight lay upon 
his arm. In the rush of people and the clamor of voices 
around they were almost unobserved. He passed his arm 
around her, led her back through the restaurant and into 
one of the smaller rooms of the hotel. He found her an 
easy-chair and stood over her. 

“You won't leave me?” she begged. 

He held her hand tightly. 

“Not until you send me away!” 


vil 


ENELLA never became absolutely unconscious. She 

was for some time apparently in a state of intense 
nervous collapse. Her breath was coming quickly, her 
eyes and her fingers seemed to be clinging to his as though 
for support. 

“You think that he is dead?” she faltered once. 

“Of course not,” he replied reassuringly. “I saw no 
weapon at all. It was just a quarrel.” 

She half closed her eyes. 

“There was blood upon his waistcoat,”’ she declared, 
“and I saw something flash through the window.” 

**T will go and see, if you like,’’ Arnold suggested. 

Her fingers gripped his. 

“Not yet! Don’t leave me yet! Why did you say that 
you recognized the hand—that it was the same hand you 
saw upon the window-sill last night?” 

“‘ Because of the signet ring,’’ Arnold answered promptly. 
“Tt was a crude-looking affair, but the stone was bright 
scarlet. It was impossible to mistake it.” 

“It was only the ring then?” 

“Only the ring, of course,” he admitted. “I did not see 
the hand close enough. It was foolish of me, perhaps, to 
say anything about it, and yet—and yet the man last 
night —he was looking for Rosario. Why should it not be 
the same?” 

He heard the breath come through her teeth in a little sob. 

“Don’t say anything at present to any one else. Indeed, 
there are others who might have worn such a ring.” 

Arnold hesitated, but only for a second. He chanced to 
look into her face, and her whisper became his command. 

“Very well,” he promised. 

She sat up a few moments later. She was evidently 
becoming stronger. 

“Now go,” she begged, ‘‘and see—how he is. Find out 
exactly what has happened and come back. I shall wait for 
you here.” 

He stood up eagerly. 

“You are sure that you will be all right?” 

“Of course,” she replied. ‘‘Indeed, I shall be better 
when I know what really has happened. You must go 
quickly, please, and come back quickly. . . . Stop!” 

Arnold, who had already started, turned back again. 
They were in a ladies’ small reception room at the head of 
the stairs leading down into the restaurant, quite alone, 
for every one had streamed across the courtyard to see what 
the disturbance was. The side of the room adjoining the 
stairs and the broad passage leading to the restaurant was 
entirely of glass. A man on his way up the stairs had 
paused and was looking intently at them. 

“Tell me, who is that?”’ Fenella demanded. 

Arnold recognized him at once. 

“It is your friend Starling—the man from South 
America,”’ he told her. 

‘Starling!’’ she murmured. 

“T think that he is coming in,”’ Arnold continued. ‘He 
has seen you. Do you mind?” 

She shook her head. 

“No. He will stay with me while you are away. 
Perhaps he knows something.” 

Arnold hurried off and met Starling upon the threshold 
of the room. 

“Tsn’t that Mrs. Weatherley with you?” the latter 
inquired. 

“Yes,” Arnold told him. ‘“‘She was lunching with me 
in the grillroom—I believe that she was really waiting for 
Rosario-.-when the affair happened.” 

“What affair?” 

Arnold stared at him. It seemed impossible that there 
was any one who did not know of the tragedy. 

“Haven't you heard?” Arnold exclaimed. ‘ Rosario 
was stabbed outside the grillroom a few moments ago.” 

Starling’s pallid complexion seemed suddenly to*become 
ghastly. 

“Rosario — Rosario stabbed?” he faltered. 

“T thought that every one in the place must have heard 
of it,” Arnold continued. “He was stabbed just as he was 
entering the café not more than ten minutes ago.” 

“By whom?” 

Starling’s words came with the swift crispness of a 
pistol-shot. Arnold shook his head. 

“I didn’t see. I am just going to ask for particulars. 
Will you stay with Mrs. Weatherley?”’ 

Starling locked searchingly along the vestibule. The 
news seemed to have affected him strangely. His head was 
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t back, his nostrils distended. He reminded 
Arnold for a moment of a watch-dog listening. “‘ Of course,” 
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understar He turned away regret 








inge A quick glance W h 
) i hen tor the rst time 
ed tt e ot the 
err oO h he | i «¢ r 
Some one mu have rned Mr 
Weatherley of wl " like to } 
pen!” he ex é It for tha 
re I , here! 


the re i You could tt have 
aone 1! t 

Ar id =turne i ha ittie 
shiver His 1 ion had been to save 
ama life, and he had failed! 


rWAst enty n ites to four before 


Arnold reached the office. 





looked at him curiou iy a he took off 
his hat and hung it up 
I do know what you've been up 
to, young n he remarked but a 
u'll find the governor in a queer 
ate oi mind For the la hour he’s 
bee ringing his bell every five minutes, asking for you.’ 
I was detained,”’ Arnold answered shortly Is he 
alone now? 
Mr. Jarvis nodded 
“TI think that you had better go in at once,” he advised. 


“There he is, stamping about inside. I hope you've got 
some good excuse, or there'll be the dickens to pay. 


The door of the inner office was suddenly 
Weatherley threshold. He 
Arnold with an expression partly of anger, } artly of relief. 

last, young ! !” he exclaimed 
you been all this while? Come 
the time? 

‘I am very sorry indeed, sir,” Arnold replied. “I can 
assure you that I have not wasted a moment that I know of.” 

‘Then what in the name of goodness did you find to keep 
you occupied all this time?” Mr. Weatherley demanded, 


Mr. 


recognized 


opened. 


appeared upon the 


A 





*So here you are at 


“Where the 


1? come in at once! Do you see 





dickens have 





“Take Me Away 


Somewhere Quickly. I Want 


abou t Lhe eve vy i eT He 
as he was on the point of entering the Milan g 
Mr. Weatherley began to shake. He lo 
on the verge of a coll ‘ He 
‘The murderer i ot iught Ar 
“No one seems to have se I lear 
have been hiding ne wv r ré 
time to realize what was happening 
Mr. Weatherley had been standing u all 
clutching nervously at his dest He rdde 
into his easy-chair H lace Was gray, ! 
as though he were about to have a stroke 
‘Good Lord!”” he murmured ‘Rosario 
had him after all! The killed him! 
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Postal.Savings Bonds 
A THE date of the Postmaster-General’s annual 


report, postal-savings banks had been in operation 
eleven months. At first the system was applied tenta- 
ively to only a few post-offices, being gradually extended; 
but at the end of eleven months the total deposits amounted 
to eleven million dollars, Evidently the system is proving 


¢ 
its usefulness, 


The law provides that a depositor may convert his 
savings into United States bonds bearing two and a halt 
per cent interest. This is nearly one-half of one per cent 


below the rate at which the Government is able to borrow 
from general investors. The Panama three per cents were 
originally placed and now sell in the open market at a rate 
yielding the investors over two and nine-tenths per cent 
interest. 

Naturally, then, when a postal -depositor wished to 
realize on his two and a half per cent Government bond, 
ninety-two and a half cents on the dollar was the best 
bid he could get. To protect depositors from this loss 
the trustees of the postal-savings system have undertaken 
to purchase at par whatever bonds depositors may wish to 
dispose of — which, says Secretary MacVeagh in his annual 
report to Congress, has “easily and permanently cured” 
the difficulty. 

We hardly think so, however. A depositor who converts 
his savings into a bond and retains the bond is evidently 
getting nearly one-half of one per cent less interest than his 
money is actually worth. We think conditions imposed 
upon postal savings are unnecessarily rigid; and that, all 
round, the Government could well afford to treat the 
ystem a litte more liberally 


Schedule K Again 


TMHE Tariff Board finds that, after allowing for what the 


flock yields in mutton, it costs nine and a half cents a 
pound to produce wool in the United States, ranging down- 


ird from nineteen cents for fine wools in the Ohio region; 
that in South America it costs four to five cents a pound; 
in New Zealand and on certain favorably situated runs in 
Australia, practically nothing—the mutton yield there 
meeting the total flock expense. Thus, in any event, the 
present duty is more than the total average cost of 
produc tion 

It finds that imiported wools do not shrink two-thirds, as 
Schedule K pretends they do. On the contrary, shrinkage 
of fine Australian and South American wools is less than 
half; and of Australian and South American crossbred 
wools, only one-third 

It finds the present duties are prohibitive on noils, tops, 
nearly all yarns, and light-weight and medium goods for 
men’s wear; that the duty. on certain cheap fabrics, if 
they were imported at all, would be as high as a hundred 
and fifty per cent —in some cases over two hundred per 
cent 

It finds, also, that the cost of manufacturing woolen 
cloth is much higher here than abroad, running—as to a 
great variety of fabrics—one hundred and even one 
hundred and fifty per cent above the English cost; but, as 
usual, the cost differs widely in American mills, and it 


seems that present duties are high enough to protect the 
less efficient ones. 

Any open-minded person would call the report a con- 
servative document; but it furnishes abundant ground for 
revision of Schedule K. 


Immigration to America 


HOUGH final figures are not yet available, it is evident 

that the increase of our population by immigration in 
1911 was decidedly smaller than in any recent year except 
1908, when industrial depression following the panic of the 
autumn before caused an actual reversal of the tide. No 
doubt the Italian War has both checked the movement 
from that country and recalled many emigrants; but to 
explain the total movement of last year a more general 
cause must be sought. 

Arrivals of aliens to the date covered by the last report 
averaged less than eighty thousand a month, while the 
departures of emigrant aliens reached more than half that 
figure. At this rate we would have gained not much over 
four hundred thousand on the year against over eight 
hundred thousand in 1910 

In contrast with these figures Canada shows, for the 
seven months ending October thirty-first, the largest 
immigration in her history. Two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand aliens entered the Dominion in that period, and 
ninety-three thousand of them crossed the border from 
the United States. If we deduct that ninety-three thou- 
sand from our net gain from immigration in approximately 
the same period it would appear that Canada’s increase of 
population from immigration was much larger than our 
own; but there is a considerable return flow of Canadian 
immigrants to the United States of which these figures 
take no aecount. 

For some time Canada has pursued a consistent and 
intelligent immigration policy, while we have had no 
policy at all. 

The Dominion seeks to attract immigrants of the sort 
she has most need of and to distribute them to the best 
advantage to themselves and to her. We are only begin- 
ning to take thought of what the alien should do and 
now he should be treated after he gets here. It would not 
be surprising if Canada, with a more intelligent policy and 
the great resources to be developed, presently supplanted 
us as the chief goal of North American immigration. 


The Trouble With the House 


HE House seems content to deal merely with the raw 

materials of legislation, relegating the production of the 
finished article to the Senate. For example, the Sherwood 
*‘dollar-a-day”’ pension bill provided that “‘no one shall 
be entitled to a pension under this act who is in receipt of 
an annual income of one thousand dollars or more.”” The 
House hastened to strike out this provision, ostensibly on 
the ground that it would “penalize thrift” and that you 
couldn't tell what a man’s income was anyway, and then 
passed the bill by a vote of two hundred and twenty-nine 
to ninety-two. 

About sixty set speeches upon it appear in the Record 
mostly buncombe obviously designed for circulation among 
old-soldier constituents. 

We wonder how many of the members who voted for 
the bill and put eloquent tributes to the veteran into the 
Record really expected that the Senate would amend and 
prune the act —thereby enabling them to gain campaign 
credit with the old soldiers and at the same time relieving 
them from the embarrassment of so great an immediate 
increase in national expenditures. The House unfortu- 
nately is often doing that sort of thing—which is the chief 
reason for the regrettable preponderance of the upper 
branch. 

We favor liberal service pensions to survivors of the 
Civil War who are in any need of them, and a check to the 
flood of private pension bills; but due deliber2! on upon 
the subject is certainly more likely to be had in the Senate 
than in the House. 


Liberty and Immigration 


N 1832, when the present treaty with Russia was signed, 

the United States held that no man could throw off his 
allegiance to the government under which he was born 
without that government’s consent; if he was born a sub- 
ject of the Czar or of the King of England he must remain 
a subject until death, unless their royal majesties should 
consent to a change of citizenship. 

This doctrine is clearly laid down in a decision by our 
Supreme Court in the year 1830, and is recognized in this 
Russian treaty. 

Eleven years later, however, came a great famine in 
Ireland, followed by the emigration to this country of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Irishmen. Shortly after that, political 
conditions in Germany started another great stream of 
emigration our way. So in 1848, Buchanan, as Secretary 
of State, declared man’s right to change his citizenship at 
will, throwing off allegiance to his native land and assuming 
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allegiance to another country. With a steady tide of 
immigration the United States more and more decisively 
adopted that view, gradually enforcing it upon other coun- 
tries, until at present Russia—alone, we believe, among 
civilized states—claims inalienable allegiance from those 
born on her soil. 

That the doctrine of inalienable allegiance is repressive, 
on the whole, to human liberty can hardly be doubted; 
but there is no probability we would have taken an enlight- 
ened stand as to that doctrine when we did if we had not 
been rapidly gaining in population and wealth through 
immigration. 


Uncle Sam Against the World 
\ VV E SEEM at length really to be girding up our loins in 


this matter of trust-busting. There is pending at 
Washington at this writing a joint resolution for a co 
gressional investigation into what is alleged to be a world 
wide Shipping Trust. More than ninety per cent of our 
overseas commerce is carried in foreign ships; and vir- 
tually all these ships, it appears, belong to various cartels, 
pools, traffic agreements, conferences and combinations, 
the acknowledged object of which is to maintain rates and 
prevent competition. 

There are British, German, Dutch, French, Italian, 
Portuguese and Japanese shipping combinations in restraint 
of trade, hemming our shores, so to speak, from Maine to 
Florida, from San Diego to Seattle, and devouring us o1 
every hand. Moreover, it is undeniable that some foreigr 
governments themselves are—at least tacitly —parties t 
these pools and combines whose object is to suppress 
competition in overseas carrying. 

Needless to say we hope that the joint resolution will be 
adopted and that a universal subpcena will be issued sum- 
moning the world to appear at Washington and stand trial 
under the Sherman law. 

Possibly the Supreme Court would find the world guilty 
and decree that, hereafter, the two ends of all ships must 
sail in opposite directions in order to insure competition. 


The President’s Diagnosis 


JROBABLY the following press dispatch was written 

with no satirical intention whatever: 

“President Taft left New York at midnight after thirty 
busy hours in the city. He declared in the last addresses 
he made one of the chief faults of this age is that people are 
living too fast. In his visit here the President spoke 
at five dinners, laid the cornerstone of a home for the blind, 
did Christmas shopping and received calls from many 
political leaders.” 

We ourselves are quite breathlessly of opinion that 
people are living too fast. We maintain it vehemently 
while sprinting for the eight-forty-five express, reading 
five newspapers on the way in and leaping for a cab at the 
station. 

It is hardly absent from our minds during the day, 
except as from time to time we are distracted because the 
telephone operator takes sixteen seconds to answer our 
call or the office boy is two and a half minutes late in 
fetching up the mail. 

Everybody thinks people live too fast nowadays; and if 
it were not for the intolerable afflictions of being compelled 
to wait three minutes for a street car, or having a train a 
quarter of an hour late, or finding dinner not ready at the 
minute —something might be done about it. 


Rigors of the Law 


RECENT press dispatch under a New York date-line 

says: “As punishment for carrying on a stock swindle 
by mail, alleged to have extended over a period of two years 
and to have netted millions, four promoters of the firm of 
Burr Brothers were each sentenced today to serve a year’s 
imprisonment on Blackwell's Island.””. The headlines say: 
“Jail for Swindlers — Perpetrated Long Series of Frauds 
Promoted Oil, Mining and Railroad Projects Over a Series 
of Years—Sold Aggregate of Fifty Million Dollars of 
Stock—Their Profits Fifteen Millions!” 

The sentence imposed was about the same that is com- 
monly inflicted for slapping a policeman. We do not say it 
was inadequate; but we seem to recall a case that occurred 
about a year ago, where a youth who was intrusted with a 
special-delivery letter and stole five dollars from it was 
sentenced to something like five years! 

We do not think any one can say exactly what the pun- 
ishment for a given crime should be; but it seems clear 
that if this punishment was, adequate then the ordinary 
sneakthief or pickpocket, instead of being sentenced at 
all, should be apologized to and presented with a new suit 
of clothes. 

Perhaps, to speak by the card, there is not in this coun- 
try one law for the rich and another for the poor; but, 
generally speaking, there is a vast difference in the rigors 
of the law as between the crimes of the poor and the crimes 
of the rich. Under this head see recent convictions in 
smuggling cases in New York. 
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WHO’S WHO=-AND WHY 





Going! Going! Gone! | 


N INDIGNANT citizen pressed his 


mayor ol 


way | 


into the othece ol the 


Indianapolis ‘Ss y, Le w,”” he shouted, | 
ire you going to let this potato outrage go 
‘ | 
isked the m or 
han Lew Shank dis- | 
‘ his chair and sniffing 
sion men have tel- 





not to ship potatoes 

















nere and they ‘ imped the price up toa 
llar-forty a bushel, retail [EW's full name is Samuel Le 
It was enough Lew went into action then 4 but everybody 1 Indiana cail 
there. He talked to a friend in the | He is thirty-nine years old and 
omn oO yuUSsINne ind learned that pota- Wayne ( int moving to Ind 
Of ld ft bought it xt re cents the he l T 1 ix He 
I t ©. B. at Ind Ipolis He bought houldered mat witl lot « } 
carload 10u mile and not much hair H 
The I ivor « illed j the eporter | A rece ea the ibhi x 
Boy he said ou print it in the paper Lew never lets the complexit 
hat I have load of potatoes and problem feaze He tact 
ne 1 be out hal it they are ga t mercantile Urance . 
ow and that the ll be sold to all comers concessions that make AV 
I'll sell ’en sell, t - hundred t isand Ollar i ‘ 
I 1 wee betore e pot rrived ercantile rist 
i Lhe | pers I id \ t¢ w ! if bel . t Au 1 t 
‘ er se everv d Als the office of mayor ew strolled 
toe the local ‘ t ( Ha » have a chat wv M; 
ce bushel, An Auctioneer Who is Majyor—and Who Knows What the People Want waiter, Who Was ret z 
ed he woul St the seventy o ° need any advice [ror ‘ 
«cents a bushel, no buyer to hae |©6C @RMOUS and Frivolous Facts About thi visvever cise you d 
more tl five bushels a mal ‘ will finish up the new ¢ Hal 
uo Son einen he neianasa, Shs nanet aanee e Great an e Near Great ‘eho rutin good material an 
he r elped si el the potatoes into sac inxlo t 1 loo i 
made change and supervised the sal d Booth Tarkington, who ; , Brook,” replied Lew earn 
he sold x tes irl Is « itatoc or Ou campaigned together The ‘ | é l hat Nott y itt hog t 
d bushel a the ce ot pe t ] ty ove night and day over the c« Lew t ‘ iu t re £ g ea 
nha emained | I el t ce that time All thrif handed out cigars he bought the | 
that is nec hen a retailer gets ¢ th potatoes is Tarkington never asked a prospective suppo Home Truths 
to wl er one t t cost less tl! ju ‘ r Bo ere 
I'll tell Lew § yu! d there no hoisting elected; but Lew knew his folks on the cig jue ) He \* EDITOR i K t 
oO! | t hada good many more tes thar I gt L re if whol i revturne 
Thev tried to put somett ver the w ofr yr in 1909 Lew called on the leaders agai: é ving Hult I former re t 
he price turkey ( t efore Thanksg ¥ dialogue took pia t iy ! rm 
Lew’s tow t Le s loaded for them. He brought Boys, I’m going to run for mayo I 
hundreds of turke 1 thousands of is of chickens “For Heaven’ e, Le " plea eace t e be i 
and beat down the reta price everal cent a pound, calm! You can’t run for mayor It i t 
Now he i é purchasing agent We've got another man |} ed 
pointed who shall keep in touch with outside prices, and, “Well,” replied Lew, “I’ve got an . H By Hook or by Crook 
when the local deale t ré ip the prices arbitrarily name is Lew Shank, I ! le’s ¢ g to é ; 
restr ng the hall | and sell, forthe city house afire too!” 1) K WINTERSMITH 
ito the people, whatever articles are too high, at cost And he did. Whe e re ‘ La lisle Wa f I 
plus the expense handling carried every precinct Indianapolis fo ‘ f , 
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The Gashed Finger=By Melville Davisson Post 


DECOR ATION B 


H#. T. 


DUNN 





T OUGHT to be admitted that the debt of the 
law o the modern scientist is great. Wh 








certa of its have reached a point at 
hich they appeared to defy solution he has come 


forward and easily cleared them up. He it was who 


scourged the witches out of the law courts; and he 


it is who, when the eye and ear fail, by mechanical 


appliances has been able to carry the investigation 


forward to a truthful solution. He has immeasur- 
ibly increased the jeopardy of the criminal agent. 
In the one matter of the identification of the 
' swept all disguises into the rubbish 
heap rhe wig and the paintpot have become the 
properties only of melodrama. 

Che Bertillon system, established in 1883 in Paris, 
has been so efficient as to render it possible to iden- 
7 y old offender who has pre- 
iously served a term in a French prison; and so 


tify in a few minutes an 
18990 five hundred and sixty-two 
vored to conceal their identity 
ind the like were easily identified. 


ecurate is it that in 
prisoners who ende 
der false name 


But perhaps the greatest aid to the solution of the 
mystery of identities and perhaps the most efficient 
weapon that modern scientific methods have placed 
is the identification by 
fingerprints This discovery ought perhaps to be 


attributed to Galton, 


in the hands of the courts 


whose treatise appeared in 
London in 1892, although it is said to have been 
Purkinje and Fauld. Tabor, a San 
Francisco photographer, is also said to have pro- 
posed this method for the registration of Chinese, 
and Sir William Herschel, as early as 1877, had been 
experimenting with fingerprints as a means of iden- 
tifying the Indian coolies. But it was Galton who 
first reduced the thing to proper classification and 
made it a practical and efficient method of identifi- 
cation. He determined by a great many experiments 
that the minute anatomy of the skin of the finger- 


suggest ed by 


ine lines and ridges are highly devel 


“Galton 
divides the patterns into nine classes, which, how- 


} ‘ 
i 


tips, where the 
oped, is of a Very permanent structure 
ever, are not exhaustive These divisions are based 
upon variation in the curved lines and whorls which 
usually occupy the center of the thumb, and of 
transverse and oblique lines which inclose this 
central whorl From the observations col- 
lected by Galton it appears to be demonstrated that 
almost absolute confidence may be placed in the 
permanency of these designs, a conclusion that 
seems justified from the anatomic basis on which the 
designs depend. Of seven hundred cases compared 
at different periods but a single instance was noted 
in which any variation was discovered, that being 
the union, in thé course of years, of a ridge that 
had been cleft in early life.” (Textbook of Legal 
Medicine, Vol. 1, page 91 


The Iinfallibility of Fingerprints 


YALTON, in summing up his conclusions as to 
I the value of these fingerprints, said: 











employees. The police carried away these signa- 
tures and were presently able to come back and put 
their hands on the criminal. The importer was 
amazed; he said that the prisoner was an old and 
trusted employee and that the police must be mis- 
taken. But when the print of the thumb and fore- 
finger of this man was compared with the print on 
the inside of the steel door even the importer was 
forced to admit that they were identical. 

The efficiency of the fingerprint test was shown 
in the trial of Cesar Cella, alias Charles Crispi, in 
the Court of General Sessions of New York, on May 
12, 1911. Crispi was charged with accomplishing 
a robbery by removing a section of plate-glass from 
a door. When this glass was examined a number of 
fingerprints were found on it. 
the glass, photographed the fingerprints and declared 
that an old criminal named Crispi had done the 
robbery. Crispi was indicted. He set up an 
The case was on trial for several days, but the i 
dence of the fingerprints was so conclusive that on 


The police remove d 





the third day the prisoner's counsel pleaded guilty 
to the indictment. In this case a police expert 

The print of 
some dozen persons’ fingers was taken from an inked 
pad on white paper. 


was put to the following severe test 


One of the persons was ther 
directed to handle the glass in the way the prisoner 
was supposed to have handled it. The expert, who 
had been absent from the court room, was then 
brought in and the fingerprints and the glass placed 
before him. He examined the impressions on the 
white sheets of paper with a magnifying glass and 
pointed out who it was that had touched the glass. 


The Gloves of Gonzalez 


NE would say that to avoid this jeopardy the 

criminal would need only to wear gloves when 
he went about his work. But it was the very fact 
that one of the assassins wore gloves that led to 
the detection of the criminal agents in one of the 
most extraordinary cases reported in New York. 
People vs. Gonzalez, 35 N. Y. 49. A Spaniard 
named Otero, on his way from Havana to New 
York, fell in with a countryman named Gonzalez. 
Otero was a young, frank, good-natured fellow, and 
as Gonzalez seemed to be an unfortunate person of 
his own country he took him up and evinced a 
friendly interest in him. When they arrived in New 
York Gonzalez went with Otero to the Barcelona 
Hotel in Great Jones Street, which was known as 
the Spanish house. The proprietors of this hotel 
were not pleased with the appearance of Gonzalez 
and, as he came without baggage, they refused him 
aroom. However, upon the intercession of Otero 
he was finally permitted to enter. Otero said that 
Gonzalez was a poor fellow whom he was going to 
help, who had come to New York for employment 
Otero seemed to be a very prosperous person; he 








exhibited considerable sums of gold that he carried 
about him. The clerk at the hotel advised him to 
deposit his money in the hotel safe, but he declined 
to take this precaution. It was afterward remem- 
bered that Gonzalez watched the movements of 
Otero with the keenest interest and constantly 








“ The fact remains that a complete or nearly com- 
p rdance between two prints of a single 
finger, and vastly more so between the prints of two or 
more fingers, affords evidence, requiring no corroboration, 
that the persons from whom they were made are the same.” 

Now this method of identification at one stroke robbed 
the criminal of the benefit of all disguises; and in addition 
to this it has furnished what has proved to be one of the 
most efficient methods in the detection of crime. There 
isually remains about the theater of all forcible injuries 
ome mark of the criminal agent’s hands, and in innumer- 
ible cases, with his moist, greasy, bloody or otherwise soiled 
fingers, the criminal has left his signature behind him—a 
ignature that cannot be forged and that cannot be denied. 

In one case where a package of money was being trans- 
ferred by an express company from New York to New 
Orieans it had been opened in transit and a portion of the 
money ['wo of the seals had been broken and 
one of them had been resealed by thumb pressure. An 
expert took the impression of the thumbs of all the employ- 
ees of the express company through whose hands the packet 
was known to have passed. He photographed and enlarged 
these impressions and very readily detected the robber. 


lete acce 





removed, 


The cases ‘are simply innumerable. Only recently in 
New York a safe in the office of an importer was discev- 
ered to have been opened and robbed. The combinatior 
had been battered to give the idea that force had been 
used, but the police, upon a careful examination, were of 
the opinion that the combination had been thus battered 
with a hammer after the safe had been opened, and that 
the robbery had in fact been accomplished by some 
employee. The importer refused to believe that the rob- 
bery was what is called “‘an inside job” until the police 
pointed out that none of the doors or windows had been 
broken and that the undamaged condition of the safe 
showed that the force had not been sufficient to open it. 
Fortunately, in a careful examination the police found the 
impression of a thumb and forefinger; they appeared to be 
only faint smudges against the inner side of one of the steel 
doors, but the police considered them to be the signature of 
the criminal. They were photographed and after that, in 
spite of the protest of the importer, the police compelled 
every employee on the ten floors of the building to submit 
his fingerprints. There were some two hundred of these 


attended him. It was also remembered that within 

an hour after their arrival: at the Barcelona, Gon- 
zalez went to the Hotel de Cuba in Bleecker Street, alittle 
more than a block from Great Jones Street, and there 
met with another Spaniard'‘named Pellicier, who had been 
a former waiter at the Barcelona Hotel. 
arrival Otero left for Philadelphia and did not return to 
New York until the following Tuesday. About half-past 
,nine o’clock on Wednesday night it happened that William 
C. Miils, of Brooklyn, left his shop in Fulton Street to go 
to his residence in Cannon Place, and in the center of the 
park he discovered the body of Otero. The police were 
notified and came immediately. They concluded that as 
the body was still warm the assassins had been interrupted 
by the approach of Mills and had not completed their 
work of robbing the body. One of the pockets of Otero 
was turned inside out, but another was left undisturbed, 
although it contained over two hundred dollars in gold and 
the receipt for his bill at the Barcelona Hotel, by which he 
was at once identified. In the haste of their flight the 
murderers had dropped their implements and the police 
found a bent dagger and the detached blade of a razor 
These weapons could not be identified and did not indicate 


Soon after his 
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the criminals, but fortunately on the ground 
near by the police picked up a pair of 
bloody gloves. When they came to ex- 
amine these gloves they found that the 
left one had been cut. As the gloves did 
not fit Otero the police were of the opinion 
that they had been worn by one of the assas- 
sins, and they constructed the following 
theory: As Otero was an athletic and vig- 
orous man he had evidently been surprised 
and overpowered, and as there were two 
implements found it was reasonable to con- 
clude that there had been two assassins. 
As the most deadly wounds were stabs in 
the back the police concluded that the 
assassin who had worn the gloves had 
clutched Otero with his left hand while he 
applied his dagger from behind, and that the 
bolder assassin while gashing Otero in front 
with his razor inadvertently cut the gloved 
hand of his confederate. The police had 
now a clew to the assassins. They had only 
to find a man with a gashed left hand. As 
the victim was a Spaniard they began at 
once to visit those hotels and boarding 
houses to which Spaniards were accustomed 
to resort in New York, and they imme- 
diately picked up Pellicier and Gonzalez. 
When Pellicier was taken to the station 
house the glove was put on his hand and the 
cuts in it were found to correspond with 
the cuts in the fingers of his left hand. The 
judge said in his opinion: 

“In the light of this evidence, undisputed 
and unexplained, the crime they committed 
in darkness is as clearly open to view as if 
they had perpetrated it in the blaze of the 
noonday. : he case furnishes a 
single illustration of the searching nature 
and the irresistible force of circumstantial 
evidence in the detection and exposure of 
secret guilt. So far as human sagacity 
could foresee the perpetrators of the crime 
were secure of absolute immunity. They 
had no thought when they were compassing 
Otero’s death that they were lifting their 
hands against their own lives; but, step by 
step, as they were dogging him, retribution 
was following unseen close upon the heels of 
the criminals.” 

The careful and painst: aking experiments 
of men in the medical profession have been 
of inestimable value to the courts in solving 
the enigmas of criminal defenses. They 
have pointed out the difference between 
wounds that were self-inflicted and homi- 
cidal ones; they have shown the peculiar- 
ities of wounds caused by certain varieties 
of implements; they have been able to say 
how far away from the victim was the 
weapon from which bullets were fired; they 
have shown how the nature of the wounds 
indicated that the assassin must have been 
in a certain position. They have studied 
the “‘ brand” made by the firing of a weapon 
and the tattooing made by the powder, and 
by means of these studies have been able to 
confirm or to refute the testimony of persons 
charged with homicide. 


Accomplished Impostors 


Doctor Hall observed that the “brand” 
is always found above the line of sight of 
the weapon—that is to say, if the weapon 
be fired in an ordinary manner the brand 
will be above the bullet hole, but if the 
weapon be turned upside down the brand 
will be below. And, in the case of People 
vs. McLaughlin (Colo. 1890) this fact ob- 
served by Hall demonstrated the innocence 
of a prisoner against whom the indications 
of guilt were so strong that he was about to 
be lynched. The prisoner had stated that 
he had been in the act of striking the de- 
ceased and not of shooting at him inten- 
tionally, and as the brand was below the 
bullet hole in the dead man’s face this fact 
proved that the prisoner’s statement was 
correct. 

By the manner and distribution of shot, 
men like Wetherill have been able to verify 
or to disprove stories of accidental shooting 
and the like. 

The enigmas that the law courts are 
called upon to solve are not all confined to 
violent crimes accomplished in secret. The 
impostors who institute suits at law claim- 
ing damages for alleged injuries and those 
who seek to defraud the accident insurance 
companies often present the courts with 
problems quite as difficult of solution. 

These problems lack the dramatic interest 
of robbery and murder, but they are hardly 
less important on account of their greater 
frequency. The time was when a skillful 
impostor could very well impose upon the 
administration of justice by claiming ob- 
scure injuries, the actual existence of which 
the ordinary person could not detect. If 


one boldly asserted and maintained that he | 
had been rendered deaf in one ear or blind 
in one of his eyes or paralyzed in a limb by 
the shock of an accident, how could the 
courts say that this was not true? Such 
injuries are known to happen from such 
causes. There is often no visible indication 
of these injuries and the impostor would 


| 
| 
| 


seem to be secure by merely holding to | 


certain obvious symptoms. It is in this 
field that the modern scientist has rendered 
invaluable service. Today an intelligent 
physician, by the aid of modern devices, 
can easily solve any one of these enigmas. 

Fanny Freeman, who made it a business 
to simulate paralysis, was detected by the 
fact that when her leg was lifted up she 
forgot to let it fall, proving thereby that a 
certain muscular power remained in the 
limb; and the “dummy chucker” Clegg 
was finally shown to be an impostor by alike 
slight omission of a symptom. This man, 
by a careful study, had learned to imitate 
fits so realistically that many physicians 
were deceived by him. He gave no mani- 
festation of pain when needles were thrust 
under his nails. He assumed all the char- 
acteristic facial expressions. He hed scars 
on his head and back from falling. Being 
aware of the fact that impostors rarely fall 
in such a manner as to do themselves injury 
he once fell thirty feet in a prison, breaking 
some of his bones. But it happened that 
although this was Clegg’s business and he 
thought he had carefully observed all the 
symptoms, nevertheless there was one 
symptom always present in the sort of fit 
that he simulated of which he was not 
aware. He had failed to note that when the 
hands are clenched by one in an actual fit 
the fingers are always closed over the 
thumb, and if the fingers are opened by force 
they remain open; and it was the failure of 
this accomplished impostor to present this 
symptom that led to his ruin. 


Doctors as Detectives 


In another case a supposed cataleptic 
was shown to be a simulator by the follow- 
ing test frequently resorted to: A weight 
was hung to the limb, this weight drew the 
limb down slowly and gradually, then when 
the tape was cut the weight fell and the 
limb flew up, showing that the catalepsy 
was feigned. Charcot has demonstrated 
by means of a certain registering apparatus 
exactly how a true cataleptic limb falls, and 
an examining physician could not now be 
deceived by an impostor. Severe pressure 
with the thumb on the supra-orbital nerve 
during a general spasm in a true subject 
never causes a responsive movement; there 
is only a slight corrugation of the skin on 
the forehead. But so much pain may thus 
be caused an impostor that he canrot resist 
making some responsive movement directed 
toward relieving himself of this torture. It 
is said that there is no record of feigning in 
which this test has completely failed. 

The modern scientist does not believe 
with James VI, of Scotland, in his learned 
dissertation on demonology, that persons 
may carry upon them a certain spot insen- 
sible to pain, which James called the “seal 
of the devil,” and solemnly advised the 
physicians to explore for with the prick of a 
long needle. On the contrary, when per- 
sons claim an area of anesthesia the experts 
are accustomed to blindfold him and mark 
out the spot that he claims to be insensible 
with acamel’s-hair pencil, and then to apply 
an electric brush and see if he can tell where 
it is that the feigned cutaneous anesthesia 

ends. And even where the impostor is able 
seeauindie to resist giving evidence of 
pain or tenderness, the physicians will be 
able to determine whether or not the pain 
is actually felt by devices or means by which 
they are able to ascertain the increase in 
the rapidity of heart action. 

Deaf-mutism, which used sometimes to 
be resorted to by criminals, can no longer 
avail them. The Abbé Secard long ago 
devised a plan for the unmasking of these 
pretenders. He observed that under the old 
system when the deaf and dumb were 
taught to write they were taught with the 
eye, and that the letters of a word were 
known to them only by their form and 
value; he observed that the errors in spell- 
ing of an impostor would always have refer- 
ence to sound, thereby indicating that his 
knowledge had been obtained through the 
ear and not through the eye. A criminal 
who had defied all other means of detection 
wrote down several sentences in which the 
errors were produced by the sound of the 
words. The Abbé pronounced the man to 
be an impostor, without even taking the 
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special meaning for you 


Full 40 H. P. superbly built car at $1800, only 
partially tells the story of this remarkable car. 


You have yet to realize that 40 H. P. Westcott 
means more to its owner than the same power 
could possibly mean in a car which lacks its per- 
fect proportions. 

The Westcott is from 600 to 800 pounds lighter than 
others having the same power rating, yet it is a 
triumph of staunchness and reliability. 

The Westcott has the Timken full floating rear axle, 
whose frictionless bearings offer practically no 
impediment to the easy flow of power from motor 
to driving surface 

The Westcott’s hil base is 120 in.-—10 full feet 
giving this car a marked advantage in craction 
and easy riding. 


Now recali its powerful motor—its 4%2 by 5 inch 


cylinders —and realize how completely every 
ounce of this tremendous power 1s utilized 
In a car of greater weight, less flexibility, a shorter 


wheel base length, or tires smaller than the 
Westcott’s 36x 4 inch size, even the Westcott’s 
full 40 H. P. would be seriously handicapped. 


But in the Westcott, with its absolutely exact balance 
of a the power plant is in perfect keeping. 
he car is not only wonderfully speedy, but ts 
ites ities light on its feet and easily controlled. 


To these purely mechanical refinements, add men 


tally a degree of luxury and nicety of appoint 
ments for whose equal you must go to cars of 
much higher price. 

The Westcott catalog, illustrating 
completely this line of truly exceptional cars, 1 
a book worth while writing for. 
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“Yes. L.ake pride in my wife’s 
little dinners.” 


“FEXHEY are always 

cooked right, and 
served right. And she 
makes no fuss about it.” 


Yet the man who says 


this or thinks it, often has | 


idea 


no how many of 
these successful little din- 
ners begin with one of 


Cambell, 


Soups 


The housewife who knows 
to select just the right 
Campbell for the occa- 
sion starts her litthe company 
affairs at 
Every 


how 
**kind”’ 


a decided advantage. 
of these kinds 
perfect in quality and exactly 
And 
it is ready on the minute with- 
out uncertainty or trouble—a 
wholesome and tasty appetizer 
that goes far toward making 


one is 


suited to its speciai use. 


any dinner a success, 
Why not have the advantage 


ot these tempting soups at your 


‘little dinners?”’ 
joy one today? 
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10c a can 
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Why not en- 
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Mock Turtle 
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Mutton Broth 
Ox Tail 

Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Priutanier 
Tomato 
Tomat 
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Look for the red-and-white label 


I boldly ewing 

From ring to ring 

For danger never caring. 

A Campbell course 

Is the hidden source 

Of all my strength and daring.’’ 
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trouble to go and see him, and the subse- 
quent confession of the criminal proved 
that the Abbé was right. 

In a case in which a man pretended to be 
deaf in one of his ears Erhardt held a re- 
peater at a certain distance in front of him 
and asked him if he could hear it; the man 
said that he could. Erhardt then asked 
him to close the good ear with his finger, 
leaving the pretended deaf ear open, moved 
the repeater closer to him and asked the 
man if he could hear it. He said that he 
could not. Erhardt then showed that the 
man must be an impostor, because by a 
series of experiments he had demonstrated 
that the repeater could be plainly heard at 
the last distance with the sound ear, al- 
though the latter be closed with the finger. 

In suits for damages it used to be a favor- 
ite device of the impostor to pretend that 
he had suffered the loss of sight in one of 
his eyes, and it was considered extremely 
difficult to determine whether or not this 
was a fact. But there is no longer the 
slightest difficulty in ascertaining whether 
or not such a litigant is pretending. 

Jackson (Textbook of Legal Medicine, 
Vol. 1, 497) has assembled the tests that 
may be applied to determine whether or 
not the blindness of one eye is feigned. 

“It may be detected by placing a strong 


| prism, say of five or six degrees, before the 


good eye, where, if both eyes see, it pro- 
duces double vision. This will usually be 
complained of on the supposition that it 
depends entirely on the eye before which 
the prism is placed, while in reality it de- 
pends on the fact that the other eye also 
sees. A better test is to hold a prism of the 


| strength mentioned above before one eye, 


and then suddenly to remove it. If the 
prism be held before an eye really blind no 
movement of either eye will occur, and none 
will occur on its removal. If the prism be 
placed before a seeing eye, the other eye 
being really blind, both eyes will move 
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equally toward the apex of the prism, and | 


they will move equally in the opposite 
direction on its removal. If placed before 
one eye when both see the eye before which 
it is placed moves toward the apex of the 
prism, and on its removal in the opposite 
direction. But the other eye remains fixed 
or shows a brief tremor. Another test is to 
place lenses before both eyes, the one before 
the feigned blind eye being of such strength 
as to give it its best vision, and the one 
before the admittedly good eye so strong as 
to prevent letters being read by it. The 
patient being asked to read with both eyes, 


and doing so, it is known that he does it | 


with the eye alleged to be blind. Or the 
glasses may be of such strength as to allow 
him to read with either eye; but only with 
the eye alleged to be blind beyond a certain 
distance, The reading being started at 
that distance the page is gradually with- 
drawn until too far to be s except by 
the alleged blind eye. 

“With the stereoscope certain words of a 
sentence or certain parts of a figure may 
be presented to one eye, and the other parts 
of the sentence or figure to the other. The 
impression made is as though the whole 
were visible to both eyes, and this can be 
escaped only by closing one eye. If the 

erson tested keeps both eyes open he will, 
y his descripti ion of what he sees, reveal if 
both eyes see. 

Day by day the advance of human knowl- 
edge increases the jeopardy to the criminal 
agent. The time has passed when the 
criminal and the impostor was able to con- 
struct a false consistency of circumstances, 
a theory, a 
successfully maintained as the truth against 
a patient, persistent, intelligent inquiry. 

Nature alone is able to retain her 
mysteries. 


seen, 


Editor's Note—This is the fifth ina new series 
of papers by Mr. Post. The sixth will be printed 
in an early issue. 


How’s Business and Why 


RESIDENT F. A. VANDERLIP, of 

the National City Bank of New York, 
has set tongues to working in denial of his 
assertion that a most serious condition con- 
fronts the business interests of the United 
States. The assertion appeared in a popu- 
lar magazine—and people somehow have 
an idea that magazine print is more elo- 
quent than ordinary print and therefore 
more entitled to respect, and more to be 
counteracted by contrary assertion if what 
is printed jars on the nerves of those whose 
interests are affected by what is said. 
There is no mistaking the importance of 
what Mr. Vanderlip says, whether he 
speaks through a daily newspaper or a 
monthly publication. What he says is ac- 
corded added weight because he is close to 
the most distinguished business men and 
the wealthiest men in the country. The 
bank over which he presides is the bank of 
largest deposits in the land. It deals in 
terms of millions. It wields a mighty in- 
fluence upon money matters in this country 
and as much, probably, as any other 
bank of this country upon financial affairs 
in Europe. 

Perhaps first place in this particular 
should be accorded to the National City 
Bank. Mr. Vanderlip declares it as “‘ pretty 
generally agreed that business has ahead 
the most serious situation that has ex- 
isted since you or I have been observers of 
business conditions, with the possible excep- 
tion of those days when the integrity of 
the standard of value itself was in doubt.’ 
The gentleman found other and minor 
reasons for the conservative attitude of 
capital, including the prospect of tariff leg- 
islation; but declares that “‘the substan- 
tial cause of the hesitant and disturbed 
state of mind now universal among busi- 
ness men and capitalists is due to the 
chaotic situation resulting from the at- 
tempt to adjust business to a law.” The 
particular law the gentleman had in mind 
is manifestly the Sherman Antitrust Law, 
so called —a law whose enforcement against 
the capitalists and business men affiliated 
with the National City Bank has caused 
them great inconvenience and loss. They 
who wish to excuse and weaken the pre- 
sentiment of Mr. Vanderlip plead this fact 
in excuse for his extremely pessimistic view 
of the business outlook. 

It cannot for a moment be assumed that 


| Standard Oil people would enjoy the prose- 
| cution their concern has experienced or the 


notoriety attained by the individuals con- 
nected with the concern. Furthermore, 
the enforcement of the law by the Federal 
authorities has been distasteful to many 
less conspicuous offenders, and there has 
been great fear of extended application of 
the statute to other large corporations be- 
sides those named, and others who have 
thus far been immune; and the earnestness 
of purpose on the part of the prosecuting 
officers of the Government suggests that 
the fear is probably well grounded. No 
doubt the alleged offenders dread enforce- 
ment of the law. It has long been that way. 
Laws that are not enforced do no harm — 
and business men had come to think that 
certain laws in this country were made for 
political use and not to be enforced. The 
Sherman Law was one such; but there was 
behind the law, in course of time, a senti- 
ment which insisted that it be enforced, and 
it is this sentiment which is disturbing men 
who think as apparently Mr. Vanderlip 
thinks, albeit Mr. Vanderlip may think that 
execution of the law is still a matter of 
politics rather than of serious sentiment. 
If there is politics in the execution it is 
politics which responds to an existing and 
powerful sentiment—sentiment born of a 
moral uplift among the people; and if this 
diagnosis be correct it is unfortunate for 
the business interests of the land—whether 
they consist in Standard Oil, American 
Tobacco, United States Steel, or some of 
the minor monopolies—that they find it 
irksome to comply with the will of the 


people as expressed through legislation and | 
It is for the people of a republic | 


the courts, 
to determine what is right and what is 
wrong—and it is for business to abide by 
the decision. All corporate business in this 
country is done through legal permit; and 
the authority that grants the license is em- 
powered to regulate it—and will regulate 
it if the conduct of business becomes abusive 
of common rights, which it had in cases of 
Standard Oil and some other gigantic con- 
cerns. 
determined to enforce the law in question, 
or similar ones, and it follows that business 
interests will have to accept the situation 
as a fact and not as a theory. 

It is somehow fancied that, if there were 
no other obstacle to business expansion 
than enforcement of the law in mind, busi- 
ness would not be particularly interrupted 
by agitation under this law; that the true 
obstacles to business activity are economic 





story or a pretense that could be | 





Concede that the people are firmly | 
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HE housewives of West- 
held, Mass., were deter- 
mined to have only pure 

foods. Prof. L. B Allyn, who 
made the exhaustive laboratory 
tests essential to this purpose, 
set the seal of approval upon the 
Quality Products of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, 
including 





for 
purity has always been the 
single purpose in every step of the 
making of Crystal Domino Sugar 
and the other Quality Products 
of this Company. Special elec- 
tric light tests gauge its glistening 
whiteness. Keen-eyed experts 
judge the size and texture of the 
crystals. Scalding, live steam 
constantly purifies the polished- 
steel utensils. And Crystal 
Domino Sugar comes to you in 
sealed packages as pure and 
wholesome in quality as it is 


dainty and attractive in form. 


Read the story of its making in 
plendidly ii instvated booklet 
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and will be essentially removed before very 
long. One such obstacle appears to have 
been the policy of one of the great corpora- 
tions that has been sued by the Govern- 
ment for alleged violation of the Sherman 
Law—the Steel Corporation. For a very 
long while this corporation insisted upon the 
maintenance of prices of its products when 
consumers could no longer afford to pay 
them. In order to maintain even a sem- 
blance of list prices it became necessary 
to hold relations with competitors which 
practically amounted to an offense in re- 
straint of trade. There were other acts 
more obviously offensive, like the relation 
to the ore lands. Steps were taken to 
abandon the ore lands by cancelation of the 
lease at the earliest lawful date, unless the 
courts should hasten the day; and the true 
remedy for dull steel business was found 
in cutting rates. 

It is now allowed that the steel business 
is improving temporarily. Of this fact 
there is proof without anybody’s confessing 
it. There has been an advance of a dollar 
a ton in certain products of the Steel Cor- 
poration, with further advances hinted at. 
This ought to be a signal for better times if 
orders have so far increased as to sustain 
the new prices, which it may be inferred 
they have, unless the advance is backed by 
an improbable ulterior motive. As to the 
increase in unfilled tonnage, the evidence 
is conclusive from the 4,141,955 tons on the 
order books at the close of November, an 
amount not exceeded since June 30, 1910, 
when the record showed 4,257,794 tons on 
hand. This amount is not so large as on 
many past dates—notably upon the last 
day of December, 1906, when the high 
record of 8,489,719 tons was made. It may 
be remarked that the orders at the close 
of November, 1911--4,141,955 tons— were 
almost the same as the 4,136,961 tons on 
May 31, 1904. The low record was at the 
end of December, 1910—2,674,757 tons. 
How great the advance has been since then 
is apparent without the saying; and the 
contrast is to be cited in answer to the 
query at the head of this article—How’s 
Business and Why? There may or may 
not be ahead difficulties of the character 
mentioned by Mr. Vanderlip, but there is 
no question as to growing activity in the 
steel and iron industry. It is said that the 
Steel Corporation is operating seventy to 
seventy-five per cent of capacity, which is 
not bad considering the large increase in 
the capacity of the works since the dull 
times set in. Orders to operate the works 
six months are said to be on hand, and 
steel and wire mills are operating in full. 


The Copper Market 


After steel, copper commands attention; 
and the story there is of a pleasing character, 
the trade says. The output for November 
and December, including imports, was the 
smallest for any months of 1911, for reasons 
not in sight. Let it be assumed that the 
reasons were legitimate and not in any way 
connected with an effort to start a move- 
ment in copper-mining shares in the security 
market. The November, 1911, output fell 
6,378,841 pounds below that for October, 
1911, and 7,476,662 pounds below that 
for November, 1910. It was, therefore, 
abnormally small. Domestic deliveries at 
the same time ran nearly 4,000,000 pounds 
ahead of those in October, 1911, and 615,- 
460 pounds ahead of those for November, 
1910. Exports showed even larger im- 
provement over October—almost 7,000,000 
pounds; and almost 6,250,000 pounds over 
those for the 1910 month. WFat with a 
reduced output and increased deliveries, the 
effect on the surplus was distinct. Stocks 
of copper were reduced by the November 
deliveries to 111,785,188 pounds, which is 
considerably less than the total deliveries 
of 135,089,055 pounds for the month. 

In other words, the visible domestic sup- 
ply at the close of November was less than 
deliveries for such a month as November. 
There have been few if any months of so 
large deliveries as that month. The aver- 
age for the year 1911 was less than 103,- 
000,000 pounds a month. The stock on 
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hand at the close of October—111,785,188 
pounds—compares with 130,389,069 pounds 
at the close of the month a year earlier and 
165,995,932 pounds at the close of May 
last. Barring September and October, the 
decrease in American supplies of copper 
have been rather steady since the end of 
May, which likewise bears witness to im- 
proved demand for the metal —in some part 
likely speculative demand, but demand 
nevertheless; and the people who bought 
on speculation may have had an idea that 
consumption was going to improve. Sen- 
timent in stock exchanges is mercurial and 
not to be relied on at all times: but the sen- 
timent there regarding copper shares has 
been sanguine for a considerable time. 

Reverting a moment to iron, the output 
of the United States in November was the 
largest in eleven months, barring March, 
April and October, 1911—larger than in 
November, 1910, 1908 and 1907. The rate 
of production a day in November, 1911— 
66,648 tons—was exceeded only by that in 
March and April, 1911, and contrasts with 
63,659 tons in November, 1910, and by 
84,917 tons in November, 1909. Daily 
capacity of the active furnaces on Decem- 
ber 1, 1911, was 66,609 tons compared with 
66,818 tons, November 1, 1911; 59,690 
tons, August 1, 1911; 61,079 tons, Decem- 
ber 1, 1910, and 85,460 tons on December 
1, 1909. There ought truly to be little com- 
plaint with statistics like these. Compar- 
ison with near past conditions is favorable, 
though not with the booming conditions 
in the farther past. One of the best in- 
dices of business affairs is bank clearings. 
True, these are affected by conditions which 
militate against entire reliability, but they 
should be carefully observed in studying 
the general situation. November, 1911, 
clearings were $13,858,624,745 for the 
whole country—an increase of 4.1 per 
cent over those for October—and were the 
best for any month in 1911 except January, 
an exceptional month because of big finan- 
cial payments. Still, the fall clearings 
always increase; and when compared with 
last year the result is not so hopeful. 


Bank Clearings 


Barring January, November clearings 
were the largest since April, 1910. The in- 
crease over November of 1910 was three 
per cent, but the decrease from the month 
in 1909 was five per cent. The gain for the 
country as a whole in November, com- 
pared with October, came entirely from 
New York—clearings elsewhere showing a 
nominal decrease. In New York there 
was, perhaps, more than customary spec- 
ulation in stocks to swell the clearings. For 
eleven months ending with November the 
clearings of the country amounted to $143,- 
762,048,371, a decrease of 2.9 per cent 
compared with 1910. In this instance all 
of the decrease came from New York, the 
amount being 5.5 per cent; while in the 
rest of the country there was an increase of 
-9 of one per cent. The sections of the 
country showing an increase of clearings 
were New England, .3 of one per cent; 
Western states, 1.4 per cent; Southwestern, 
1.3 per cent; Southern, 9.7 per cent; Far 
Western, 2.4 per cent. The decreases 
were—in the Middle states, 6 per cent; 
Northwestern, 1.4 per cent. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that 
the bank clearings of Canada made a new 
high record in November of $771,772,898, 
showing an increase from last year of 24.7 
per cent, while the increase for eleven 
months of 1911 was 16.2 per cent. The 
fruits of development of a new country 
plainly appear in Canadian clearings. It 
was the same in this country not very 
many years ago. How far Canada has to 
go even to approach this country in the 
matter of business may be judged by tne 
comparison of clearings for the countries 
for the eleven months’ period—$6,459,- 
294,880 there and $143,762,048,371 here. 
Clearings here for November—$13,858,- 
624,745—were more than twice those of 
Canada for eleven months. 

“Editor's Note 
next week. 


This article will be concluded 
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BELTING 


Each piece of Crown Belting is made with 


Belting efhciency reaches 
mark when every pulley in 





special reference to some particular use. 

No matter whether you want a heavy-drive 
belt, a belt for high speed, small pulleys, or 
to run in wet, damp places, there is a Crown 
Belt that gives the maximum of service under 
such conditions. We guarantee all belting bear- 
ing the ‘‘Crown’’ Trade Mark to run true on 
pulleys, properly adjusted, with a minimum of 
stretch and creep and to give satisfaction in 


every respect, 


A Valuable Book, “Crown Belting,” 
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The Sun Never Sets o on | ) 


Wherever men buy and sell, you hear the tinkling g 
of its bell. ¢ 


The five races share at least one common illet — 
confidence in the National Cash Register. 


Its story is an epic—romance and adventure have spun 
their brilliant warp through the woof of its history. 


One million men—yellow men, white men, brown 
men, red men—one thousand peoples worshiping | 
a hundred gods, count and account their wealth | 
through its help. | 


The National Cash Register Company has left its 
mark all the way from the Straits Settlements to the 
Bering Strait a wherever its men have gone, they 
have made Americastand for progress and superiority. 
They have gone forth, not only in the name of busi- 
ness, but in the name of better business standards. 


They have given the world one million better ¥ 
merchants—one million shops full of more reliable § 
employes. 


They have carried the impulse to be systematic and 
eb fa and methodical across the seven seas. 


They have exalted the square deal and proved the 
profit that lies therein. 
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| National Cash Registers 


They have removed temptation from the path of 
multitudes. 





They have advanced the welfare of their country, 

anne they have delivered the best made, the most 

accurate, the most reliable, example of American 
® 8 craftsmanship, and thereby, created a general confi- 
§ dence in all articles of merchandise shana under 
§ the stars and stripes. 


The National Cash Register Company has fulfilled 
a bigger mission than any other commercial institu- 
tion on this continent. 


It has stimulated integrity in America. 


It symbolizes the integrity of America throughout 
the world. 


It is the master pioneer —the Blazer of the Way— the 
missionary. 


It is preaching a mighty gospel in the name of a 
mighty people—honoring and honored by all 
flags—establishing a great creed—lifting hades 
to a cleaner and keener plane—it stands for honesty, 
efficiency, economy and system. 














“Wife, is this coffee or 
Postum?” 


It frequently happens 
that when Postum is made 
right, its fine color, delight- 
ful aroma and rich flavour 
lead one to believe that it 
is mild, high-grade Java. 


Then one knows real 
good Postum. 


It is easy to make it 
. a on 
right — simply boil it 15 to 
20 minutes after boiling 
begins. 


When you have well- 
made 


POSTUM 


the change is easy and 
pleasant 


And Postum is a palata- 
ble, nourishing food-drink 
-absolutely free from 
caffeine or any other drug. 


“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek Mic h., ( S.A 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co 


Windsor, O 


Limited, 


ano, Canada 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


Y IDEA of the human prototype of a 
rabbit is a Republican national com- 
mitteeman. The members of the com- 
| mittee came to Washington recently and 
gave lifelike imitations of Molly Cotton- 
tails, all except Bill Ward, of Westchester 

| County, New York. 

Bill is no rabbit. He is a politician with 
| a grouch—as all the rest of them were; but 
| Bill didn’t hide his when anybody from the 

White House was round. Not Bill! He 
has a large, two-fisted manner of speak- 
ing—and he spoke in a large, two-fisted 
manner. He was sore and he told all 
comers where it hurt. When they asked 
Bill up to dinner at the White House, along 
with the other national committeemen, to 
break bread with the President and assure 
him his renomination is a cinch, and his 
reélection likewise, Bill stuck a cigar be- 
tween his teeth, put his thumbs in the 
armholes of his vest, and said he'd be 
gum-swizzled if he’d go! And he didn't. 
Franklin Murphy, of New Jersey, en- 
tertaining the same ideas as Bill, but being 
exceedingly diplomatic—oh, very, very 
diplomatic—told the reporters that the 
reason Bill, who weighs two hundred and 
has shoulders like Jeffries, couldn't go to 
the White House function was because Bill 
is delicate and can’t stand the night air. 
That was a good joke; but the real reason 
Bill didn’t go was not because he can’t 
stand the night air, but the hot air! Bill 
was and is sore about the way Mr. Taft 
threw down his friend, Vice-President 
Sherman, in that little fracas in the state of 
New York two years ago, when they had 
slated the vice-president to a convention 
chairmanship at Saratoga; and he is sore 
also because his warm and personal friend, 
Charles F. Brooker, Republican national 
committeeman from Connecticut, was 
casually indicted one morning by Mr. 
Taft’s Department of Justice for being 
a combination in restraint of the brass 
trade—maybe it was electrical goods or 
wire. Anyhow, it was a combination in 
restraint of something —and that’s another 
reason Bill wouldn't go to the White House. 
Of course it cannot be that Bill is any sorer 
about this than Charles F. Brooker is, but 
Bill shows it more; for Brooker went to 
the dinner at the White House with the 
committeemen and broke bread, and so on. 


A Busy Day for the Glooms 


No reporters were present at that dinner, 
and it is just as well —for if there had been 
reporters present they would have been 
some of the same reporters who were pres- 
ent in the lobby of the Willard Hotel the 
day before and up to the hour of departure 
for the dinner; and those reporters, being 
veracious young men, would have been 
impelled to write pieces for their papers 
showing the remarkable change in con- 
versation that occurs when a national 
committeeman goes to dinner at the White 
House from the conversation of that same 
national committee man in a hotel lobby. 

All of which brings me back to the state- 
ment that your professional politician is a 
rabbit when it somes to courage. They be- 
gan getting into Washington two or three 
days before the meeting of the committee 
was held; and the minute they landed they 
took positions in the Jobby of the hotel and 
started to wail. As the new arrivals got in, 
the wailing increased—until, along about 
six o'clock on the evening before the dinner, 
transients at the hotel were deafened by 
the caterwauling. 

To begin with, it was unanimously and 
tearfully agreed that the Republican 
party is gone —absolutely and irretrievably 
gone —stuck on the rocks —stranded on the 
beach—lost in the fog! Then, too, it was 
unanimously agreed that there isn’t a 
chance on earth to elect Mr. Taft in No- 
vember next year. It was the grandest 
collection of pessimists ever gathered to- 
gether under one roof! Not a_ person 
present could discern a ray of light ahead. 
“Elect Taft! Why, what’s the use of 
talking? There ain’t a chance, my boy 
not a chance! He'll be beaten worse than 
Parker was. It’s all over. We can’t carry 
Pennsylvania with him. Of course we've 

| got to hominate him—got to! -and we'll 
do it; but we can’t elect him.’ 

There was woe sixteen feet deep all over 
the marble floor. Not a man could see any- 

| thing but disaster ahead. Some of them 


talked privately, but a good many of them 
talked publicly. It was a Grand Lodge 
of Sorrow and a Hammerfest combined. 
Elect Taft? Not in a million years! 

Then they went up to the White House 
to dinner—all but Bill Ward. He stayed 
down at the hotel—out of the night air 
and continued his original line of conversa- 
tion; but did that bunch of committeemen 
have the nerve to tell Mr. Taft what they 
honestly thought of the situation and how 
they held his chances for reélection? Not 
one—not a single one! Instead, they went 
up there and kotowed and saluted, and 
told him how well he was looking, and 
pledged undying support and everlasting 
fealty; and said his nomination would be 
a walkover and that the Progressives 
wouldn't have a look-in; and that, once 
nominated, he would be safely elected —and 
they spread the salve round so thick it was 
positively sticky. Then they came away 
and went at hammer-throwing again. 


What They Really Want 


Not one of these patriots had the courage 
of his previous conversation. Not one of 
them told the President what the actual 
conditions are. To be sure, there may be 
an excuse for this reticence; for the Presi- 
dent does not like to hear unpleasant 
things, nor does he believe anything of 
an unpleasant nature that may trickle to 
him. He wants to hear nice things, and nice 
things are told him. Still, it is odd that 
there wasn’t one man in the outfit with 
nerve enough, and with sense enough, and 
with party loyalty enough, to take a chance 
at telling the President whzt the situation 
really is, and what the national committee- 
men had been saying and what they think. 
Not one did. They all smirked and smiled 
and ate, and toasted the President, and 
said nice things to him, and predicted he 
surely would be renominated and reélected. 
Then they went back to the hotel and be- 
gan giving up the ship again. Rabbit, did 
I say? Rabbit goes—lepus timidus, with 
the accent on the timidus. 

And, in the middle of it all, a man 
strolled into the lobby and said: “I hear 
Roosevelt is a candidate!’”’ Well, that 
settled it. The national committeemen fell 
over themselves to grab at that. In ten 
minutes—by the clock—a dozen national 
committeemen were telling confidentially 
that they had it straight from Teddy him- 
self that he is a candidate, and that he is 
going to beat Taft out of it and take that 
nomination himself. In twenty minutes 
more there were half a dozen personal rep- 
resentatives of T: R.—they said—on the 
floor, all proclaiming they knew whereof 
they spake and all saying they had the 
documents to show that Roosevelt is in the 
field—that he intends to grab the nomina- 
tion; and it wasn’t long before the word 
was passed that, much as some of them 
despised Roosevelt, he is the only man to 
save the situation and lead the Grand Old 
Party to victory. 

They buzzed like a lot of children at a 
candy-pulling. A great wave of Roose- 
veltism swept over that gang of ingénues 
and they chattered their heads off about 
the startling circumstance that had been 
called to their attention. A state chairman 
from Ohio and a state chairman from 
Indiana projected themselves into the 
middle cf the yammering mass and de- 
clared stertorously that Roosevelt is the 
only salvation for this extremely deli- 

cate situation. The papers were full of 
it. Wow!—wow!—’rah! —tiddle-diddle! 
‘raw —’raw! Teddy! Great sensation! 

Then the national committee met and 
did exactly what Taft wanted the national 
committee to do, including the turning 
down of the proposition to provide presi- 
dential preference primaries, and did it in 
shorter time than any national committee 
ever worked out the preliminaries before, 
with doors open and in full view of the 
audience—did every last, living thing Taft 
demanded; carried out his program with- 
out a dissenting voice and beat it back 
home to get instructed delegates for the 
President, whereby he shall be renominated 
at Chicago next June. Likewise the vocif- 
erous state chairmen disappeared in the 
high grass, those who know what Mr. 
Roosevelt has in mind laughed a few 
times—and all was peace and quiet in our 
fair city. 
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There is no doubt the majority of those 
Republican national committeemen think 
as a large number of Republicans through- 
out the country think—that Mr. Taft 
cannot be elected if the Democrats use any- 
thing like reasonable restraint in naming 
their candidate. That feeling is so general 
in the Republican party as to be universal; 
but there are very few of the committeemen 
or of the section of the party they represent 
who think Mr. Taft will not be renom- 
inated. And he will be—unless he with- 
draws from the race. It is entirely up to 
the President. If he continues in his de- 
mand for renomination he will be renomi- 
nated. His election is a different matter. 

The tussle his supporters will have will 
be to get instructed delegations. The hope 
of the men who are pushing Roosevelt and 
the hope of the men who are desiring to de- 
feat Taft with any man—no matter whom, 
but preferably La Follette—is that the 
delegations to the convention shall not be 
instructed. Of course the La Follette men 
want all the instructed La Follette dele- 
gates they can get, but they are anxious to 
have as many others not primarily for 
La Follette sent without pledge, so they 
shall be in a position to jump if a jumping- 
time comes. Taft’s task is to get his dele- 
gates instructed; and he will get enough 
of them, too, to make his nomination a 
certainty. All he needs is one more than 
half of ten hundred and seventy-two. 
The Taft men have already started work. 
Presently reports of conventions that 
instructed for Taft will begin coming in. 

There are as many variants of the Roose- 
velt business as there are men to voice 
them. Each politician has his particular 
line on the inside of the situation, and each 
particular line discloses a different angle 
of procedure contemplated by the Colonel. 
It is stated with great positiveness that 
Roosevelt is an active candidate; that he 
is not a candidate at all; that he will fight 
Taft openly; that he will conduct a secret 
campaign; that he will come out for the 
nomination; that he won’t say a word; 
that he has given his friends permission to 
go ahead; that he deprecates anything 
in this line; that he will be sprung on the 
convention as the only man who can save 
the party from certain defeat; that the 
plan is to go ahead and let an organization 
for him grow up, like Topsy, until the 
crucial moment comes—and other flubdub 
that is unimportant and unauthentic. 


T. R. the Man of Mystery 


The only real fact in the whole situation 
is that when the time comes Mr. eg te It 
will do what he wants to do. The Taft 
people are happy in thinking they smoked 
him out at this meeting of the committee; 
but they didn’t. They smoked out, in- 
stead, a lot of men who do not want Taft 
renominated and who have fallen back on 
Roosevelt as a means to prevent it, not 
because they love Roosevelt more, but 
because they love Taft less. Those are 
the only persons who have been smoked 
out; and as they emerge from the smudge 
it is at once apparent that they are not 
particularly important or impressive 

There is no doubt that a large number 
of Republicans think Mr. Taft cannot be 
reélected. This opinion extends from coast 
to coast. Still, the mere throwing of Roose- 
velt into the situation will not defeat him 
for renomination unless Mr. Roosevelt 
throws himself in too—and it might not 
then. If Mr. Taft continues as a candi- 
date for the renomination the Republican 
party will hesitate a long time, in conven- 
tion assembled, before it repudiates him 
and selects Roosevelt or any other person 
to lead it; for such a selection will mean 
only one thing, and that is repudiation of 
all that is regular Republicanism in the 
present acceptation of the term. 

Mr. Taft is serenely unconscious of the 
real situation. He thinks he will be renom- 
inated and reélected because he won't let 
any one tell him anything that disagrees 
with these views; nor will he believe any- 
thing to that effect if some visitor should 
happen to make him hear it. The truth of 
it is that Mr. Taft has no close adviser 
who will tell him the real truth and take 
the consequences. Indeed, he has very 
few advisers of any kind. If he does win 
at the election the real reason will be his 
monumental political helplessness. 


~~ 
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The Rambler 





| The Most Comfortable Car In America 


It's a 38 h, p. five passenger touring car 
with 120 inch wheel base, 36x4 inch tires and 
demountable wheels—a rare combination of 
power, comfort and appearance. 

It's long—it’s low—it’s roomy. Low with 
drop frameand new spring suspension. Long 
with front axie set forward and straight line 
torpedo body. Roomy with tonneau seat four 
feet wide--31 inches of leg room—enough for 
the tallest man—27 inches from front seat to 
dash and wide elbow room at the wheel. The 
most comfortable car in America selling below 
$2500. 


Ride 200 Miles Without Fatigue 


Step into this car and you are dominated by 
a feeling of spacious ease and gratifying com- 
fort. Inia ten minute ride you grin in spite of 
yourself through rare delight. You may tour 
| all day with pleasure and return without fatigue. 

The upholstering is of such pleasing soft- 
ness that even the invalid may ride without dis- 
comfort—cushions 8 inches deep made from 
finest selected Jong hair. Rear cushion has 45 
double action steel spring coils. 

Front springs 39 inches long—rear 52 
inches long—axlé of I-beam type set forward 
under radiator—road clearance 10 inches— 
front edge of tonneau seat 9 inches ahead of 
y rear axle—front seat 45 inches wide—120 inch 
@ wheel base and 36 inch wheels 

Now, do you wondefithat it’s the easiest 
riding — easiest to drive and easiest to turn 
around — no other make at $2,500 can touch it. 


Delight to Drivers 


You must experience the feel of that Cross 
Country wheel. It’s a delight. Think of the 
unconscious ease with which you 
cycle. It's just that. Your arms don’t tre 
Your legs don’t cramp. Both levers are inside 
and the sound of the motor 
hum that turns instantly in a snappy roar when 
the cut-out is open. 

Silent, long and lean, with swift moving 
lines, the Cross Country has grace, suggestion 
of speed and beauty of contour 


guide a bi- 


just the sweetest 


Snap! Ginger! Power! 


To drive this car is exhilarating. It runs like 
a spirited horse. You touch the throttle and it’s 
away. In the traffic of Fifth Avenue it will 
creep along at 4 miles per hour— on the open 
road it tops it off at fifty. It took Abbey Hill, 
New York, on high gear with hve people, Start- 
ing at 22 miles perhourand going 30 miles at top 

It took Viaduct Hill on high, starting at 25, 
dropping to 12 at the crest and going at 18 at 
the top, passing two high priced cars going up 
in the gears 

It took City Line Hill, Philadelphia, on 
high, Rondout Hill at Kingston, N. Y., with 
6 passengers and climbed State Street Hill, 
Albany, from river to Capitol on high with six 
passengers. 

It starts quickly and stops quickly——a motor 
car virtue that has saved many an accident 
The braking surface is 400 square inches 


Ten Other Styles, Including Open and Closed J ys 
Cars of 38 and 50 Horse Power 


Fine large, black andetiighkelsWtadlights 


~ Selling Below $2500 


Looks Like $2500 


A big car of exceeding beautyj\few people 
have guessed its price on sight at below $2500 
Finished in English Purple Lake-S@¥are shade 
of deep maroon— trimmed in nickél, with bon- 
net, fenders and fillers in black enamel, with 
9'4-inch lamps in black enamel apd nickel 
You'll find the same equipment on Gags selling 
at $2500 


\ 


Fenders of sweeping grace, radiate new 
and distinctive design—doors 20 in@ii®s wide 
and open fully with no outside latchefiy 

Rakish, low and balanced perfectly, you 


can put it around a corner in a jiftf@nd the 
rear end will hug the road 


Why the $1650 Price? 


*“Why such a car at this price?” 
Here’s the For yeakB we have 
built cars, educated our me- 
chanics to greater skill, developed our factory 
until we now are able to produce the Cross 
Country j 


The Rambler was first to 6fer a rea/ bicycle 
for less than $100. The# Rambler is now 
ready to offer a rea/ car below $2,000 i he 
public is ready The Gross Country is here 
it's the flag bearer Aor 1912—sure to be a 
Rambler year. “Tot@e@ this car isto want it 
write for the nate of the nearest dealer 


ask for the Raimbler Magazine 
- 


reason 


high priced 





> a. —Bosch duplex ignition 
Equipment with gas a : Black and nickel anhe and tait ol lamps; 
large tool box; too! roll with Gimplete.tool outfit.Roomy, folding Tobe rail; foot rest, 
jack, pump and tire kit’~ “Pop, with envelope, $80—wind *Ricld, $35. Demountable 
Wheel, less tire, with brackets and tools, $30.~" Self Starter $175. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Branche Bost C} ! ut . . 


See this. car in the Grand Central Palace Automobile Show, Jan. 10-17; at Section H, first floor. 
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Some motor cars like some 
people possess a personality 
and individual charm which 


everyone notices and admires 
This is True of the 


Abbott: Detroit 


Eminently satisfying 


both to the business man 
of the city and the country 
gentleman, Abbott- Detroit 
cars are rapidly gaining an envi- 
able place in the esteem of those 
owners who not only demand serv- 
ice but want a car in which they 


can have the utmost pride and con- | 


fidence. In skeletal structure, as well 
as in beauty of outward design, these 
cars are the equal of many which sell 
for twice as much. 

An exhaustive examination of the materials 
used, the character of the workmanship and 
the finished product will prove the truth of 
this assertion. 


A Wonderful Record in 
Vanderbilt and Grand 


Prix Races 


First $1800 car ever entered in Vanderbilt or Grand 
Same two cars competed in both races. 
high gear at all times. 
hour for total mileage of 652 miles, and made 91 miles 
per hour on straightaway. 
running when race was called off 
lace in Grand Prix and seventh and eighth in Vander- 
Noinspection of mechanism during any perform- 
ance 
running intact at the end of Grand Prix races. 


Run on 
Grand average 61.25 miles per 


Abbott-Detroit cars still 


~sixth and seventh 


-no tire trouble. Abbott-Detroit only team 


Send for beautiful Art Catalogue showing 
ali 1912 models from $1275 to $3000, 


ABBOTT MOTOR CO. 


601 Waterloo Street DETROIT, MICH. 
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Ten-Pinnett—A 
Money-Making “Ten-Strike” 


Do you want a business? Here's one for you—Ten-Pinnett, the 
sensation of the times —an automatic bowling game with ten full- 
sized ten-pins and unlimited combination plays. A healthy, uplift 
ing bowling game—a fun-produc ing exercise that old and young, rich 
and poor, go wil! over when there's a charcetoplay. Many owners 

of Ten-Pinnett alleys are making $150.00 to $900.00 a munth on an 
original investment of $20 anm| no operating expenses other 
than rent. It's the game that pays for itself in a jifly. You have 


eine to Do but Pocket the Money! 
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our plan tonight—before some- 
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[ There’s money 


And there are bie opportunities 


A profit making retail store of your own? 
are needed 

On my list are many plac 

proht from the beginnir 

telling how to runa nave wees bree. 





right now for good men in the retail field. 
It's my business to find places where new stores 
1 know ab out towns, industries, rooms, rents, etc., in every part of the U.S 
es where a new store can start with small capital and pay 3 a 
No charge for information, 


Edward B, Moon, 416 W. Randolph St. 
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| words, hunger is the best digestant. 
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DYSPEPSY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


second commonest is lack of rest. Very 
few people overeat, but a great many 
people— particularly business men, indoor 
workers, and women of the well-to-do 
classes —underexercise. It is not too much 
fuel in the firebox that makes clinkers, but 
poor coal and the lack of proper draft. 
From four to eight miles of walking or 
its equivalent each day in the open air will 
cure ninety per cent of all cases of dyspepsia 
in men; and from two to five miles or its 
equivalent will do the same for women. 

Tonics, appetizers and pepsins of all 
sorts are undesirable, for at best they 
simply trick you into swallowing, with an 
illusion of appetite and relish, food that 
your muscles are not prepared to burn up 
properly, for the real ultimate digestion of 
the food takes place in the muscles of the 
body. Muscle, not brain, is king of the 
body, and sends its orders to the stomach 
in the form of appetite; to the lungs, for 
deeper breathing; to the heart, for more 
rapid and more powerful beating; and to 
the brain, to devise means for meeting 
these de mands, which results in what we 
are pleased to term thought. The only 
way that we can, through our own volun- 
tary acts, affect our stomachs, our livers, 
our hearts and our nervous systems, is 
through our voluntary muscles in the form 
of exercise. 


Make Your Own Pepsin 


Pepsins and digestants of all sorts are 
peculiarly irrational and foolish. The 
stomach can make its own pepsin in 
abundance, if it is properly fed and the 
whole body properly exercised—in ms 
Also, 
careful analyses of the gastric juice in all 
forms of dyspepsia have shown that, what- 
ever else may x lacking, pepsin is ‘always 
present in abundance. Acid is the thing 
needed. Furthermore, two-thirds of - 
so-called dyspepsias and chronic difficulties 
with digestion have their seat not in the 
stomach but in the intestine, where pepsin 
is about as effective and useful as snow in 
Timbuktoo. 

The best temporary relief for dyspepsia 
is usually to be obtained by mild intestinal 
antiseptics, though it takes an expert to 
select the one best fitted to each individual 


| Case. 





| the 


1 have sighed hundreds | 


The next great remedy for dyspepsia is 
rest, first after meals, second between meals 
and third at night. The thirteen-minute 
counter lunch and the twenty-two-minute 
railroad-eating-station dinner, supposed to 
be typical of the American business man, 
are bad enough; but in view of the fact 
that their menus are usually appetizing, 
abundant and highly nutritious a healt! hy 
stomach would be perfectly able to take 
care of them if it were not for the equally 
hurried rush back to the desk or counter. 
The stomach is given no opportunity to 
call away from the brain and the muscles 
and the skin the supply of blood that it 


| needs for starting its load on the way 


toward digestion and for the manufacture 
of its gastric juice. 

In one sense exercise in the open air 
comes under this same head, inasmuch as it 
means giving the most overworked and 
incessantly occupied part of the body—the 
brain and nervous system—a comparative 
rest. But nine hours of good sound sleep 
at night with the windows wide open will 
be a wonderful help to most cases of dys- 
pepsia; and a fifteen to thirty minute nap 
afterlunch with a break about the middle of 
afternoon for four-o’clock tea will also 
be found exceedingly helpful for both men 
and women. As for children, particularly 
nervous and irrepressibly 
mischievous type, who have no appetite 
and would rather play than eat, we simply 
put them to bed and keep them there as 
many hours of the twenty-four as we can, 
until their appetite comes back and they 
begin to lay on fat. Another potent cause 
of dyspepsia and lack of appetite is over- 
work, especially in busy housewives, 
servants, clerks and day laborers. 

If neither abundance of good food nor 
exercise nor rest will relieve your dyspepsia, 
then the probability is that you have to 


| deal with some special disturbance or de- 


fect, either farther down the alimentary 
canal or entirely outside the digestive 
system. 

One of the commonest causes of chronic 


| dyspepsia is eye-strain, and persistent lack 


of appetite, or discomfort after eating, or 
gas on the stomach, or so-called gastralgia, 
will often be completely relieved by the 
use of lasses. 

Another common cause of chronic 
digestive disturbances is so-called catarrh, 
by which is meant some chronic infective 
or suppurative process going on in the nose 
orthroat. Closely allied to this cause—and 
even more common and potent—are bad 
teeth, which both make proper chewing 
and mastication of the food impossible and, 
as in the case of catarrh, pour down the 
throat into the unfortunate stomach one 
incessant stream of mucus and pus and the 
germs of suppuration and putrefaction. 

It is not too much to say that probably 
one-half of all cases of chronic dyspepsia 
are due to these three causes combined 
eye strain, bad teeth and catarrhal con- 
ditions in the nose and throat. Go to a 
competent expert and have these condi- 
tions relieved, and your dyspepsia will 
often disappear as if by magic. 

Of late years we are discovering another 
set of conditions that are surprisingly 
common causes of chronic dyspepsia, par- 
ticularly in the most utterly unmanageable 
and painful varieties. These are inflam- 
matory or diseased conditions of other 
parts of the alimentary canal. One of the 
commonest of these is our centuries-old 
friend which we have so recently discov- 
ered—appendicitis. So frequent a factor is 
it, that when we are confronted with a case 
of severe, persistent and unmanageable 
dyspepsia, which has resisted treatment 
and for which we can discover none of the 
more obvious causes, we proceed to investi- 
gate most thoroughly the condition of the 
appendix. Even where there has been no 
marked open attack of appendicitis, a 
thickened, inflamed, adherent condition 
of the appendix, with or without the 
presence of a “‘stone”’ or other fecal con- 
cretion, will often be found, and when this 
has been relieved the dyspepsia comes to 
an end. 

Next in frequency comes disturbance in 
another rudimentary sideshow of the food 
tube—the gall bladder. Many a chronic 
dyspeptic, especially if he has been subject 
to attacks of jaundice, will be promptly 
relieved by the opening and draining of an 
inflamed gall gladder, or by the removal 
of a couple of dozen gallstones. 


Weak Hearts and Upset Stomachs 


Still another cause of the more painful 
forms of dyspepsia, especially those at- 
tended by much vomiting or the passage of 
blood, is an ulcer either in the stomach or 
almost equally frequently in the duodenum 
or other parts of the intestine. 

Last, but not least, those painful and 
common disturbances that affect the lowest 
and final segment of the alimentary canal 
are frequent causes of distress referred to 
the stomach and supposed to be a disturb- 
ance of the digestion. The method of 
action of these irritations lower down in the 
eanal in producing dyspepsia may be 
roughly described as of the block-signal 
order. Each of the segments of the ali- 
mentary canal below the stomach, in order 
to protect itself, has the power of sending to 
the stomach an order to hold up the food. 
These block orders result in prolonged 
delay of the food in the stomach, quickly 
followed by putrefaction and the formation 
of gas, heartburn and all the rest of the 
familiar cycle of disturbances. 

It must not be forgotten that the ability 
of the best intentioned and healthiest 
stomach to produce a proper supply of 
gastric juice will depend i largely upon 
the quality and quantity of blood supplied 
to it by the heart. Therefore, one of the 
first and commonest symptoms of a failing 
heart or some other disease of the circula- 
tion will be a chronic indigestion or dys- 
pepsia. In fact, there is a fairly definite 
type of gastric distress that should at once 
arouse suspicion of a dilated heart and call 
for a careful examination of that organ. 
Many cases of troublesome indigestion 
especially in the middle-aged or elderly 
that have defied dieting and digestives of 
all sorts, will be promptly relieved by a few 
doses of some common heart tonic, as a 
physician may prescribe. 

It is well to remember that one of the 
commonest points at which the body begins 
to show distress in a number of chronic 
diseases, such as heart trouble, Bright's 
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disease, diabetes, gout and arterio-sclerosis, 
is the digestion, and the development of 
successive attacks of discomfort after eat- 
ing in a middle-aged or elderly person who 
has never before been subject to them, 
ought to call for a thorough examination of 
all excretions. 

Several chronic diseases of the nervous 
system, notably locomotor ataxia and epi- 
lepsy, are marked by furious attacks of 
apparent indigestion, known as gastric 
crises. These have nothing whatever to 
do with food or dietetic habits, and prob- 
ably occur when the poisons accumulating 
in the body have reached a point that calls, 
80 to speak, for some explosion. 

Much of the popular impression that it is 
peculiarly dangerous to overeat or ovev!oad 
the stomach in later middle life or old age 
is due to these “explosions” from internal 
causes; and the poor old octogenarians 
have no cause to reproach themselves with 
their greediness or gluttony. 

It is hardly necessary to mention —and 
yet it is a condition often misunderstood by 
the laity —that many attacks of acute in- 
fections or fevers, particularly the more 
serious ones such as pneumonia, typhoid, 


severe scarlet fever, diphtheria and ap- 
pendicitis, are ushered in by a furious 
attack of nausea and vomiting, which may 
also be followed by pain in the bowels and 
diarrhea. Not infrequently these so-called 
attacks of indigestion are allowed to ob- 
scure the other symptoms of the situation, 
and the unfortunate sufferer is treated with 
hot water and toddies and laxatives, which 
simply aggravate the situation and allow 
the infection to get further headway, 
unrecognized and unchecked. It is also not 
uncommon to have a cold, as the vernacu- 
lar expresses it, ‘‘settle’’ in the stomach 
and bowels, and produce a sharp attack of 
biliousness or dyspepsia. The moral of all 
which is to be quite sure what you are doing 
and what you are dealing with before you 
proceed either to blame, or wash out, or 
deluge or otherwise maltreat your unfor- 
tunate stomach, or even blame your own 
supposed greediness for an attack of acute 
indigestion. The luckless and much endur- 
ing stomach is a harp of many strings, each 
of which vibrates to a touch of some other 
organ or region of the body. It always has 
to pay the piper, without even the privilege 
of calling the tune. 


ON MAIN STREET 
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intents and purposes, is a lost soul from 
that hour henceforward. Suffering in- 
iensely all the time, he perseveres in his 
course. He gets other invitations to speak 
at other dinners and he accepts them. His 
feet are upon the downward path and for 
him there is no turning back. He finds that 
his jokes go better each time that he tells 
them; the listeners get to know them and 
know the points and where to laugh, and 
welcome them as old friends. For that was 
ever the way with a good, durable after- 
dinner joke. Our hero gains in self-confi- 
dence. His vital organs no longer rise when 
he does. He learns to wait for his laughs 
and to nurse his applause. He acquires the 
typical after-dinner speaking face and voice 
and manner. 

His doom is sealed then — sealed, stamped 
and delivered by the postman; and the 
handwriting is on the wall and theenvelope. 
He has become one of New York’s favorite 
indoor amusements —a professional after- 
dinner speaker. He can be reasonably sure 
of a chance to go somewhere every night 
and eat dinner and then earn it by talking; 
some nights there will be two or three din- 
ners and two or three talks, provided his 
digestion, his voice and his stock of marble- 
top shirts stand the great strain. Once let 
the newspapers begin to mention any com- 
paratively unknown man in their accounts 
of dinners, and that man will be deluged 
with invitations from people he never heard 
of to come to the dinners of societies he 
never knew of and respond to toasts on 
subjects he never dreamed of. It is wear- 
ing on the gastric juices and sometimes on 
the vocal cords, but it is less expensive in 
the long run than you might think. The 
confirmed after-dinner speaker only needs 
two outfits really —a suit of pajamas and a 
dress suit; he can sleep all day at small cost 
and eat all night at no cost at all. 

Certain men in New York who enjoy —or 
suffer from —deserved reputations as clever 
after-dinner speakers literally have to fight 
off the invitations that descend upon them 
in paper showers. Augustus Thomas, the 
playwright, who combines real eloquence 
with a lively and biting wit, and Rennold 
Wolf, the dramatic writer, who combines 
satire with humor, could work every night 
in the week as toastmasters if they wanted 
to, because really able toastmasters are not 
made —they are born; and, unlike another 
class of the population, they are not born 
every second either, and they are never 
twins. Really humorous speakers —men like 
Job Hedges, the lawyer, who can be serious, 
and Simeon Ford, the hotel man, who can’t, 
are in constant demand for big dinner func- 
tions. They decline a large number of these 
invitations because they are both busy men 
and men of affairs, but they accept a good 
many of them too. It is estimated that in 
the last fifteen years Mr. Job Hedges has 
delivered nine million four hundred thou- 
sand running yards of after-dinner speeches; 
and yet on the first of January Mr. Ford 
was only about a mile and half behind him 
and coming strong. 

A large dinner in New York can hardly 
be said to be complete unless Mr. Hedges or 
Mr. Ford is at the guest table. The same 
may be said of William Travers Jerome; 


William H. McAdoo, the tunnel builder 
Colonel George Harvey; General Stewart 
L.Woodford; Melville E. Stone, head of the 
Associated Press; Don C. Seitz, of the New 
York World; St. Clair McKelway, editor 
of the Brooklyn Eagle; Judge Morga 
O’Brien; Judge Alton B. Parker; Dr 
Lyman Abbott; Andrew Carnegie; F 
Hopkinson Smith; Rabbi Wise; P. Francis 
Murphy; and perhaps twenty others almost 
as well known. 

Some of the organizations whose dinners 
are notable events in the New York cal- 
endar, or eating year, depend upon their 
own members for after-dinner talent. The 
Dutch Treat Club, made up almost alto- 
gether of writers, artists, editors and pub 
lishers of newspapers and magazines, rarely 
goes outside of its own ranks to find its 
entertainers; but then Dutch Treat din 
ners are avowedly held for laughing pur- 
poses only, without intent or desire of heark 
ening to wisdom-weighted words of from 
four to nine syllables. The Friars Club, 
which is semi-theatrical in its makeup, gives 
more big dinners than any big club in 
town—half a dozen during a single winter 
sometimes —but can always furnish forth a 
complete assortment of after-dinner speak- 
ers, grave and gay, from itsown membership 
rolls. The managers of the Amen Corner 
Dinner, which is probably the biggest din 
ner in point of attendance and enthusiasm 
that takes place during the winter, prepare 
in advance and carefully rehearse a pro- 
gram of skits and high jinks modeled on the 
pattern of the dinners of the Washington 
Gridiron Club, and, like the Gridiron Club, 
paying particular attention to the politics 
of the hour. Then there are several clubs 
of a more or less Bohemian aspect that 
have dinners every week or two, without 
any list of speakers at all, the toastmaster 
being presumed to pick out suitable talent 
from the table as he goes along. These are 
the exceptions, however. The committee 
in charge of the average dinner just go 
about on a general scouting expedition, 
seeking for speakers here, there and every- 
where; and when they find one of any 
reputation who is willing to oblige and to 
perform, they fall upon his neck with a loud 
glad cry. That is why the last city direc- 
tory of New York contained the names of 
twenty-two thousand after-dinner speakers, 
with more coming in all the time. 

All along, writing this piece, I’ve been 
wondering what it was in connection with 
the New York dinners I had forgotte It 
has just come to me-—the thing I forgot 
was the snapshot photograph that is ir 
variably taken of the festive scene just 
before the eating starts. There couldn't be 
a dinner without some nervous young pho- 
tographer climbing up on a ladder in the 
corner, adjusting a huge camera, asking 
everybody to look dead ahead, and the 
touching off a bomb in a bag-—-the result 
being that, in the finished photograph, all 





hands are shown staring and wild-eye 
and delirious-looking, like a collection of 
typhoid-fever patients who've all just seen 
the same ghost. 

Photographers come and take these pho- 
tographs at every dinner. And once—so it 
is reported —they sold one to a man! 
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Quaker Oats 


The Reasons for Its 
Wondrous Flavor 


Do you know that we get from a bushel of 
choice oats only 10 pounds of Quaker Oats? 


They are just the rich, plump grains, picked 
out by 62 siftings. 


These selected grains, prepared by our proc- 
ess, form this delicious oatmeal—the finest oat 
food in existence. 


Does it pay? 


Every dish of Quaker Oats tells you that it 
pays. Note how the children delight in it. 


And the cost, despite its goodness, is but one- 


half cent per dish. 


That’s why Quaker Oats has become the 
world’s breakfast. 


Millions and millions, every morning, enjoy 


this ideal dish. 


Quaker Oats outsells all other brands com- 


bined. It outsells in dollars any other package 
food. 


Please remember this. 
On some foods grade doesn’t matter much. 


But a great deal depends, in every home, on 
the young folks’ love of oatmeal. And that 
depends on the richness and flavor. 


In this food of all foods it is highly important 
to serve just the cream of oatmeal. 


And that means Quaker Oats. 


Regular size 





package, 10c 





Family size package, for smaller 


cities and country trade, 25 


The prices noted do not apply in the 





extreme West or South. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


Look for the 


Quaker traderiarh 
on every package 
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“AFTER THE SYMPHONY CONCERT” 
ap jlongir f musical pleasure by home-firelight awaits the owner of a “ Baldwin 
Ihe st pressions of the concert season are linked with Baldwin-: one, ex 
isit eX] cdl by pianists eminent in their art Pugno, Scharwenka, Bachaus 
1} De Pachmar More than chance attracts the tinely-gifted amateur to this keyboard 
if \mong people vho love good music, who have ltivated knowledge of it, and 
. ee e best medium for producing it the Baldwin is chief In such en atmos 
phere it i happily “at home ire the Preludes of Chopin, the Liszt Rhapsodies 
pon a virluoso s programme 
a HE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN sent free upon request 
Che Baldwin € mp 
CINCINNATI iu 
142 West Fourth Street 
‘ I n Pra 
\ A ' Sutter Str 
r \ for 
u ! h the B terior Player. Uf imteresse Player-t te tor information 
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The long arm man, the short arm man, and 
betwixt, can get his own sleeve length in Gme¥ Guar- 
anteed Shirts, no matter what size collar he wears. 

Emery aeckbands are Pre-shrunk —no further shrinkage possible. 
Emery colors will not fade in the wash. Emery materials are depend- 
able; the fit accurate; the workmanship equal to custom-made. 

In short, aman pets in Emery shirts — 


GUARANTEED ft, 


arantec 30 years re 


color and wear. 


—e 
; guaranteed by the Emery dealer. 


L ok ay’ “ n you buy chien: If: any shirt so labeled fails, the 
for Emery dealer will replace it with a new shirt. 
0 Write for The EMERY Book, illustrating and describing the latest styles 
Let us fill your order through your dealer 
M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, The Emery 


s-offices also in New York, Chicago and St. Louis 


Walter Shirt, Philadelphia 
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WHIPSAWED 
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enjoyed a little laugh Mr. Mobley glanced 
up at the clock. It now marked 9:45, and 
feeling that all was well he momentarily 
twirled his mustache, then sauntered over 
to Adolf’s on the corner. 

If the morning had proved lucky, though, 
and if Mr. Mobley’s star—as he felt — was 
indeed rising it had yet to rise even farther. 
“Say, Dolf,” said Mr. Mobley through an 
orifice among the steaming eae, 
anything lately of that guy, Osgood?’ 

It is to be said here, in passing, NC Mr. 
Mobley, having given many I. O. U.’ 
his own time, of course felt no FB dea con- 
cerning them. Still, being at the moment 
shot full of luck, he told himself that he 
felt idly disposed to push his luck even to 
this extreme. That crook, Osgood, might 
be in funds, and if he were 

**Mr. Osgood, eh?” A pained expression 
stole into Adolf’s face. No, he had not seen 
the gent'eman. “‘ That so?” idly murmured 


“seen 


5 in 


Mr. Mobley, and was about to ask the 
barber how much he'd been “‘stuck”’ when 
Adolf spoke again. ‘“‘ Mr. Osgood is not in 


Wall Street now. 
a business.” 


He gives it up to go into 


In business—not in Wall Street? Gad! 
this was news, promising news besides! 
“What!” exclaimed Mr. Mobley breath 
lessly. 


Having removed the towels Adolf at 
tached the vibrator to the lamp bracket 
and turned on the current. ‘“ Yes,” he said 
as he aimed the throbbing rubber at Mr. 
Mobley’s inferior maxillary region. ‘ Mr. 
Osgood he is agent for a champagne wine 
in William Street.” 

Instantly Mr. Mobley sat bolt upright. 
“No; cut out the face treatment!” he 
growled, and struggling to his feet, though 
Adolf sought vainly to compose him, he 
demanded hurriedly: “What number did 
you say in William Street?” 

Of course the fact that Mr. Osgood had 
gone into the wine trade was nothing un- 
usual. It is a line that Wall Street men 
often take up, especially after a prolonged 
inactive market. Mr. Mobley himself had, 
in fact, often thought of trying it. The 
real cause of his emotion was that if Mr. 
Osgood had an office of his own he must 
have also money, else he could not 
have put up for the rent. About five min- 
utes later, consequently, Mr. Osgood was 
alarmed by a sudden commotion in the 
anteroom to his office. Looking out he was 
astonished to see a well-dressed gentleman 
engaged in a struggle with his office boy. 
The office boy, to be frank, was trying to 
bar the gate which the gentleman was as 
strongly trying to force. ‘‘Here! here!” 
exclaimed Mr. Osgood, who was @ large, 
fleshy man, “‘what’s the row?” As the 
room was piled to the windows with cases 
of Purple Top, Mr. Osgood’s new brand, 
the light was too dim to let him recognize 


| his caller. 


| nized him. 


The boy explained. “This gink here 
says I ain't to take in his name first. He 
says he knows you all right, all right, and 
he’ll take in his own name, you bet!” 

Mr. Mobley brushed the boy aside. ‘I 
want to see you, Charley,” he announced 
bluntly, and with this Mr. Osgood recog- 
“Oh, it’s you, is it?” he ob- 
served, and added hospitably: ‘What's 
eating you anyhow?” 

Before replying Mr. Mobley edged into 
the private office, where with an air of some 
determination he helped himself toa chair. 
Then he spoke. “Looks like you’re doing 
business, eh?”’ he remarked, to which Mr. 


| Osgood replied that in some ways it indeed 


had that look. “All right, bo!’’ Mr. Mob 
ley returned abruptly; ‘‘you’ve got a little 
piece | money now and I’ve got your 
I. O. U. I'd hate to say, too,” he added 
saorenali, “how long it’s been growing 
whiskers. 

Mr. ed treated his visitor to a brief, 
benevolent smile. ‘ You’ve got nothing on 
me,” he remarked pleasantly. ‘“‘Some of 
yours, Mac, ain’t so young they couldn’t 
vote.’ 

Mr. Mobley scoWled fitfully. ‘Cut out 
the comebacks, Charley,” he announced; 
“I’m paying off all of mine and that’s why 
you’ve got to cough.” After this happy 
periphrase he demanded stiffly: “‘ Now are 
you going to come across?” 

Mr. Osgood didn’t know. 
ment, as he said, 






At the mo- 
money was tight in the 


| wine trade and he’d have to have time to 


think. Hearing this Mr. Mobley decisively 
pushed back his chair. ‘Nussir!” he 


retorted grimly; “IT know how long it takes 
you to think. You'll pay it today or 
Pu—vu if 

“Well, what'll you do?” inquired Mr. 


Osgood. 

Mr. Mobley hadn’ t thought 
instant a strong inspiration burst 
with the glamour of a gem. 
you at the clul to the governors there!” 
he ejaculated, aad tilting back in his chair 
he waited expectantly. 

For a moment Mr. Osgood gaped, then 
gasped. He appeared, in fact, to be aghast, 


at this 
him 
“T'll re port 


but 


upon 


though had one looked closely he would 
have seen presently that Mr. Osgood’s 
scrubby mustache concealed a sly, furtive 
smile. ‘‘Good Lord, Mac! You wouldn't 
do that?” he expostulated. “Aw, say 
now!” he protested, “‘ you'll give me a little 
time, won’t you? I'll tell you what,” he 
proposed earnestly, “you wait till this 
evening-—-say seven o’clock—and I'll see 
you at the club. How’s that now?” he 
asked anxiously. 

Mr. Mobley wouldn't hear of it. Though 
he didn’t say so, circumstances might pre- 


vent him that even ing from going to the 
club. “Aw, come now!” pleaded Mr. Os 
good. “I want only till seven 
His manner now was really perturbed 

Mr. Mobley pondered a moment. * Well 
I won't be hard on wered 
inally. “*The amount 
seven you send the money 
mind, but the cash 
let the matter drop. 
he warned —“‘seven o’clock sharp!” 

Mr. Osgood promised faithfully, and 
having written down the address he ush- 
ered his visitor to the door. Afterward, 
however, or when he found himself alone 
the gentleman’s air of humility sudder ily 
deserted him. Anger took its place. * ‘Holy 
smoke!” gasped the wine agent; “get me 
fired at the club?—that tout!” A tines 
ironic laughter burst suddenly from his lips 


to settle 


you,” he ans 
*s $61.80, and if by 
not a check, 
to my apartments, !’ll 


Now understand!” 


The Hocking panic is one that long will 
be remembered in brokerage circles. 
ing, as it did, at a moment when the public 
was not in on the market the affair was 
doubly disastrous, for besides scaring off the 
public stili farther it was on the brokers 
themselves that the stock was largely un- 
loaded. However, there was at le 
outsider we know about that had a block of 
the security viz., Mr. Hoag, the hat clerk 


Com- 


ast one 


At eleven or thereabouts the young man 
Was measuring a customer—one of his 
regular trade—for a light pearl six and 
seven-eighths. ‘Right natty!’ he vowed, 


as he gras} bed its brim delicately with a 
thumb and forefinger and adjusted it to the 
gentleman’s head. Then he added: “All 
our best dressers this season are wearing 
"em. They are a great favoryte in Wall 
Street.” Naturally at so substantial a 


guarantee his patron took the hat, and step- 


ping over to the cash register the young 
salesman was just making change when he 
heard his name called. ‘Party on the 


the 
just come 


*phone, Horace,”’ said Miss Ziegler, 
hatshop’s bookkeeper, who had 
in from an errand. 

Hoag smiled benignly. 
though not exactly pretty, 
almost fete hing at times. In his hall bed- 
room up at Mrs. Mangin’s the hat clerk 
often thought of the young woman, though 
up to the present he'd felt it best not to say 
anything directly to the lady herself. In 
time, however, he reflected, he might save 
enough to buy an interest in the hatshop, 
but time seems always long in such a case. 
It was for this reason, therefore, that Hoag 
had invested his money, hoping, in brief, 
that the investment might double or even 
treble it. Presently, as he felt certain, he 
would be enabled to speak frankly to Miss 
Ziegler, who unquestionably had been ve ry 
patient. Now, with another fond look in 
her direction he put the receiver to his ear. 
“Hello!—yaas?”’ he called. 

The voice that answered, though un- 
known to him, was suave and conciliatory. 


Miss Ziegler, 
still looked 


“Mr. Hoag? Ah, yes! This is Rooker, 
Burke & Co., Wall Street.” 
“My brokers—oh, yes! What is it?” 


he inquired. Frankly it thrilled him quite 
a lot to have the other clerks hear him talk- 
ing to his “bankers.” ‘“‘ Begging pardon,” 
said the voice, now more suave, even more 
conciliatory; “‘if you don’ t mind we'd like 
a little more margin.’ 

“*Margin?” Hoag for a moment scarcely 
understsod. “Margin!” he repeated. 








“Why, less than two hours ago I gave 
you a thousand dollars! My check for a 
thousand!" he added sharply. 

The answer was immediate. “Yes, we 
have y our chee k, Mr. Hoag; but you see it’s 
not 

He instantly interrupted. “Say!” he 
cried, his tone brave, though the sweat 
was starting on his brow. “You don’t 
mean anything’s wrong with the bank, do 
you?” By now he'd utterly forgotten the 
other clerks who stood by listening. 

There was nothing wrong with the bank. 
Explicitly this was made clear to him. 
Afterward, in the same explic it way—so 
plainly, in fact, that R little child would 
have understood it—Mr. Hoag was made 
to grasp exactly what had happened. All 
dabblers in the market look for action, 
and Mr. Hoag had got his. He turned to 
Miss Ziegler, whose face reflected his own 
clammy pallor. A brief smile for an instant 
struggled to assert itself. Then his lips inex- 
orably parted with the words he couldn't 
hold back. “Oh, my God! my God!” 
whispered Mr. Hoag, and when she, too; 
had echoed his exclamation Mr. Hoag 
snatched up his hat and rushed blindly 
from the shop. Meanwhile over in Fred's 
place Mr. Mobley had just sat himself down 
to his well-earned simple breakfast. 

Idly unaware of what went on so near at 
hand he struck a match, touched it to the 
Egyptian, then leisurely stirred his coffee. 
Decidedly things were looking up. Either 
Hoag or Pingree sooner or later must pay 
him a handsome bonus, on top of which 
he’d achieved the marvelous by fercing 
Osgood to come across. All this spelled 
Easy Street, for with Osgood’s money he 
could take up the Bannerman check, while 
Mrs. Mangin, no doubt, could easily be 
stood off till Hoag or Pingree, as the case 
might be, made good. “Fine!” he mur- 
mured. Possibly he might not even have to 
consider Mrs. Mangin. The clothes up in 
his room were almost out of style anyway, 
and the old dame could hang on to them if 
she liked. Certainly with all the cash he 
now had in sight a new wardrobe was not 
only possible but desirable. Why wouldn't 
it be nice, too, when he had his new clothes, 
to run down to Atlantic City for a few days 
to show them off —somewhere anyway? 
However, as this would require a little 
more than he'd calculated he must see 
that Hoag or Pingree—whichever it was 
must not be allowed to close out until the 
account showed a good profit—say, a 
couple of hundred for himself. Maybe, 
too, he might even song-and-dance Banner- 
man into taking a thirty-day note. Or if 
not that he might be able to get him into 
another bridge game, then trim him. He'd 
see about it anyway. 

It was at this stage in his pleasant re- 
flections that Mr. Mobley heard his name 
called. Looking up he saw the barman 
beckoning him to the telephone. “Call 
from your office, Mac,” said the man. 

“The office?" echoed Mr. Mobley. That 
was queer. Very rarely had there been 
occasion to call him up before. A little 
chill of apprehension touched him, a shiver 
of premonition. “‘Yes-—well?” he said 
into the transmitter. ‘What you want?” 

It was the quotation clerk who answered. 
“Say, Mac,” he announced hurriedly, 
“there's one of your short sports over here 
throwing a cat fit. Got cleaned out on 
Hocking, I guess, so you'd better come 
over before he scatters any more hysterics.” 
Then before Mr. Mobley could speak the 
youth added: “He says his name’s Hogg 
or Hodge, only he’s crying into his beer 
so’s you can’t tell.” 

Mr. Mobley breathed with relief. More- 
over he had cause for jubilation. Hocking 
must be doing something or Hoag wouldn't 
be raising .a fuss at the office. “Say! 
what’s up?” he laughed interestedly. 
“Hocking must be shooting off fireworks.” 

“Holy Cassidy!” cried the clerk excit- 
edly. ‘“‘Haven’t you heard? Why!” he 
exploded with a brief but illuminating bit 
of profanity. “‘After the opening the bear 
crowd gave that cat and dog a kick under 
the knee and now, oh me, oh my! Say, 
Hocking’s landsliding like a house afire! i? 

The metaphor, though slightly mixed, 
was still graphic enough to fill Mr. Mobley 
with jubilation. “Phew!” he exultantly 
whistled. Of course, personally he’d have 
preferred Hoag to win, since Hoag would 
have settled up without haggling. Then 
again, with Hoag a loser it might be uncom- 
fortable to have him at Mrs. Mangin’s 
should he—that is, Mr. Mobley himself 
decide for any reason to return there. In 
the midst of this reflection a second shiver 







struck him. What if Hoag kicked up 
rumpus enough to attract Pingree’s atten- 
tion? One could never tell about such 
dubs as Hoag. Sometimes they beefed 
pretty loudly when they got cleaned out, 
and there might be complications should 
Pingree overhear. ‘“‘Look here, Spike!” 


said Mr. Mobley after wetting his lips; | 


“is Pingree in the office?” 

“Pingree?” echoed the other. As he 
waited for the answer Mr. Mobley felt his 
brow grow damp. “Pingree? Oh, why, 
no!” answered Spike. Pingree, it appeared, 
half an hour before had gone uptown. Since 
then, however, he’d run the private opel ra- 
tor half to death calling up every three 
minutes or so. “Teli me,” said Mr. 
Mobiey, again thankful; “he hasn't closed 
out his Hocking deal, has he?” 

No, Mr. Pingree still held on. “hen 
utterly to his astonishment Mr. Mobley 
heard how Hocking had fallen and that a 
near-panic was raging upon the floor of the 
Exchange. “Fallen twenty points!” he 
roared. It was so and it would fall farther. 
Why, that meant he was already four hun- 
dred to the good; and executing a little 
buck-and-wing step by the telephone Mr. 
Mobley was about to hang up the re- 
ceiver when Spike hurriedly restrained him. 
“Say!” he protested; “‘you ain’t told me 
yet what I’m to do with what’s his name 
Hogg, ain't it?—the piker who's kicking 
up a fuss.” 

“Oh, him?” Mr. Mobley now was in a 
hurry to get back to his coffee. “If he 
starts anything,” he laughed, “why, throw 
him out.” He was about to hang up then 
whe n again Spike cut in. “Here, hold on, 
Mac!” he remonstrated. “Can't you wait 
till I’m finished?” A little grumpy at being 
detained—it was certain his coffee would 
be cold and if there was one thing he hated 
it was that—anyway Mr. Mobley asked 
crossly what he wanted. 

The answer was a retort equally tart. 
“Now don’t you get gay, son,”’ the quota- 
tion clerk flung back at him, “’cause if you 
do you c’n come over here and hoe your 
own potatoes.”” Having delivered himself 
of this happy expression he advised Mr. 
Mobley that a second gentleman had been 
inquiring for him. It was, in short, Mr. 
Bannerman. 

“Bannerman . . what's he want?” 
echoed Mr. Mobley, though with a gasp he 
jumped instantly at the right conclusion. 

‘Well,” drawled Spike, “I kind of 
guess he’s got a check of yours and wants 
to collect. Anyway he showed me one 
with your name on it and it was marked 
gs ge 

Jove! This was a complication! The 
idea that Bannerman might take the check 
to the bank in person had never occurred 
to him. Ordinarily he might have tried to 
bluff off the fellow, but now he dared not. 
A scene at the office would be too painful 
especially painful inasmuch as several of 
the customers from whom he'd borrowed 
lunch money might be present. Anyway a 
scene would be likely to start something, 
he couldn't say what. On the other hand 
he had to nab Pingree when he returned. 
Four hundred is a lot of money and he 
didn’t just trust Mr. Pingree. What if he 

cashed in his winnings, closed out the ac 
count and departed elsewhere For a 
moment Mr. Mobley turned quite pale. 

“Listen!” he said as he wiped his brow; 
“you get rid of that fellow Bannerman. | 
had to stop that check on him because he 
tried to run in a marked deck on me. Ye 
that’s what!” he explained hurriedly. 
“He’s only a short-card artist, and but 
that I didn't want any fuss at the office I'd 
come over and run him out myself. See? 
Well, you get rid of him, Spike,” directed 
Mr. Mobley easily. ‘Say I m off for the 
day—out of town—something like that. 
Then you call me over here at Fred’s. 

Get that now?” he inquired. 

“Yeh, I'm wise. . Anyway,” 
drawled Spike, “1 cotton that you don’t 
much want to see him.” 

Mr. Mobley’s coffee was quite cold when 
he got back to it. After a sip he shoved it 
away and disgustedly ordered another cup 
Gad! it was rotten, he told himself, that 
with all the money coming to him there 
should be any hitch about it. Anxiousiy 
he sat and waited, but at noon no call had 
come from Spike, and though Fred’s place 
now began to fill with the usual midday 
cocktail throng Mr. Mobley sat apart, 
plunged in moody silence. Not only did he 
decline several warm invitations from the 
bar but an out-and-out bid to luncheon as 
well. Every time the telephone jingled he 
started consciously, and at one P. M., when 
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he could stand it no longer, he sought the 
near-by privacy of a telephone booth and 
rang up Rooker, Burke & Co. Meanwhile, 
as he knew from fragmentary talk over- 
heard at the bar, Hocking kept on tumbling. 
Rich though it made him—that is, rich 
comparatively speaking—he felt a deep 
sense of grievous personal injury in that he 
could not get his hands instantly on the 
money. 

After some delay he got the quotation 
clerk. “That fellow Bannerman. still 
there?” he sulkily demanded. 

“He sure is,”” was the answer. More- 
over, Mr. Bannerman, having announced 
he didn’t believe Mobley was out of town 
unless he’d walked, had taken a chair and 
was prepared to wait indefinitely. ‘Sure, 
that’s right,” said Spike, and he added: 
“T shouldn't wonder if he sent out for a 
mattress and pillow and shook down a bed 
for the night.” Hoag, however, had been 
shown the door, while Pingree still clung 
to the end of a distant wire. ‘‘ Between 
you and me,” advised Spike eloquently, 
“*Pink’s celebrating. From his remarks I 
take it he’s collected quite a little sosh.”’ 

Mr. Mobley felt de *plorable. i eg 
that beat you? Say!” he grumbled, 
Pink comes in or Bannerman quits you let 
me know, won't you, Spike? I'll still be 
over here at Fred’s place.”” Spike promised, 
but at two P. M., when no message had yet 
arrived, Mr. Mobley with a grim visage 
walked to the telephone again. He'd de- 
cided now on a plan. If Osgood meant to 
make good at seven he could do it as well 
at the moment. With that money Mr. 
Mobley could go back to the office and 
square matters with Bannerman. 

The plan proved as fruitless as Mr. 
Mobley’s other efforts. Mr. Osgood, he 
was told, had left for the day. Moreover 
the statement was the truth, for after an 
altercation over the wire Mr. Mobley had 
proved it to his satisfacticn by going to 
Mr. Osgood’s office and forcing his way 
Returning to Fred’s place he again 
called up Rooker, Burke & Ce. This time 
hope dawned anew 

ag got hold of Pink,” said the quotation 
clerk. ‘And say!” he added voluminously, 
“he’s lit up like Cone y on the Fourth!” 

“Soused?” cried Mr. Mobley in the 
vernacular. 

“Yes, up to the eyelids!”’ the quotation 
clerk replied. However, it was not so bad 
as it might be. Mr. Pingree had loudly ex- 
pressed his gratitude to Mr. Mobley for 
giving him the tip and insisted on his bene- 
factor joining him at once. Mr. Mobley 
cried out in relief. ‘Where did he say he 
was?” he demanded eagerly, and grinding 
the telephone to his ear he anxiously waited 
the answer. It was disappointing or, that 
is to say, rather more distracting. In 
brief, Mr. Pingree had now reached the cab 
stage of his celebration and was indefinitely 
somewhere between Fourteenth and Fifty- 
Streets. The clew, however, was 
close enough for Mr. Mobley. “Listen, 
Spike,” he cried animatedly: “if Pingree 
calls again tell him to wait exactly where he 
is. There’s a ten-spot in it for you, Spike, 
if you hold him. Say it’s a matter of life 
or death. No, wait! Tell him I know of 
another melon that’s to be cut. Hand it out 
thick, Spike! Say it’s got Hoc king beaten 
a mile. Understand, don’t you?” he cried 
appealingly. 

Spike understood, and hanging up the 
receiver Mr. Mobley dashed out to the 
curb. Hailing a passing taxi he gave a 
frantic direction tothe driver. ‘Fourteenth 
Street and Broadw ay!” he ordered, adding 
excitedly: “‘When you get there stop at 
every barroom going nort h where there's 
a taxi in front of the deor!’ 

Leaping aboard Mr. Mobley settled 
back for'what he knew indefinably was to 
be a wild-goose chase that would consume 
hours and would end—where? 


Seven o’clock had just struck when Miss 
Ziegler came up from the kitchen below 
bearing in her hands the dainty tray for the 
sick room. Thin slices of evenly buttered 
bread and a choice banana from the Italian’s 
on the corner flanked a steaming bowl of 
rich oatmeal gruel. It was just such a re- 
past, in fact, as would appeal most to one 
whose appetite as well as hope seemed 
forever to have departed. 

“Oh, Mrs. Mangin!” cried the young 
girl, averting her head so that a st ray tear 
should not besprinkle the oatmeal; “I 
don’t know how I can ever repay your 
kindness in letting me stay to ’tend him!” 

“Sssh!"’ said Mrs. Mangin bruskly. 
Withdrawing her ear from the keyhole 
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of the parlor door she tiptoed back toward 


“ 


Miss Ziegler. ‘‘ Now wouldn't it grab you!’ 
she whispered mysteriously. ‘There's 
three of them in there now and the last 
one’s plastered to his cowlick.” 

The remark, though somewhat cryptic, 
apparently was fraught with meaning to 
Miss Ziegler. “‘Oh, my heavenly stars!” 
she murmured tragically. ‘‘Then my poor 
Horace is not the only one the villain got 
into?” 

Visibly annoyed, Mrs. Mangin slowly 
turned. ‘“‘How can I make out,” she de- 
manded fretfully, “when you’re making 
such arow? Can't you hush?” 

A man’s voice raised itself. “‘Yaas— 
and oh!” it said brokenly, “I says to him, 
so I did—‘ Yaas, it’s only the Rubes that 
buy.’” After this came another sob, at 
which Miss Ziegler instantly dabbed her 
eyes in sympathy. 

A second voice was heard. “Sho!” it 
said. “I couldn’t never have—hic! be- 
lieved it—hie! Why, the blooming—hic! 
told me to sell!” 

Following this came still a third voice: 
“Yes, that tout always was out after an 
open and shut sure thing!” it said, whereat 
a fourth person spoke: “‘ That's right now! 
Why, there’s hardly a man in the club he 
hasn’t stuck. Look at last night now!” 

Miss Ziegler glided swiftly toward Mrs. 
Mangin’s crouching form. “Ain't it offle?”’ 
she whispered, and added piteously: “* Don't 
you think I'd oughter run out and get a 
cop?” 

In answer Mrs. Mangin made a frantic 
grimace at the girl. ‘“‘Sssh!” she hissed 
warningly. “Listen!” 

The voices in the other room had sud- 
denly hushed themselves, though now and 
again a strangled “hic!’’ could be heard. 
All at once a sharp grating noise broke in, 
the noise of a latchkey stealthily inserted 
in its leck. Then a hinge creaked upon 
itself, and with a swift movement Mrs. 
Mangin arose and sped toward the hall- 
way, down which she crept on tiptoe. 
‘Well, gents, here he is!”’ she cried abruptly, 
and leaping between Mr. Mobley and the 
street door she stood there triumphantly. 

It was quite a little symposium that 
greeted Mr. Mobley. Like characters in 
a play the figures grouped themselves 
about him in a pretty tableau. Attired in 
a red-and-blue striped blanket from Mrs. 
Mangin’s boudoir Hoag confronted Mr. 
Mobley like an image of avenging fate. 

It was Mrs. Mangin who was first to dis- 
pei the stage illusion. “‘ You needn't bother 
yourself to skip upstairs, Mr. Mobley,” she 
remarked as he sought to reach the stair- 
way. “Your door’s iocked and the key’s 
right here in my pocket.” 

Hoag was next. “Oh, Mr. Mobley! 
Mr. Mobley!” he iterated. “I couldn’t 
of believed it! No, I couldn't of!” he 
repeated. 

He was still murmuring it when Mr. 
Bannerman spoke out. “Say, you!” he 
growled roughly. ‘“‘Are you ready to 
square this check of yours or shall I go out 
and whistle for a peeler?” 

Mr. Pingree now took his turn. What 
he had to say he confined briefly to a la- 
conic word or two. “Hello, hic!—I mean 
Mac!” he said, hastily correcting himself. 
Mr. Osgood, however, said nothing. He 
merely smiled enjoyingly. 

It may be said, though, that by now Mr. 
Mobley was in no mood to bandy words 
with any one. Having hunted Pingree 
high and low without avail, he might have 
continued the pursuit but for the taxi 
driver’s rising objections. The meter 
already marked some twelve dollars or so, 
and alarmed by Mr. Mobley’s growing agi- 
tation the man had demanded that Mr. 
Mobley either pay him at once or show him 
that ultimately he could pay. Not being 
in a position to do either, Mr. Mobley had 
directed him to drive to Mrs. Mangin’s. 
Osgood would be waiting, and with Os- 
good’s money he would be able to settle the 
cab bill and get rid of the taxi, after which 
he would again be at leisure to pursue 
Mr. Pingree. 

But here now was Pingree himself. 
Lured on by the suggestion that Mr. 
Mobley had still another melon to cut, 
Mr. Pingree had himself set out to pursue 
Mr. Mobley. The result was obvious. It 
was at the same time bordering on the 
tragic. What if Pingree had learned that 
Mr. Mobley, so far from being a bene- 
factor, had merely—as the Wall Street 
term so simply has it—been playing him 
“both ends against the middle!” 

But nothing venture nothing do. Wet- 
ting his lips Mr. Mobley flashed a look of 
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scorn at the others. ‘“‘Come along, Pink!” 
he said genially; “I’ve got a taxi outside.” 

At the words the group abruptly disar- 
ranged itself. When it came together 
again it stood en masse between Mr. 
Mobley and the door. 

“Go with you?” exclaimed Mr. Pingree. 
“Why, say!”’ he added; “I’ve got money 
on me, and d’you—hic! suppose I'd go 
riding round with a_ regular, bunco- 
steering, Wall Street—hic? Nix!” said 
Mr. Pingree. 

Mr. Mobley laid a hand appealingly on 
Mr. Pingree’s arm. 

“Pink, old boy! good old Pink!” he 
appealed. ‘You're not going to throw me 
down, are you? You're not going to renege 


o” 


on me like this? 


Mr. Pingree looked at him in bewildered 


surprise. 

“Ain’t I?” he inquired; then added 
“No, of course I’m not, of course I’m not, 
of course I’m not, of course I’m—hic! 
not ——” Mr. Pingree having said this 
much might still be saying it, but that Mr. 
Mobley interrupted. “‘ You two-spot! you 
four-flusher!"’ he remarked, and turned 
belligerently to the heretofore silent Mr. 
Osgood. “Well, how about it, Charley?” 
he demanded. “Are you one of these cheap 
skates too?” 

Mr. Osgood grinned. ‘“‘Now don’t get 
huffy, Mac,” he remonstrated kindly 
“because if you do you might start some- 
thing. . No, I’m not reneging any,” 
he added, and to show that he wasn’t Mr. 
Osgood produced an envelope from his 
pocket. 

A throb of relief sprang in Mr. Mobley's 
breast. The envelope was fat, thick and 
soft. He knew what it held. 

““Money?” exclaimed Mrs. Mangin in- 
quiringly. “I’ve got a little bill, you 
know—nine weeks’ room rent at five a 
week.” 

“Yes, and I’ve got a check too,”’ put in 
Mr. Bannerman. 

““Money?—oh, Mr. Mobley!" appealed 
Mr. Hoag. 

Mr. Mobley thought swiftly. The cash 
in the envelope was but a drop in the 
bucket. If he paid Bannerman he could not 
pay Mrs. Mangin. If he paid either he 
could not square the cabman outside. 
That meant a ride to the nearest police 
station. Gad! it was growing pretty 
serious. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Mobley 
gravely, “i guess I’m up against it.” 
Turning to Mr. Bannerman he asked him 
for the check. ‘And you, Mrs. Mangin,” 
he observed, “I'll thank you for your bill.” 
Tapping the envelope Mr. Osgood had 
handed him, he glanced about him slyly. 
Hoag, Bannerman and Mrs. Mangin 
together had left the door. 

“T ain’t got any bill,” said Mrs. Mangin. 
“It’s nine weeks at five a week, which ‘3 

Then she screamed. Making a bolt for 
the door Mr. Mobley flung it open, slammed 
it to again, then turned the key in the lock. 
Behind him, as he rattled down the front 
steps, he heard a complexity of muffled 
cries— Mrs. Mangin’s shrill pipe of baffled 
anger, Hoag’s high-pitched lamentation, a 
tipsy shout from Pingree, and from Ban- 
nerman an elephantine bellow. Over all 
this arose another sound. It was the loud 
and hearty voice of Mr. Osgood, guffawing 
with an intensity of enjoyment. “Let him 
go!” cried Mr. Osgood exuberantly, and 
somehow his voice struck a chill in Mr. 
Mobley’s heart. But now it was no time 
to temporize, and throwing open the cab 
door Mr. Mobley leaped aboard. 

“Where to?” asked the driver wonder- 
ingly. 

**Anywhere!"’ cried Mr. Mobley, then 
added: “And drive like the devil too!” 

In his hand he still clutched Mr. Os- 
good's fat, bulging envelope. Sixty dollars 
in cash! It was something, anyway, and 
after he’d had dinner he’d decide what he 
must do. Leaning from the cab window he 
called a direction to the driver. “To the 
Waldorf!” he said. After food and a good 
cigar he’d feel much better anyhow. So 
sitting back among the cushions Mr. 
Mobley tore open the envelope Mr. Osgood 
had given him. 

The instant he broke the paper a hoarse 
ery escaped him. Now he knew why Mr. 
Osgood had guffawed so loudly. In the 
envelope were half a dozen visiting cards, 
each folded in half —only these and nothing 
else. Each wasanI.O.U. What is more, 
to make it worse the I. O. U.’s were Mr. 
Mobley’s own. 

“Whipsawed!” groaned Mr. Mobley. 
“Whipsawed!” 
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The Guarantee of 
Excellence on 


Goods 
Electrical 


mark of the 
General 


Electric Co. 


Now electricity rivals sunshine 
in warmth as well as light. You can 
enjoy the cozy warmth of electric 
sunshine that 
real sunshine. 


is as comfortable as 


The heater bulbs of this new luminous 
radiator glow ruddy with radiant heat that 
warms as sunshine warms. 


Twin Glower 
Electric Radiator 


Like aray of warm sunshine the radiant warmth 
from the twin glowers will keep you comfortable. 
It does not warm the air as ordinary portable heaters 
do; it warms the person sitting in its glow just as the ra- 
diant heat froma hreplac e¢ warms the person in front of it 


Anywhere, anytime, this electric radiator at once glows 
with radiant heat. Simply attach the plug to any conve- 


nient electric light socket —and turn the switch. 


lor any room, for sick room, office or garage, it will 
It is absolutely safe 


and it cannot rob the air of its oxygen as do 


be found an ever-ready comfort 
and clean 
other types of portable heaters. 

Complete with cord and attaching plug, the Twin 


Glower Radiator sells for $6, the lowest list price of 


any luminous electric radiator 

It is made by the largest electrical manufacturer in the 
world and sold by lighting companies and electrical supply 
dealers everywhere. If youcannot get one readily, write us 


General Electric Company 








Sales 
Offices 
in 40 
Cities 


Principal 
Office 
Schenec- 


tady, N.Y. 
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A Few American Owners of 
Stearns- 
W. A. HARRIMAN 


PETER J. GERRY 


JOHN CLARK UDALL 
E. L. ROSS 
MRS. £. H. HARRIMAN 
F. A. TITUS 
LEW FIELDS 
C. A. HANNA 
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Knight Cars 
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Seven months ago —in July 

we announced to the public 
that we had adopted the **Silent 
Knight’? type motor. We said 
that our two years of tests and 
experiments had conclusively 
prov ed that the sleeve valve 
engine was infinitely superior 
tothe poppet type. Wesaid that 
the new motor would unques- 
tionably lead American motor 
car practice as it has Kuropean. 


We felt that our old motor 
and every other great’: motor 
had to vive place to the 
Knight. We told of the adop- 
tion of this motor by Daimler, 
Panhard, Mercedesand Minerva 
-the leaders of Europe. We 
were the first toadopt the Knight 
engine in America, and are the 
only ones using it exclusively. 
We told of the advantages of 
the Stearns-Knight. How the 
new motor eliminates noise; 
does away with timing gears, 
cams, valve stems and the at- 
tendantcomplications, trouble, 
and loss of power. ‘Then we 
told how it insures smooth 
steady action with a decided 
increase of power; why it is 
always alert—quick and willing. 
How it instantly answers the 
throttle and leaps eagerly 























2500 to 
Motor: 


Tires: 











Specifications of the Stearns-Knight 


Models: 
Roadster, L i and Landaulet. Prices 


sion: 3 speed selective. Rear axle: Solid one- 
piece forging drilled for floating drive shafts. 
Wheelbase: 121l-inch. (Toy Tonneau Run- 
about and Roadster 116-inch.) 





Touring, Toy Tonneau Runabout, 





$4900. 
Four Cylinder, 4%"x 5%". Transmis- 





36"= 442" all around. 








HE ULTIMATE Car 
KNIONT TYPE MOTOR) 





away, or brings the car down on 
high gear to a speed no greater 
than a man may walk 


An Increase of 100% 


Since our adoption of the 
sleeve valve motor, our orders 
have doubled and doubled again. 
Our output this year will be 100% 
greater than that of a year ago, 
when we were building nothing 
but poppet valve engines. 








This demand is not forced. 
It is a steady flow of orders 
from men who are abreast of 
conditions—men who have 
been waiting for the advent of 
an American-built Knight- 
motored car. 

The success with which the 
new Stearns-Knight has met 
is something unparalleled in 
American automobile history. 
Today we have more orders 
than our total output of last 
year. Our shipments have never 
been as heavy in the sixteen 
years’ history of our business. 
And we are building nothing 
but Knight-motored cars. 


An Additional Factory 


So great has been the demand 
from every quarter that we have 








January /35,1912 








=| by the adoption of this new engine 


been forced to secure another 
factory in addition to our own 
plant. In November—a ‘“‘dull” 
month —when manufacturers 
generally are casing up—we 
leased a large part of the fac- 
tory of the Royal ‘Vourist Car 
Company, ten minutes run 
from our own shops. It is now 
operated as our plant No. 3. 
And in addition to this, we 
are now erecting new factory 
buildings of our own. 


The Reason 


Experienced motorists—men 
who have owned car after car 
—realize that there is a new 
master in motordom. They 
know that the Knight sleeve 
valve principle is mechanic- 
ally correct—that it eliminates 
troubles. 





They know of the wonderful 
success of this motor abroad 
of its adoption by the oreatest 
car builders of Europe. ‘They 
realize that the car of the future 
will be of the sleeve valve type. 
They know of the trials given 
the Knight motor in Europe 
and of the wonderful R. A. C. 
test in England. 

When questions concerning 
the Knight principle are raised, 


The EB.Stearns © 


Branches:—New York - Pittsburgh - Atlanta - San Francisco 





Equipment of the Stearns-Knight includes: 
Model K, Banker Windshield, Klaxon Horn, Vesta Electric 
Generator Lighting System (car is electric lighted throughout) 








Warner Auto-Meter 
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THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 
THE KING OF SPAIN 


OF RUSSIA 


Men theworld over who demand Heber 


thebest now demand theknoht lype 


these men think of the experi- 
ences of such world-famous 
concerns as Daimler, Panhard, 
Mercedes and Minerva. ‘They 
know that nothing in motor- 
ing history has had the appro- 
bation accorded the Knight 
motor in every country where 
it is known, by engineers, 
manufacturers, designers and 
OWNCTS. 


Our Own Experiences 





It must be remembered that 
for the two years when we were 
experimenting with this motor, 
wewerein the position of dyer 

not se/lers. ‘The old Stearns 

power plant had for years been 
admitted among the best in the 
world. We had little to gainand 
much to lose by the adoption 
of something new. All the ex- 
pert knowledge of our organi- 
zation was pitted against the 
Knight motor. We gave the 
engine unfair tests — we tried it 
as we could not try a poppet 
valve engine. ‘The whole fu- 
ture of our business was at stake 
on the issue. 

The Knight proved itself. 
Our own experiments but con- 
firmed the results secured by 
the greatest designers in Europe. 


12963 








The Knightcame through every 
test — every trial —triumphant. 
Try as we would, the Knight 
principle forced us to the ac- 
knowledgment of its superior- 
ity. In our own factory with 
every man’s hand against it— 
it won its own battle. On the 
road, with factory drivers under 
instructions to ‘“‘drive it to 
death’’— it answered every de- 
mand, fulfilled every claim 
made for it. The n, satisfied 
that we had the world’ s best, 
we abandoned the old type, 
and announced the new model. 


The Verdict 


We told the public months 
ago of the Stearns-Knight, and 
what it had in store for those 
fortunate enough to possess it. 
And now the great American 
public—the final court—is tell- 
ing ws of the Stearns-Knight. 
Telling us of the wonderful 
success of this car in the hands 
of users—telling us of the acid 
test of service. And these volun- 
tary tributes are from all parts 
of America. From Coast to 
Coast, and the Great Lakes to 
the Guli. ‘They are from ex- 
perienced motorists — men 
whose judgment is final. 
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We have reproduced these 
letters in booklet form letters 
telling what the Stearns-Knight 
means to men who drive it. How 
it has opened a newera to them. 


Let Us Send the Facts 
Wew il] send this booklet of 


letters to you if you wish. And, 
we will send, too, ** lhe Story ol 
the Stearns-Knight Motor’’ 

a booklet telling of the trial 
of two Knight motors by the 
Royal Automobile Club of 
Great Britain. How three years 
ago, laughed at by designers, 
and belittled by competitors, 
the invention of an American 
went triumphantly through 
tests that experts deemed im- 
possib le, and le: aped to the 
proud position of master of the 
automobile world! We have 
told how, after weeks of exhaust- 
ive tests, these wonderful en- 
gines developed sore power at 
the finish than at the beginning, 
and showed 10 SIGH of wearl 





All this information should 
be in the hands of every well- 
posted man. ‘The Knight motor 
is fast adding new pages to auto- 
mobile history—mail us the 
coupon, and we will place the 
facts in your possession. 
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Napoleon’s Visual Telegraph 
The First Long Distance System 


Indians sent messages by means 
of signal fires, but Napoleon ¢ stab 
lished the first permanent system 
for rapid communication, 

In place of the slow and un- 
reliable service of couriers, he built 
lines of towers extending to the 
French frontiers and sent messages 
from tower to tower by means of 
the visual telegraph. 


invented in 1793 
It was a sem- 
tters and 
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Compared to = Bell Pelephone 


ystem of to-day thi ual telegraph 


system of Napoleon's time seems 
a crude makeshift. It could not be 
used at night nor in thick weather. 
It was expensive in construction 
and operation, that it 
was maintained solely military 
Purpose 3. 


considering 
lor 


Yet it was a great step ahead, 
because it made possible the trans- 
mission of messages to distant 


points without the use of the 
human messenger. 

It blazed the way for the Uni- 
versal Pelephone service of the 
Bell system which provides per- 
onal intercommunication for 


90,000,000 people 
sable for the 
and social 


indispen- 
industrial, commercial 
the Nation. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One S ystem 


Universal Service 
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Write at once for 


Northwestern Cosmin Co. 


4303 Lyndale Avenue N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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1An Established 


6% Investment 


We are offering, to net 6%, a small 
block of a First Mortgage bond issue 
marketed ago. The 
bonds are issued under our plan of 
serial payments and the first install- 
ment of the principal has already 
matured and was paid promptly. 
Ihe security for these bonds is con- 
servatively valued at more than five 
times the amount of the The 
bonds are guaranteed and this guar- 
antec plac es behind them additional 
assets of nearly twice the 
of the We recommend these 
bonds as a conservative investment. 


by us some time 


issue, 


amount 


issue, 


Ask for Circular No. 732 Y 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 








| the office boy. 


BULWARKS OF 
BUSINESS POLICY 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The first decade of this century brought 
still more expansion and order. Distri- 
bution was put on a national basis. 
loud-talking drummer of other days was 
replaced by the temperate, soft-spoken 
salesman, backed by the new force of ad- 
vertising. “Big business”’ expanded and 
at the same time a public conscience de- 
veloped —and new business ideals, bringing 
us into the present decade, which will un- 
doubtedly be one in which watered values 
must disappear, speculative methods cease, 

a better legal basis for business arrived at, 
oa the machinery of production and distri- 
bution improved, simplified and based on 
real public service. 

Business changes, but men seldom do. 
The promoter who was thoroughly at home 
in the bonanza eighties found it difficult 
to follow the ideas of the nineties; and if 
he survived into the present century he 
thought he had lived to see business turned 
into a mere Sunday-school. The broker 
who tipped a waiter a dollar in the nineties, 
when fortunes were made in Wall Street 
flotations, now matches nickels for carfare 
#nd will probably be overboard by 1915. 
This applies not only to promoters and 


The | 


brokers but to the president of the com- | 


pany, the sales force, the factory force and 
Only the exceptional man 
grows from one period into another, by 
keeping his intellect working. 

The best way of keeping a business or- 
ganization in touch with today is to get 
men of today into it. That is the general 
policy of corporations. Their activities are 


so wide that many new men must be taken 


| come out of college; 


in each year, and they canvass the colleges 
and schools for good material. With smaller 
concerns, however, young blood may be 
introduced only when the sons or grandsons 
and then the weight of 
outworn methods, backed by men who 
think in terms of an outworn period, may 
make readjustment difficult. 


Applying the Soft Pedal 


A young man went into a business founded 
by his grandfather. Many of his grand- 
dad’s old clerks were still round the offices 
and a lot of his notions. New ways of 
handling routine work were introduced and 
young fellows brought in. As fast as the 
grandson built up, however, the old boys 
tore down. Seeing a newcomer tackling 
work on its merits and with energy, they 
took him aside, told how much money they 
had earned there at his age and how slightly 
salaries had grown since then. What if he 
did work hard? It would all come to the 
same thing in the end. Better take life 
easy. No headway could be made until 
most of these old clerks were weeded out. 

Precisely the same spirit is often found 
in management, however. 

One of the large corporations, during the 
past five years, has put a good deal of effort 


into getting capable young men away from | 


other concerns. Some chap attracts atten- 
tion in the trade for his knack at running a 
sales force or developing new territory. A 
contract is made at a large salary and he is 
brought to this company’s general offices 
to repeat his success; but he never does, 
because he never gets a chance. For the 
management of that corporation includes 
no men of today. The officers were at their 
best fifteen years ago, when business was 
secured by crushing a competitor or a di a 


| cult price situation’ met with a railroad 


rebate. Nowadays, the true line upon 


| which to build business is in the stopping of 


waste, the perfection of distribution so that 
an enormous volume of goods will flow 
almost automatically, turning 
profits, and so forth. The management is 
grandmotherly. Each official issurrounded 
by sycophants. When a young man pro- 
poses action these followers put the soft 
pedal on his scheme. “Let us take time 
and think this matter over,” they advise. 
** Better let well enough alone wise counsel 
ought to prevail.”” So nothing is ever done. 
Some years ago a large English company 
got into difficulties and was placed in the 
hands of a receiver. More than a million 
pounds of capital were involved. The com- 
pany had a trade name known for two gen- 
erations. Whether to wind up its affairs, 


sell it as a going concern, or try to recon- 
struct it was a serious problem. The cred- 
itors most deeply concerned were holders 
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Children with 
sound bodies 


make strong men 


and women later. 
You mothers can make your children 
well and strong by proper feeding. 
Whole wheat provides nature's most 
nourishing, body-building food, and 


Ralston 
Wheat Food 


is the most economical and the best. 
Just the finest whole wheat, ground, 


with all its nourishment and deli- 
cious flavorleft in. A solid substantial 
food. Great for growing children. 


Ralston is not factory cooked—but 
fresh cooked, every morning, in your 
own kitchen, and brought to your 


table, tempting and delicious. A cup 




















ae full, whe n cooked 
“1 makes six dishes 
; yar % —a box makes 
7. A. fifty breakfasts. 
Zz W hat is good for your 
e) yUL G children is good tor 
Z you. Serve Ralston 
cmcema 4H to the whole family 
FOR SiX % Buy a box today, for 
<, eo rad your children’s sake 
you will like it too 
Purina Whole Wheat Flour 
makes de Is.1 ! ‘ 
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Ever Roasted 
Eat in a Paper 
E \ Bas? 
Chicken /°f > Bag? 
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Ask Your Grocer Te aay’ You 


He can get — 


*aper Co. s regular grocery bags. Or 









The Union, Bag & Paper Co., 1914 Whitehall Bide, New York 
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MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


o all kinds of } stensils 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc s j 
ut Heat Just squeeze trom ti Spread 
ver hole or crack with fingers — ng 

int on) hey ergot ° Patches all 
Gead ie for trial tabs. AGENTS W ANTED 
MARVEL SOLDER CO. 


1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, NewYork QUICK sates ‘Bic PROFITS 
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For full information about 


ATENTS 


Write, Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
610 F Street, Washington, D.C 
Established Fifty Years Useful Booklet FREE 





g ” Magnificent 1 1912 Hub Coin E Book, Cloth-Bound 
finely fMlustra re le le for buying or 
selling * Rare ¢ ins We GUARANTEE te pay 
prices quoted therein —Alexander & ( Bankers and 
Coin Dealers (estat nish 118 #5 Devenshire St., Boston, Mass. 











HE very name eagfry 

seems to many people to 
give this candy an extra de- 
gree of goodness—but this is 
an illusion. e4éy4rr candies 
could not be made better if 
they cost five times as much, 
and by any other name 
would taste as good. 


Write for Interesting Huyler Booklet 


and let us give you the name of the Huyler 
The booklet tells how purity 
and quality are assured in all Huyler products 


%y 64 Irving Place, New York 
— I -— Sales Agents Everywhere 


agent nearest you 
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of a large issue of its bonds. A meeting 
of bondholders was called and decided to 
make the receiver general manager for a 
year, let him continue the business, and see 
what came of it. 

The receiver was not a manufacturer and 
had no technical knowledge of the business, 
being simply an expert accountant, with a 
lot of courage and common sense. When 
the bondholders met a year later he was 
able to show profits amounting to nearly 
ten per cent of the total capitalization, and 
the bondholders were delighted to authorize 
him to go on. 

What ailed that business was a general 
slackening due to old age. Years of trading 
had put thousands of accounts on the books, 
but they had not been weeded out. Old 
customers owed the company nearly a mil- 
lion dollars. The stock of goods on hand 
when the concern went into the receiver- 
ship inventoried a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Yet latterly the business had 
come to such emergencies that railroads 
were seizing goods in transit for freight 
charges, and even the company’s supplies 
of gas and water were in danger of being 
cut off for non-payment of bills. 

The receiver simply brought in yout} 
He lifted the business out of the last gener 
ation and put it into this. First, sufficient 
capital was borrowed to meet running ex- 
penses. The product was improved. Then 
young salesmen were sent out to get y 
accounts—live accounts. Collection men 
were put on to the old book debts. Cus- 
tomers who had some life left in them were 
brought to time and those who had none 
decently buried. The business had held 
rigidly to the methods that had been good 
in a former period, and had ossified for 
lack of periodical infusions of young blood 
and new ideas. 


oung 


Experience Versus Ignorance 


Keeping business at the right age for 
maximum efficiency is not always a matter 
of bringing youngsters in and throwing the 
old boys out, however: for there are i: 
stances where youth and energy are rather 
too abounding and the sobering influence 
ol experience is needed 

An excellent example of this is the 
automobile industry. 

The automobile burst into the world with 
almost dramatic suddenness. One year it 
was rumored as a possibility and the next 
year it was an accomplished fact. It made an 
appeal to popular interest unlike anything 
that had ever gone before. The industry 
emerged from nothing in a period measured 
by months, and as a manufacturing and 
commercial proposition 
all that was youthful and adventurous 
in business life. Racing, sensational pub 
licity and reckless finance marked the first 
years. The public looked for excitement i: 
connection with the new wonder and the 
auto men met expectations, building every 
sort of racing machine. That attracted the 
most attention. Besides, it was easier to 
build racing cars and run them in sensa 
tional contests than it was to plod patiently 
at the development of the stock car for 
everyday service. Speculat ion entered into 
the management of even some of the more 
conservative concerns, for this exciting new 
business was peculiar in that the bulk of the 
sales was made during a very short period 
each year. 


seemed to attract 


At that season the auto mar 
facturer got his hands on some real money, 
though the rest of the year he ran his manu- 
facturing, experiment al and sell ng org: " 
zations as he could, and wondered what 
the next spring would bring forth. 

This industry was finally given ballast by 
the disappe arance of the more reckless cor 
cerns and the coming into it of solid men 
fellows with the humdrum financial experi- 
ence of the banker or the mill treasurer, for 
the most part, with not much romance 
about them, but a canny faculty of looking 
backward and forward at the same time 
They saw the real issues, financed them, and 
put the business on a business basis 

The right age, really, is a matter of bal 
ance. Any business organ ization, oo 
it is large or small, is chiefly a way of thi 
ing. Demand changes, business stat dat ards 
broaden and the competition keeps pace 
with the possibilities. The policymaker 
who keeps the organization in close and 
constant touch with conditions is the mar 
who brings in new men from year to year 
and keeps the organization alert for the new 
viewpoints that come with them. 





Editor's Note — This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by James H. Collins, The fifth will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Tires 
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e could build 


themcheaper 


But We Won’t 


e would build 
them better 
But We Can’t 


HE dealer who sells you 
DIAMOND TIRES is thinking 
of your profit as well as his own—he 
is “tire-wise”—and believes in trad- 
ing up—rather than trading down. 





@ He can buy cheaper tires than 
DIAMOND TIRES, and make a 
larger one-time profit, but he cannot 
sell you better tires. 


@ The dealer who sells you DIA- », 
MOND TIRES can be depended j 
upon when he sells you other 
things—he believes in service—in 
integrity. He’s reliable. 
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In addition to dependable dealers | 
everywhere, there are FIFTY-FOUR 3 
Diamond Service Stations. Diamond f) 
Service means more than merely | 
selling tires—it means taking care of | 
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Diamond Tire buyers. 


The. Diamond Rubber (mpany 
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1912 Will Be Quality Year. The 


to the 


arner Auto-Meter 


The Motor Car Manufacturer’s slogan for 1912-13 is ‘How 
much value can I give for a Dollar and still get out even?’’ 


The Auto Show this year breathes QUALITY. You 
everywhere. It indicates the progress of the auto- 
mobile into the field of good, sound, legitimate business. 
Success now depends on Stab/e Values and not on the ability 
to make immediate delivery of a car. 

For this reason the Auto Buyer will find it harder than 
ever to pick the BEST for the money this year. 


note it 


Many of the choicest cars in 
the shows—big 1912 suc- 
cesses — are Warner - equipped 
‘The wisest manufacturers in the auto field are those far- 


sighted ones who forecast complete equipment with the 
BEST as inevitable. These 


Don’t misjudge the maker who 
is equipping for 1912 with a 
low-grade speed indicator—or 
none at all 


The maker of a car selling at $900 or less could not rea- 
sonably be expected to equip with a High Quality, therefore 
a High-Priced Indicator like the Warner. 
cars do not expect it. 


Buyers of such 
They are given full value without it. 

The class of makers who are equipping with no speed indi- 
catoratall, consider it unwise to cast reflections on their other- 
wise high-quality cars, even for a single season, by using a 
Speed Indicator which they cannot recommend with the same 
sincerity as their car itself. 





have equipped with the 
Warner Auto-Meter for 
1912 instead of waiting 
until 1913, as many have 
decided to do. Up to date 
of writing this ad eighteen 
makers of these Qua/ity 
Cars have announced the 











WARNER 
AUTOMETER |: 


** The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators’”’ 


In the meantime they 
are frankly urging buyers 
who can afford the extra 
price without hardship, 
select the Warner 
Auto-Meter, as in their 
judgment, BEST, most 
accurate, dependable and 




















Warner as regular equip- 
mentfor 1912. Before the NewYork Show isover we expect 
at least ten more will have reached the same far-sighted conclusion. 
The Warner on the dash of a car serves as a ‘‘guidepost”’ 
to the mec hanically untrained buyer. 
Not only because of the great intrinsic value of the 
Warner itself, but because 


The Quality Warner at three to 
four times the cost of other 
s indicators visibly indicates 
the Quality Policy of these makers 


We do not wish to even insinuate that these cars offer 
so much extra value simply because these makers have paid 
from $20,000 to $50,000 extra money on their season's out- 
put to give you a Warner Auto-Meter. Quite the con- 
trary. ‘It simply indicates that with these makers Qua/ity 1s 
of Paramount Importance in every item, and that the BEST 
throughout is considered none too good for their trade. 


reliable. 
No buyer of any automobile, ex- 
cept thevery lowest priced,should 
be content with anything but a 
Warner Auto-Meterona1913 car 


The automobile-using public is so thoroughly aware of 
the meaning of Supreme Qua/ity and Lifetime Service without 
loss of accuracy in a Speed Indicator—and so generally 
acknowledges the Warner to perfectly meet these require- 
ments — that inferior indicators will receive scant considera- 
tion after the present season. In fact, much impatience is 
being expressed by many buyers even now. 


Makers committed to an inferior 
indicator for 1912 are now tac- 
itly apologizing to their trade 

Note carefully at the Shows that the man in the Booth 

‘* points with pride”’ to the Warner on the dash. Warner 


Main Offices and Factory 


WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 1224’ whecter Avenue 





FRE. TO AUTOMOBILISTS! A vest-pocket “Automobile Expense 

Record” tab indexed for conveniently keeping account of tires, 
gasoline, oil, repairs, etc. Sent FREE for name and model of your car. Ad- 
dress S. E. PATE, Booklet Dept., Warner Instrument Company, Beloit, Wis. 











BRANCH HOUSES MAINTAINED AT 


Atlanta Chicago Denver Kansas City Philadelphia San Francisco 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburgh Seattle 
Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis New York Portland, Ore. St. Louis 


CANADIAN BRANCH: 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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Big Landslide 
Steadily Growing 


Equipment is used as a se//ing argument—and it is a worthy 
one. ‘Then take notice how some makers in advertising and 
solicitation announce their cars as equipped with ‘‘A Speed 
Indicator.”” Why? No man ever need apologize for a 
Warner, no matter how high in quality his car may be, or 
how much he paid for it. 


The man with $1,000 or more 
to invest in an automobile has 
a right to expect and demand 
Supreme Quality in every part 
of his car 
The Warner Auto-Meter is justly termed ‘* The Aristo- 
crat of Speed Indicators.’’ It is unvaryingly exact in indi- 


cating speed and distance. Exery Warner indicates exactly Model R 


the same as every other Warner ever made. For these reasons 


the Warner has been used for surveying the various Official Warner 
Road Maps and Guides, which must be authoritative or Price $50 


“Vv g > Ve =SS. i 
they are valueles (Actual Size) 
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It is next to impossible to tour 
comfortably by route book with- 
out a Warner Auto-Meter 


It has been found worse than useless to attempt to Tour 
with indicators even a ///f/e fast or show—and inferior indi- 
cators are almost always one or the other. Because, if the 
indicator is inaccurate, when the route book says: ‘29.3 
miles, church at right,” there will be no church, and when 
itsays: ‘35.8 miles—turn to the left,’’ maybe it’s a blind 
lane ora road through a swamp instead of the road you want. 
So without a Warner with its unvarying true-to-the-hair 
accuracy and reliability you are fed to home and must travel 
the old, uninteresting 4vown roads over and over again. Or 
on the other hand, must suffer untold annoyances by being 
directed over impassable roads by those who seem to like to 
fool an automobile owner. 
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You need a Warner on the car 
you have or are about to buy 


If the car you select is not regularly equipped with the Warner —éu 
one for it It will double your pleasure in the car 

If the car you decide on has an inferior Speed Indicator on it — throw it 
away and duy a dependable Warner. It isn’t worth the wear and tear on 
nerves and patience to bother witlt an inferior Speed Indicator. 

If your dealer offers to throw in an unreliable indicator to get your order, 
don't take it. Pay the difference and get the BEST— the Warner—and 
KNOIP instead of having to guess 

You’ !] get more pleasure out of the Warner than almost any of the con- 
veniences and comforts on your car. Your dealer will gladly get you the 


exact style and model you like best. Model K2 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN = Warner 


Price $75 


TRIP 


fogogoyo 


WARNER INSTRUMENT 





The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile Dealers in (Actual Size) 
any city or town in the United States. Warner branches are maintained in 


all the principal cities for the convenience of these dealers and their cus- Other Models Up to $145 


tomers. Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is invited for Warner literature. 








With and Without High-Grade Chelsea Clocks 
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: Tires End Punct d 
| ese iires nctures an 
Blowouts on Electric C 
H You and your friends can now go They cheerfully pay more for Motz | 
1 any place it ur pleasure electric car Cushion Tires than for pneumatics or 
without the izhtest te ur of tire trouble. solic tires, in order to pleas their cus- 
For a wonderful automobile tire has tomers 
‘ n Nor should one overlook tire eeon- 
\ ! ful, because it will not skid, omy. On Motz Cushion Tires, up-keep | 
' ure, blow-out or rim-cut expense is nil. And these tires out wear | 
| more wonderful, because it makes five sets of pneumatics. Motz Cushion | 
your electric just as comfortable and Tires are guaranteed for 10,000 miles 
é riding as if equipped with prop- two years; pneumatics average but a 
erly inflated pneumatic tires fraction as many miles servic 
Phousands of women now, having When you buy your next electric, 
t | Motz Cushion Tires, would almost inform the manufacturer that you 
is lief gi up motoring altogether as want Motz Cushion Tires and you'll | 
have to go back to pneumatic tires get them. When you pay two to five | 
or solid tire thousand dollars for a pleasure car | 
And leading makers of pleasure elec- you are certainly entitled to as much | 
} tri icknowledge the added comfort pleasure and comfort as money can | 
ind convenience of Motz Cushion Tires. buy 
It will be very easy to equip the 
f electric you now own with Motz Cush- 
ion Tires. Motz Cushion Tires fit any | 
standard clincher, universal quick-cd« | 
1 tachable or demountable rim 
t We publish a handsome little book on 
f tires for the benefit of electric pleasure 
car owners. It contains many letters 
H from owners of electrics who are using 
\ Motz Cushion Tires. May we send 
| this to you? Please ask for booklet 
\ 96. Please mention make and model 
| of your car. 
We also manufacture demountable 
f solid and cushion tires for commercial 
t Pneumatic resiliency is accomplished by cars. 
| mapne of, mere ns ——~ vont, ~~~ 
| Manta fubbers a wee ame secret pro- The Motz Tire and Rubber Co. 
Pa. the picture shows double, notched Factories and Executive Offices, AKRON, 0. 
} B -shows undercut sides. BRANCHES 
H C — shows slantwise bridges. : . 
D—shows how perfectly the tire absorbs 1737 Broadway, New York; 2023 Michigan 
| shocks when car passes over an obstacle (from Avenue, Chicago; 999 Woodward Avenue, 
| actual photographs.) Detroit; 409 East 15th Street, Kansas City. 
y 
i — 
| Motz Cushion Ti 
| 
| 
| (176) 
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AkKalama7oo é: 
" Stoves Freight 


Direct to Yow ‘Too Bar 


" Will You Write a Postal 
to Save $5 to $40? 


Cash or 
Credit 



















That li bring the Kalamazoo Stove 
wok FREE with full particulars of the 
he $100,000 bank bond 
©, 400 stoves priced 


and described 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Days’ Approval Te 

Pr rompt shipme mt. 170, 
s testily this 

ove off 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, ich. 





L. & C. Hardtmuth’s 


| “KOH-I- NOOR” 
PENCILS 


set too high a standard 
of quality for successful 
imitation. 


| 17 degrees and Copying 


| “Koh-i-noor” Pencile sup- 

plied by high-class stationers, 
j de alers in drawing materials, 
artists cupplies 







’ Ls & Cc HARDTMUTH, 
34, East 23rd Street, New York; 
* House, L 
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ndon, England 




















DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 
». we will not give youany grand prise 
ra lot of it you answer this 
i Nor do we claim to make you 
7 rich in a week. But if you are anx 
s to develop your talent with a 
j esstul cartoonist, so you can make 
( money, send a copy of this picture, with 
6¢. in stamps for je of cartoons 
sample lesson plate, and let usexpiain 
The WL. Evans School of 








Go In Business For Yourself 


You can devote all of your time or profitably 


utili your leisure hours, We want a repre- 
sent rattve in every town to look after the sub 
scription business of THe SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING Post and Tur Lapres’ Home JouRNAL, 
For this work we pay salary and commission. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















315K Bidg., Cleveland, 0, —_J 
Lowest Interest Paid 
' av ings t as he best business 
n this ry are pla "ing thet savings with as 
r us Association in this State 





st reterences East and West 
$5 aaved monthly, $1 OOO at maturity 
$10 saved monthly, $2,000 at maturity 
O deposited amounts to $100 in 6 —s 
INDUSTRIAL B. & L. ASS'N, 19 Jacobson Bidg., Denver, Colo. 














CHO OL Boos 


seRnAnY R-:.- 4 nara Atle BOOKS 
OLSSALE PRICES 


| YOU can a 1y School o 2 at Wholesale Prices from 
| the'* Big Book Store y vcago. Also Library and 
Seli-Instruction Books *L AYS, Speakers, Dialogs, 
Tex bers —— ome s Heips ancl s hool ami Kinder 


garten § vmplete illustrated Catalog 
Hail & ivoney. “23 3 ‘Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








| of view. 


| tention to this phenomenon. 


| Sea. 


| tears until she 





EVENING POST 


Am Old Woman and a 
New One 
In the Old World 


(Continued from Page 17) 


stuff than women, using his hands like a 
chattering monkey when he talks.” 

Young people are apt to be extre me, but 
really there was something in Peggy’s point 
I attribute it in part, however, to 
the French language, which must have been 
invented by infants before they could talk 
plainly. But you will observe this, that 
when even the most stolid English woman 
begins to speak in the French tongue, that 
moment she undergoes a kind of insane 
change. She shrugs her shoulders, she rears 
back and plants her forefeet, so to speak, 
upon the empty air, and carries on in a way 
that is simply scandalous, all because she is 
conveying to you a little old-dried-fruit 
idea in French words! I called Peggy’s at- 
I explained to 
her that the French are not to be blamed 
at least not these living French people —for 
their language, and for the necessity of en- 
forcing it with both hands when they use it. 
I reminded her that in former times this 
was the speech of courts and kings all over 
the world—that it has been ever praised 
for its grace and beauty. 

= is the language of emotions and noth- 
ing else!’’ she retorted. ‘Give me from 
this time on the plain American tongue. It 
may not be so elegant, but it is durable and 
strong; and you can say in it what you 
want to say without pawing! And they are 
so insufferable,”’ returning to the French. 
“Today I saw in a shop this outrageous 
sign: ‘English spoken here and American 
understood’!”’ 


The Tears of a Suffragette 


One evening I was thinking in a desultory 
fashion over the tide of the day when my 
revery was suddenly broken by a succes- 
sion of faint, pathetic sounds from Peggy’s 
chamber. Could I believe my ears? Was 
Peggy, the brave Peggy, the eaglet- 
clawed advanced woman, weeping? I 
arose, crept to the door, bent down and 
listened. Distinctly my niece was weeping, 
and in no half-hearted fashion. She was 
putting her whole female nature into a tune 
of rhythmic sobs. I opened the door and 
entered softly. She was lying face down- 
ward upon the bed, undulating convul- 
sively like a little white craft upon a windy 
I have never seen a man weep, but in 
case one ever did, I have wondered how he 
would go about it, standing or sitting. A 
woman is never really in earnest with her 
casts herself face downward. 
“Peggy,” I exclaimed, “what is the 
matter?” 

She made no response. I did not expect 
that she would. A woman in this state 
becomes noisily dumb. You must wait for 
her to make up her mind whether she will 
distress you most by remaining silent or by 
confiding in you. I sat on the edge of the 
bed and waited. 

““Are you homesick, my 
tured, after a suitably 
period had elapsed. 

She would not admit homesickness. 

“Does your tooth ache?” The only 
other time I had ever seen her so aban- 


dear?” I ven- 
complimentary 


| doned to tears was years ago when she had 


a bad tooth. 

She waggled her head negatively in the 
red coverlid and snickered, to my astonish- 
ment. Then, to make up for the snicker 
she went off in a more dramatic gale of 
sobs. Presentty, when I was about to de- 
spair, she murmured in a weak, smothered 
voice caught up with sobs: 

- I’m afraid I’ve made a dre-a-dful 
mista-ke!"’ 

“Is that all?” I answered cheerfully. 
“So do we all, to make life sufficiently 
interesting, my child, to be worth living. If 
we did not make any mistakes it would lie 
so straight, so dully, undeviatingly straight 
before us that we should lose interest in it. 
We could not bear to finish it. But we 


have an instinct for erring, for rendering it | 


puzzling and brave by turning the wrong 
corners when we are young. Then we must 
use all our wits and courage to find our way 
back to the right course, or to go on and 
make the wrong one right.” 
“But you did not make a mistake about 
Uncle Tom— you married him,” she wailed. 
Ah, at last I had got to the root of the 
matter! If ever a woman weeps, actually 
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weeps over a “mistake,” it always has 
something to do with a lover. If she is 
rarely intelligent she may admit coolly, and 
as if you had injured her for life, that she is 
mistaken in her opinions or upon some 
point of facts; but if she is taken down 
alone in her bedroom at night with a mis- 
take, having no one there to convict her 
of it but her own heart, you may know 
that she is regretting some man. Peggy's 
remorse had to do with her sweetheart at 
home, that excellent young man, Philip 
Ring, whose romantic obituary I have 
already recorded in these pages. 

I sat silently stroking her head now, not 
answering. I had not thought that far 
back in the years for many a day, but now 
that she mentioned it I recalled another 
young man, not her Uncle Tom, so differ- 
ent. I will not say he was so good or that 
he would have made half so good a hus- 
band to me as Thomas did. But I say he 
was beautifully different. I hope it is not 
wronging Thomas’ memory to say this 
much. My mind passed through the dark- 


ness of the night, back forty years, into the | 


sunshine of happy days. I saw him stand- 
ing before me—not Thomas, but the other, 
the lover I refused, standing before me— so 
tall (Thomas was barely medium height), 
so young (Thomas was past thirty before I 
ever saw him). He had a countenance in 
which angels and old war gods contended, 
it was so fierce, so lifted, so tenderly grave 
as he bade me farewell. (Thomas was a 
sedate man who would never have proposed 
to a woman until he was sure of her accept 
ance. ) never saw him again, never heard 
if he lived or died in the far West where he 
went, leaving me without another word or 
chance to repent. Then Thomas came and 
I married him. We lived together peace- 
fully, surrounded with every comfort. 
never had a care that he could keep from 
me. But after all, peace, just peace and 


comfort and nothing e ise, may become 
dull things. Now — my hand upon 
young Peggy’ s head I wonde red how it 


would have been if I had taken the man I 
refused. What woman that has 
choose from knows if she made 
Peggy moved restlessly, despairingly. 
“Tell me about it, dear,” I said patiently 
She whirled over, displaying 
reddened, bedewed little face. 
“It doesn’t make any difference now,’ 
she began sadly, “bat I never appreciated 
our men at home. 


two to 


a mistake? 


a sober, 


I never understood how 
much more they respect us, how much more 
they give us when they care for us than 
these dreadful creatures do over here. If 
I'd understood I'd have answered Philip 
differently last spring. Ever since we have 
been in France I've felt the 
an American man to respect me. 
missed Philip more than anything!” she 
wound up with a sob. 


need of ar 


The Return of the Native 


A woman never tells all of her trut She 
will tell all of yours or anybody else's, but 


not all of her own. As a matter of fact, 


Peggy had battened and fattened her littl 
feminism for years upon the love of mer 
she had refused. It was as much a part of 
her fortune as her real estate. As long as 
she knew she had it she could refuse 
But the shock of seeing how Frenchmen 
do not value women had startled her into 
a knowledge of what she might lose. It is 
all very well to be 


a suffragette when you 
are young and have no need of strings to 
your bow; but it is a different matte 
later on to be nothing but a suffragette 
with no bow and no strings. Peggy did 
not admit this to herself, but it was one 
source of her grief. She had been deprived 
for some months of her income from lovers, 
and she was feeling impoverished in 
ways than one. But I was care 
let her know what she would scarce ly admit 
even to herself. 

“You might write to Philip and tell hin 
that you have come to 
suggested, smiling. 

*T could send him something—a littl 
token—just to show that I have n¢ 
gotten him. That would be 
proper, wouldn't it?”’ 

“Oh, yes, and perfectly, sneakingly 
inine also—saving yourself, leaving 
still in suspense as to how much and what 
you mean.” 

“TI could make it nearly clear, I think, 
she murmured absently, ithor pre- 
occupied with an engagin 


more 
ful not to 


your senses,” | 





like ana 
g composition. 





Editor's Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Corra Harris. The sixth will 
in an early issue. 


appear 
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Thirty-Three Kinds of Retail Losses 


I'wo is a description of Thirty-Three kinds of losses in 
I 


tores. 


Chapter 
different This is such an eye-opener to even the most suc 
cessful retailer, that the whole retail trade in every line will welcome 
the publishing of this book as a valuable aid to the improvement 
of retail methods. 


Complete Description of Big Store Methods 


( hapter Three isa complete dese ription of Big Store Methods. It 
explains all about how the business of a big store is handled; the 
buying of goods tor selling, the buying of supplies for its own use, 
the receiving and distribution of such goods and supplies to it 
various departments, the actual selling of the goods, including the 
store decoration and advertising, the delivery 
customers, the collection and handling of moneys, the management 
of employees, and the detection and correction of the causes of 
losses. ‘This chapter will be read with the greatest avidity and 
benefit not only by merchants, but by business men in every line. 


of goods to its 


The Fourth Chapter is a very striking presentation of the difference 
between the Planner and the Plugger. 


Cash or Credit, Which? 


**Cash or Credit, Which ?”? is 
unusual presentation of all the arguments for and against a cash 
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that every business man should read its ** Six General Reasons”’ 
and *f Nine General Arguments.”’ 
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_— Any Store,”” is a wonderfully instructive 
are ee, explanation of the fundamentals of 
hes DS successful advertising. It also 
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This 256 page, cloth-bound book contains Sixteen chapters 
of valuable facts regarding the handling of modern business. 
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Detective” is a study of some of the ways by whic 
dishonest employees and dishonest customers defraud retail store 
and other business houses. This chapter also describes the way 


by which such losses are detected and such losses prevented, 
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and to all business houses. 
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book reads like a modern history of better business. 
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THE LIGHTED WAY 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Double it,” Mr. Weatherley ordered 
promptly. ‘Three pounds a week I will 
make it. For three pounds a week I may 
rely upon your ob nore unt and zealous 
service?” 
“You may rely absolutely on that,” 
Arnold replied, not quite sure whether he 
was on his head or his feet. 

“Very well, then, go and tell some of the 
porters to bring in your desk. Have it 
brought in this very moment. Understand, 
if you please, that it is my wish not to be 
left alone under any circumstances—that 
is quite clear, isn’t it?—not under any 
circumstances! I have heard some most 
disquieting stories about blackmailers and 
that sort of person.” 

“TI don’t think you need fear anything of 
the sort here,” Arnold assured him. 

“IT trust not,” Mr. Weatherley asserted, 
“but I prefer to be on the right side. As 
regards firearms,”” he continued, “I have 
never carried them, nor am I accustomed 
to handling them. At the same time ——”’ 

“T wouldn't bother about firearms if 
I were you, sir,” Arnold'interrupted. ‘I 
can promise you that while I am in this 
office no one will touch you or harm you 
in any way. I would rather rely upon my 
fists any day.” 

Mr. Weatherley nodded. 

“IT am glad to hear you say so. A strong 
young man like you need have no fear, of 
course. You understand, Chetwode, not a 
word in the outer office.” 

“Certainly not, sir,” Arnold promised. 
“You can rely entirely upon my discretion. 
You will, perhaps, tell Mr. Jarvis that I 
am to do my work in here. Fortunately 
I know a little shorthand, so if you like I 
can take the letters down. It will make 
my presence seem more reasonable.” 

Mr. Wextherley leaned back in his chair 
and lit a cigar. He was recovering slowly. 

“A very good idea, Chetwode,” he said. 
“‘T will certainly inform Mr. Jarvis. Poor 
Rosario!’’ he went on thoughtfully. ‘And 
to think that he might have been warned. 
if only I had told you to wait outside the 
restaurant!” 

“Do you know who it was who tele- 
phoned to you, sir? ” Arnold asked. 

“No idea no idea at all,”” Mr. Weather- 
ley declared. ‘“‘Some one rang up and told 
me that Mr. Rosario was engaged to lunch 
in the grillroom with my wife. I don’t 
know who it was—didn’t recognize the 
voice from Adam’s — but the person went on 
to say that it would be a very great service 
indeed to Mr. Rosario if some one could 
stop him from lunching there today. Can't 

| think why they telephoned to me.” 

“If Mr. Rosario were lunching with your 
wife,” Arnold pointed out, “it would be 
perfectly easy for her to get him to go some- 

| where else if she knew of the message, 
whereas he might have refused an ordinary 
warning.” 

“You haven't heard the motive even 
hinted at, I suppose?”’ Mr. Weatherley 
asked. 

“Not at present,”” Arnold replied. “That 
may all come out at the inquest.” 

“To be sure,”” Mr. Weatherley admitted. 
** At the inquest — yes, yes! Poor Rosario!” 

He watched the smoke from his cigar 
curl up to the ceiling. Then he turned to 
some papers on his table. 


“Get your desk in, Chetwode,” he 
ordered, “‘and then take down some let- 
ters. The American mail goes early this 


| afternoon.” 


x 
NOLD swung round the corner of the 
ened that evening with footsteps 
still eager, notwithstanding his long walk. 
The splendid egoism of youth had already 
triumphed; the tragedy of the day had 
become a dim thing. He himself was mov- 
ing forward and onward. He glanced up 
at the familiar window, feeling a slight im- 
pulse of disappointment when he received 
no welcoming wave of the hand. It wasthe 
first time for weeks that Ruth had not been 
there. He climbed the five flights of stone 
stairs, still buoyant and light-hearted. He 
glanced into his own room and found it 
empty. He crossed at once the passage- 
way and knocked at her door. She was 
lying back in her chair with her back toward 

the window. 

“Why, Ruth,” he exclaimed, “how dare 

you desert your post!” 
He felt at once that there was something 
| strangeinherreceptionof him. She stopped 
| him as he came across the room, holding 


out both her hands. Her wan face was 
strained and something of the beautiful 
softness of her features had passed for the 
moment. She was so anxious, so terrified 
lest she should misread what was written 
in his face. 

“‘ Arnold!”’shemurmured. “Oh, Arnold!” 

He was a little startled. It was cs though 
tragedy had been let loose in the room. 

**Why do you look at me like that, dear?” 
he cried. ‘Is there anything terrible to 
tell me? What have I done?” 

She was leaning out from her chair. It 
was true, indeed, that at that moment some 
sort of fear had drained all the beauty from 
her face, though her eyes shone still like. 
fierce stars. 

**Don’t come any nearer for a moment, 
she implored as he came toward her. “Stay 
there where I can see your face. Now tell 
me—tell me everything.” 

He laughed, not altogether easily, yet 
with some note half of resentment, half of 
protest. 


“Dear Ruth,” he pleaded, “what have 
I done to deserve this? Nothing has 
happened to me that I will not tell you 


about. And I have 
Wait till you hear it.” 

“Go on,” she said simply. 
everything. Begin at last night. 

He drew a little breath. It was, after 
all, a hard task, this that was before him. 
In his mind last night lay far enough back 
now, a tangled web of disconnected epi- 
sodes linked together by a strangely sweet 
emotional thread of sentiment. And the 
girl was watching his face with every sense 
strained to catch his words and the mean- 
ing of them. Vaguely he felt his dan er 
even from the first. 

“Well, I got there in plenty of time,”’ he 
began. “It was a beautiful house, beauti- 
fully furnished and arranged. The people 
were queer—not at all the sort I expected. 
Most of therm seemed half foreign. They 
were all very hard to place in a respectable 
household.” 

‘They were not really, then, Mr. 
Weatherley’s friends?” she asked quietly 

“‘As a matter of fact they were not,” he 


news—great news! 


“Tell 


” 


me 


admitted. “‘That may have had some- 
thing to do with it. Mrs. Weatherley is a 
foreigner. She comes from a little island 
somewhere in the Mediterranean and is 


half Portuguese. Most of the people were 


there apparently by her invitation. After 
dinner—such a dinner, Ruth—we played 
bridge. More people came then. I think 
there were eight tables altogether. After 


I left most of them stayed on to play 
baccarat.” 

Her eyes still held his. 
was unchanged. 

‘Tell me about 
murmured. 

**She is the most beautiful woman 
ever seen in my life,”’ Arnold said. 
is pale and she has strange brown eyes — not 
really brown, but lighter. I couldn’t tell 
you the color, for I’ve never seen anything 
else like it. And she has real red-brown 
hair, and she is slim, and she walks iike one 
of these women one reads about. They say 
that she is a countess in he or own right, but 
she never uses the title.” 

“*And was she kind?” Ruth asked. 

“She was very kind indeed,” Arnold 
replied. “She talked to me quite a good 
deal and I played bridge at her table. It 
seems the most amazing thing in the world,” 
he went on, “that she should ever have 
married a man like Samuel sear rley 

““Now tell me the rest,”” she 
“Something else has happened 
of it.” 

He dropped his voice a little. 
was coming into the room. 

“There was a man there named Rosario,” 
he said. “‘He was a Portuguese Jew and a 
very wealthy financier. One reads about 
him always in the papers. I have heard of 
him many times. He negotiates loans for 
foreign governments and has a bank of his 
own. I left him there last night, playing 
baccarat. This morning Mr. Weatherley 
called me into his office and sent me up 
to the Milan restaurant with a strange 
message. I was to find Mr. Rosario and to 
see that he did not lunch there—to send 
him away somewhere else, in fact. I didn’t 
understand it, but of course I went.” 

“And what happened?” she demanded. 

He held his breath for a moment. 

“IT was to take a table just inside the 
restaurant,” he explained, “and to tell him 
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directly he entered. I did exactly as I was 
told, but it was too late. Rosario was 
stabbed as he was on the point of entering 
the restaurant, within a few yards of where 
I was sitting.’ 

She shivered a little, although her 
general expression was still unchanged. 

“You mean that he was murdered?” 

“He was killed upon the spot,’ Arnold 
declared. 

“By whom?” 

He ‘shook his head. 

“No one knows. The man got away. I 
bought an evening paper as I came along 
and I see they haven't arrested any one 
yet.” 

“Was there a quarrel?” she asked 

“Nothing of the sort,”’ he replied. “The 
other man seemed simply to have run out 
from somewhere and stabbed him with one 
thrust. I saw it all, but I was powerless to 
interfere.” 

“You saw the man who did it?” she 
asked. 

“Only his arm,”’ Arnold answered. “He 
kept his body twisted around somehow 
It was a blackguardly thing to do.” 

“Tt was horrible!"’ she murmured. 

There was an interruption. The piece 
of tattered curtain that concealed the por- 
tion of the room given over to Isaac and 
that led beyond to his sleeping chamber 
was flung on one side. Isaac himself stood 
there, his black eyes alight with anger 

“L iar!"’ he exclaimed. “Liars, both of 
you!” 

They looked at him without speech, his 
interruption was so sudden, so unexpected 
The girl had forgotten his presence in the 
room; Arnold had never been conscious of it. 

“‘T tell you that Rosario was a robber of 
mankind,” Isaac cried. ‘“‘He was one of 
those who feed upon the bones of the poor.” 

“You go too far, Isaac,”’ Arnold pro- 
tested. “I never heard any particular 
harm of the man except that he was 
immensely wealthy.” 

Isaac stretched out his thin hand. His 
bony forefinger pointed menacingly toward 
Arnold. 

“You lie!”’ Isaac shrieked. ‘‘ Rosario 
earned his wealth by the monkey tricks of 
a dishonest brain. Never an honest day's 
work did he perform in his life, never a day 
did he stand in the market-place where the 
weaker were falling day by day.” 

“The man is dead,” Arnold muttered. 

“Yes, dead!" Isaac cried fiercely 

He caught up his cloth cap and without 
another word left the room. Arnold looked 
after him curiously, more than a little im- 
pressed by the man’s passionate earnest ness. 
Rut h, on the other hand, was unmove ad. 

“Tsaac is Isaac,”” she murmured. “He 
sees life like that. He would wear the flesh 
off his bones preaching against wealth 
It is as though there were some fire inside 
that consumed him all the time. When he 
comes back he will be calmer.” 

But Arnold remained uneasy. Isaac's 
words and his attitude of pent-up fury had 
made a singular impression upon him. 

Isaac goes about the world like that 
trouble will come of it,”” he said thought- 
fully. ‘*Have you ever heard him speak of 
Rosario before?” 

‘“*Never,”’ she answered. “I have heard 
him talk like that, though, often. To me 
it sounds like the waves beating upon the 
shores. They may rage as furiously or 
ripple as softly as the tides can bring them 
it makes no difference. I want you to go 
on, please. I want you to finish telling 
me-— your news.” 

Arnold looked away from the closed door. 
He looked back again into the girl’s face. 
There was still that appearance of strained 
attention about her mouth and eves. 

“You are right,”” he admitted. ‘“‘ These 
things, after all, are terrible enough; but 
they are like the edge of a storm from which 
one has found shelter. Isaac ought to 
realize it.” 

“Tell me what it is that has happened 
to you?” she begged. 

He shook himself free from that cloud of 
| memories. He gave himself up, instead, 
to the joy of telling her his good news. 

“Listen, then,” he said. ‘“‘Mr. Weath- 
erley, in consideration not altogether, I am 
afraid, of my clerklike abilities, but of my 
shoulders and muscle, has appointed me 
his private secretary, with a seat in his 
office and a salary of three pounds a week 
Think of it, Ruth! Three pounds a week!" 

A smile lightened her face for a moment 
as she squeezed his fingers. 

“But why?” she asked. 
mean about your 

} muscle?”’ 


“What de you 
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“It is all very mysterious,” he declared, 
‘but do you know I believe Mr. Weather- 
ley is afraid. He shock like a leaf when 
I told him of the murder of Rosario. I 
believe he thinks that there was some sort 
of plot and he is afraid that something of 
the sort might happen to him. My in- 
structions are never to leave his office, 
especially if he is visited by any strangers.” 

“It sounds absurd,” she remarked. “I 
should have thought that of all the com- 
monplace, unimaginative people you have 
ever described to me Mr. Weatherley was 
supreme.” 

“And I,” Arnold agreed. ‘And so ina 
way he is. It is his marriage that seems to 
have transformed him —I feel sure of that. 
He is mixing now with people whose man- 
ners and ways of thinking are entirely 
strange to him. He has had the world 
he knew of kicked from beneath his feet, 
and is hanging on in re ad to the fringe of 
another of which he knows very little.’ 

Ruth was silent. All the time Arnold 
was conscious that she was watching him. 
He turned his head. Her mouth was once 
more set and strained, a delicate streak of 
scarlet upon the pallor of her face, but 
from the fierce questioning of her eyes 
there was no escape. 

“What is it you want to knowthat I have 
not told you, Ruth?” he asked. 

“Tell me what happened to you last 
night!” 

He laughed boisterously, but with a 
flagrant note of insincerity. 


“Haven't I been telling you all the 
time?” 

“You've kept something back,” she 
cried —‘‘the greatest thing! Don’t you re- 


member your promise before you went 
you woul: i tell me everything —everything! 
Well? 


Her words pierced the armor of his own | 


self-deceit. The bare room seemed sud- 
denly full of glowing images of Fenella. 

‘I haven't told you very much about 
Mrs. Weatherley,” he said simply. “She is 
very wonderful and very beautiful. She 
was very kind to me too.” 

Ruth leaned forward in her chair; her 
eyes read what she strove yet hated to see. 
She threw herself suddenly back, covering 
her face with her hands. The strain was 
over. She began to weep. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The Easiest Way 


F YOU, the Grocer, readjust your scales 
To give full sixteen ounces to the pound ; 
And you, the Lawyer, scorn the fairy tales 
You tell to win the case you know unsound ; 
If you, the Doctor, frown on quackeries 
And strive your best to practice as you 
‘own— 
Then we shall need few far-sought remedies 
To better the conditions here in town. 


If you, the Statesman, quit your noisy rant 
And be one-half the man you claim to be; 
If you, the Preacher, cast away this cant 
And empty creed, and heed Christ's 
“Follow me! 
If you, the Loafer, will go back to work 
And be a bee and not a useless drone; 
And you, the Laborer, will strive, not shirk— 
I think we'll solve our troubles all alone. 


If you, the Orator, will give us deeds 
To thicken up the gruel of your speech ; 
And you, the Gardener, will pull the weeds 
And cleanse your field so far as you can 
reach ; 
| If you, the Milkman, give us honest milk 
And leave the added water in the well; 
And you, the Agitator, and your ilk, 
Will toil, not talk—we'll have few woes to 
tell. 


If you, the Voter, will be just as clean 
As you think every Government should be ; 
And you, the Officeholder, make the scene 
Of your activities a joy to see; 
If you, the Citizen, by every act 
Will prove your loyalty to civic good— 
Our ills will be in dreams much more than fact, 
And Country will be nearly what it should. 


If you, the Man, will strive to reach the plane 
You claim you want the Nation rested on; 

And you, the Dreamer, wake up now and gain 
A place in the procession ere it's gone ; 

If you—just you, remember—cast the beam 
From out your eye—I pledge it, signed and 

sealed, 

This life of ours would be one blessed dream, 

And all the ills we suffer would be healed! 
~—J. W. Foley. 
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Why It Is Vital for You to Study 
the Axle Construction of Your Car 


We will be content if we can get you to assimilate three 
thoughts out of this announcement: 


The first thought is that the front and rear axle, even if every other requisite is 
provided—can still make or mar the efficiency of your car. 


The second thought is that axle-service and axle-safety (durability, silence, 
efficiency) are definitely determined by the correctness of the design; and 
by the experience and equipment engaged in its execution. 


The third—and, to us, the most vital thought—is that axle-specialization in this 
country had its inception, as it has since had its highest expression, in the 
plant of the American Ball Bearing Company at Cleveland. 





“American Axle features are patented features.”’ 


Durability, efficiency, silence—how are these three necessary qualifications inducted And in each and all of these requirements—if you will pardon us the repetition—the 
into any axle? American Bal!-Bearing Company excels, because it was the first, and is now the 


[ - t . 
We have space in detail to consider durability alone—the others in an indirect way foremost in its field 


~ os 4 " ' » > ' ‘ ° o “¢ 
A great majority of all motor car accidents are due to axle deficiencies But,” you say couldn't the design of the  */ ican Axle be successfully copied 
In other words, the axles were not durable. Copied, yes. Successfully, no 
Did the lack of durability come from poor material ? Design in a manufactured product is like character in aman. It is inherent, progressive 


developmental 


But the accident might have happened even if the material were good Thus, suppose the memcan Axle to have been copied as to design 
characterizing features which are patented 


It may have, in some cases. 


The first safeguard against axle accidents is the scientific correctness of the de 
The copyrst does not know; and cannot learn, the precise American formula tor the 


It’s an engineering problem to begin with—and a manufacturing problem in the ‘ ; 
use of metals 


second place. 
He is lost. He has copied to no purpose. As like as not, he has not achieved 
durability at all—or achieved it with too much axle weight and, therefore 


much tire wear 


That’s what we meant when we spoke above of experience and equipment. 


That’s why we emphasized the fact that the American Ball Bearing Company were the 


first, as they have since become the foremost, axle specialists in America 
Durab po without excess weight; transmission of power with a minimum of loss by 


roper co-relation of the constituent parts; the proper setting of gears the provision 


Design, experience, equipment—the resultant effect of these thfee qualifications carried 
P 
for edju stment independent of the axle shafts; the location of the anti-friction 
be 


to perfection is durability, efficiency, silence. 


Is design everything? No, it’s only first in importance. -arings in relation to the steering spindles to facilitate ease of steering—these are 
Granted the ability to conceive and create the design; you are still at a loss, unless you ynly a few of the fruits of engineering inventiveness, experience and knowledge 
are a past-master in the use of metals. cnbadind in the Simerican Axles 
Once more—experience and equipment become absolutely indispensable elements. That is why it is vital for you to study the axle construction of your car. 
y Pp y y ) 


The American Axle is Furnished to the Manufacturer Equipped with Annular or Cup and 
Cone Ball Bearings or with Straight or Taper Roller Bearings, as may be specified. 


THE AMERICAN BALL-BEARING CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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How a Great Business Was Built Up 








N a bright September morning in the year 1839— or, to 
be more specific, on the twenty-first day of that month 
there came into Frederick City, Maryland, a fellow who 
was an entire stranger—nobody had ever seen him before. 

He was a poor lad, and, as a matter of fact, did not have a suit 
of clothes to his back. However, he was quite welcome, and 
they did not throw him out, because he weighed only nine pounds. 
In due course of time —or, again to be precise, in 1846—he 
heard the call from the West—Go West, young man”—and 
following it, he went to St. Louis. In those days it was a great 
trip —there were no railroads over the mountains —that part of 
the journey was made in a stage coach, to Parkersburg, Va., 
and from there by stern wheel steamboat to Louisville, and 
after waiting in that city a week or more a boat was advertised 
as going to the City of St. Louis. He proceeded in that boat, 
and landed in St. Louis on the 26th day of February, 1846. 
As time passed on he grew to be quite a good-sized lad —had a 
few years of grammar school and then a touch of high (school) 
life, but pressing financial necessity, and the shortness of the 
almighty dollar in his family compelled him to go to work. 

Having been a great lover of pocket knives, and having bored 
most every man whom he met, to show him his pocket knife, 
that he might look it over and examine it carefully, he thought 
he would like to follow a business in which that useful article 
was a prominent factor. He therefore went to the largest 

wholesale) Hardware Store in St. Louis — Child, Pratt & Co. 
inquired for one of the proprietors, and was shown to Mr. Pratt, 
and he told him his errand. Mr. Pratt said, “What can you do, 
my boy?” ‘This boy replied, “As much as any other boy of my 
age. Where shall I hang my coat?” That was the commence- 
ment of a career which afterwards culminated in the building up 
of the largest and best Hardware business in the world. 

The first duty that this young chap performed was taking all 
the goods out of the shelves — dusting them off— dusting off the 
shelves, and putting the goods back again. It might be remarked 
in passing, that when he had finished this job, which took several 
weeks, he received the comment of “Well done” from his 
employer. Shortly after that he was promoted, and was allowed 
to run errands and work in stock a little. Again later he enjoyed 
the great privilege of carrying the store key, and opening the store. 
This gave him a great advantage —it taught him the habit of 
early rising, which he has ever regarded as one of the most val- 
uable assets in a business career. It also enabled him, by being 
the first one in the store, oftentimes to meet and converse with 
country merchants who had come to the city to buy their goods, 
and not being accustomed to the noise of the metropolis, would 
get up early and wander around to pass the time before break- 
fast. In this way this young man was permitted to commence 
selling goods long before his employer thought him qualified 
for that work, and he became a salesman — almost unconsciously 
to them —-and just by reason of these circumstances. In those 
days all the business w~ done by water transportation — there 
were no railroads—-so\. .« in the Winter when the rivers were 
frozen over, there was absolutely no business. Such things as 
traveling salesmen were totally unknown at that time. When 
the ice passed out and navigation was resumed, business came 
with a rush, and it was not an unusual thing for the employés 
of such stores to work sixteen hours a day for three months at 
a time, excepting on Saturdays, and then they always made it a 
point to quit at twelve o'clock at night. Passing through an edu- 
cation like this, which is akin to going to the university of adver- 
sity, is perhaps the best experience that any man can possibly 
have. Before many years had elapsed this boy imbibed the idea 
of having the best hardware store in the world, and became very 
ambitious to accomplish this purpose. Not the largest — always 
the best —and to that end he has worked ever since, and although 
for the past fifteen years he has been out of the active manage- 
ment of the business, he still remains connected with it-—in a 
sense —-ready to put his foot on the brake whenever he thought 
necessity required. He is the first man who gave to the world 
a full line of strictly first-class hardware goods—the best that 
brain and brawn can produce — all under one name or trade mark. 
That idea— speaking in a general way—has been copied very 
widely, and has been the means of contributing greatly to the suc- 
cess of other houses. Adopting the Trade Mark of AZEN KUTTER 
more than forty-five years ago, it has forged steadily ahead in the 
minds and confidence of the public, until to-day it is recognized 
as the synonym for the very best, and the goods are called for 
by name and brand every day and every hour in different parts 


of the United States—the demand extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Gulf of Mexico to and including Canada. 
That Trade Mark is now considered by many of the most intel- 
ligent men the most valuable one in the world. To illustrate — 
it is put upon more than one million pocket knives per annum 
pocket knives that are made in our own factory— made by work- 
men who learned their business or profession in the factory of 
Wostenholm (I-X-L), Sheffield, England. 

In the year 1873 this business man thought it wise to incor- 
porate, in order that his associates, who were helping him to 
build up this great business, might share with him its prosper- 
ity and financial results, and finding that the laws of the State of 
Missouri provided for the incorporation of a mercantile concern 
practically in the same way that it did manufacturing concerns, the 
institution was incorporated —so that on January Ist, 1874, it be- 
came a corporation—the first mercantile corporation in the United 
States— with a cash capital of Two Hundred Thousand Dollars— 
all of which had been earned under this same administration. 

From this beginning the business has grown so that since Janu- 
ary Ist, 1874, the capital has been increased out of the earnings a 
number of times, until to-day it is Four and a Half Millions of Dol- 
lars. Besides that, during ail these thirty-seven years there has 
been paid out in cash dividends about Six Millions of Dollars. 
From this statement you will see that this corporation has earned 
during these thirty-seven years over Ten Millions of Dollars, and 
that it has been a profit-sharing institution. During all this pe- 
riod it has remained entirely and absolutely independent —never 
having an agreement or understanding with any other house as to 
prices — division of territory, method of business or anything else. 

In the year 1880, it gave to the Hardware world the first 
large and complete illustrated catalog —in which prices were put 
that was ever printed—a catalog that became immediately the 
model for all future ones. It is interesting to note here that this 
catalog increased the business the next year, 1881, more than 
One Million Dollars, which was an enormous increase —in per- 
centage—over the business of the previous year. 

Some estimate of the value of the AFENKUTTER Trade Mark 
can be shown by the following incident, which occurred in the 
month of September, 1911: 

A salesman from our Minneapolis house, visiting Paynesville, 
Minn., was told by our good friends and customers—ithe Paynes- 
ville Hardware Company-—that they were just establishing a 
Domestic Science School for girls, and this house wanted to 
capture the order for Scissors— calling upon our salesman to 
assist them to get it. Together they visited the Superintendent 
of Schools, and he said he was going to make it a competitive 
matter; he thought the quality of this class of goods was all the 
same anyway. Our salesman inquired who was going to pay 
for the Scissors -—— whether the school or the girls —and the re- 
ply was that each girl would pay for her own. Our able repre- 
sentative then suggested that as they were going to pay for them 
themselves, they should be permitted to have a voice in the 
selection, and that each girl be given a slip of paper to take home 
to her parents, and let them designate their choice by entering 
upon this piece of paper the name or make of Scissors they pre- 
ferred. They all brought back their slips the next morning, and 
there were sixty-four pupils—therefore, sixty-four slips—and 
when the matter was summed up it read as follows: AEFEN KUTTER, 
54; Q, 9; C, 1; others of all makes, 10. Therefore, the Paynes- 
ville Hardware Co. got the order. It is hardly necessary to com- 
ment on this — it tells its own story. 

Among the most important things made by this house is the 
KEEN KUTTER Safety Razor—a razor that is undoubtedly the 
best safety razor in the world. K-1, which sells at $3.50, is far 
and away better than any other razor ever put out, and has now 
been on the market about five years, but the K-10— which is 
called the AFENKUTTER Junior —is a very close second, and re- 
tails at One Dollar—and is undoubtedly the best selling razor 
ever offered to the American public — which fact is testified to by 
hundreds of letters that we have received in the past sixty days, 
from merchants who handle them, saying they are wonderful 
in their results— pleasing to everyone who buys them —and the 
best sellers they have ever had in their stores. One man, who 
lives in a small place in the State of Missouri, voluntarily stated 
to us that he had sold 43 of them in thirty days. No live Hard- 
ware Dealer in the United States can afford to be without 
KEEN KUTTER Safety Razors, if he wants to keep up with the 
procession, and have the best seller of that kind that was ever 
offered to man. SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY. 











P. $.—All Retail Hardware Merchants are cordially invited to come to St. Louis and pay us a visit. Let us take you to the factory and show you how 
KEEN KUTTER Tools are made and let you see, in the process of their manufacture, why they are the Best Tools in the World. — SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 
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THE VILLAIN OF THE PIECE 


Continued from Page 13) 


I was appalled by what I saw, but I was 
obliged to admit that the little minx was 
playing her part well. Her uncle watched, 
grimly amused, and understanding, I could 
see, more than he would allow. Her style 
of dress impressed me most. All her pretty, 
useful frocks of linen and serge had been 
put away. Now she wore chiffon and airy 
muslin of the most useless and unservice- 
able kind, with skirts tied so narrowly round 
her pretty ankles that she had the greatest 
difficulty in getting upstairs and had almost 
to be lifted in and out of the motor; shoes 
with such absurdly high Louis heels that I 
trembled for her ankles; and fluffy, perish- 
able parasols like great pink-and-blue flow- 
ers to shield her complexion. To me, one 
of Hyacinth’s great charms had been the 
clear, peachy brown of her sunburnt skin 
in the summertime—but Harry, it seemed, 
liked lilies and roses best. 

The little wretch reveled in her part. If 
she bicycled we had to walk all the hills and 
wheel her machine—an attention she had 
scorned before; il we danced no kitchen 
lancers for her; if we picnicked, rugs and 
cushions had to be carried and arranged 
for her —Hyacinth, who had always loved 
to lie on the grass at the edge of the cliffs! 

It may have been an amusing game to 
her uncle, but it was a heart-breaking one 
to me, for I could see that Harry was get- 
ting keener and keener. And the zest and 
enjoyment which the girl showed when she 
accepted his slavish attentions showed 
plainly what her own feelings were. As for 
Harry’s scruples, they seemed to be dead. 
What a fool I had been! What a poor, 
shortsighted attempt at a Machiavelli! I 
had, indeed, been hoist with my own petard. 
I refuse to admit that I had let Hyacinth 
play her mad game because I had foreseen 
its success and wished her to be happy. 
I refuse to admit that I saw at once it was 
the right game to play. I hadn't seen it. 
I'm not an astute person. Harry had said 
that he wanted a capable, useful wife! Of 
course I thought he meant it. I didn’t 
foresee such disastrous folly as this. 

The days went by. I wrote the first 
volume of my gloomy epic of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra, and reveled in the trag- 
edy of it. I couldn’t eat, and slept very 
little. Even Hyacinth saw that I was 
thinner and perhaps guessed why I was so 
wretched. God knows I had never tried to 
conceal my feelings from her. Sometimes 
I caught her looking at me so compassion- 
ately that my heart was pierced. Her 
voice grew very gentle. She let me wait on 
her when Harry was not there—but he was 
generally there. 

At last the end came. I went into her 
garden a month before Harry was to sail 
and stepped suddenly into the middle of a 
most embarrassing scene. Harry, in fact, 
was in the rose arbor on his knees. Hya- 
cinth was sitting in her old place by the 
little unglazed window, with a nodding 
yellow rose swaying against her pretty ear, 
almost entangled in her pretty hair. I tried 
to go back unseen. 

““Come back, Rupert!” said Hyacinth. 
“Mr. Constantine is just explaining why 
he can’t propose to me. He is explaining 





how lacerated his heart is Lo gO away a id 
leave me mourning like Ariadne on the sea- 
shore. He is telling me why it is best for 


him and best for me that we should never 
see each other’s face again.” 

Here she laughed. Harry’s face was pit- 
iful—amazed—wretched! 1 glanced from 
one to the other in silence. It was difficult 
to think of a suitable remark. 

‘“‘Weren’t you?” she asked coldly. 

Harry’s scarlet face grew purple. “‘ You 
are too bad!” he said. “I think, Rupert, 
you might have the decency to go.” 

“‘No—don’t go, Rupert.” 

“You are cruel to me!’ went on poor 
Harry. “I told you that I loved you and 
that it went to my heart to leave you. 
told you about my hard, rough life. I told 
you that my wife would have to be able to 
share it. I told you how difficult it was to 
get servants and how often we are left 
entirely to our own resources. I told 
you ” His voice broke and hestopped. 

“Yes —you told me quite a lot of things,” 
said Hyacinth softly. I gazed at her in 
amazement. Her eyes were shining with 
anger. Was it anger? What did she 
mean? Why didn’t she put an end to this 
absurd farce? I felt ashamed of my pity 
for poor Harry. A really consistent villain 
is incapable of pity. Yet I did pity him. 








“I told you everything,” he said quietly. 
“T thought it was right to tell you every- 
thing before I asked you to marry me. | 
did say that it would be better for you ii 
you never saw me again; but it won’t be 
better for me, because I love you so much 
If you will risk it and put up with the rough 
ways we have out there | will try to make 
it easy for you. You were meant to be 
waited on, with your pretty, useless ways 
I am afraid you will grow to hate me in 
that lonely life.” 

She was silent —suddenly softened. He 
must have been putting his case very 
clumsily before, I thought. She meant to 
marry him. Why didn’t she say so and let 
me go, that she might put the poor wretch 
out of his misery? Oh, these women! 

She sat there, silent for some moments; 
then: 

“‘Aren’t you very rash? Think of the 
way I should burn up your mutton chops! 
Think of the heavy flapjacks—what are 
flapjacks, Rupert?—and the unswept 
hearth and the hungry chickens and the 
buttonless clothes! Poor Harry—aren’t 
you very rash? How should I| get my 
Paquin frocks and my Maison Rose hats 
out in Manitoba?” 

I couldn’t stand it any longer. Harry 
was really suffering —the girl was playing a 
most infernal game! There are times when 
a man is obliged to range himself on the side 
of his own sex. I gave up playing the 
villain and spoke to her sternly for the first 
time in my life. 

“Hyacinth,” I said, “I've had enough 
of this! It’s not a pretty game. If you 
don’t teli the truth I shall.” 

She laughed. 

“TI was waiting for that!” said she sur 
prisedly. “I saw you melting before my 
very eyes.” 

I was really angry then. 

“It’s all nonsense, Harry,”’ I said gently 
“Hyacinth is amusing herself in peculiar 
ways at present. I’m afraid I am partly to 
blame for it. She wanted to please you 
and she’s been playing a game.” 

“I know,” said he forlornly. “She told 
me. She pretended to be able to do 
things ——”’ 

“No,” said I gravely; “that wasn’t the 
game. That was the real thing. She ca 
do things.” 

Hyacinth laughed softly. 

“What?” Poor Harry looked confused 

“She can do things,” said I again. “She 
ean do anything! She can do too much. 
The pretense came in when she showed you 
that she couldn't.” 

“But ——” he began. 

“Do go on,” said Hyacinth calmly. “I 
like to hear you confessing for me, Rupert.’ 
I glanced at her indignantly. She was as 
pink as a rose. Her eyes were shining 
wickedly. 

“She can cook and make her own frocks 
She can wash and iron them, for I've see: 
her at it. She can bring up poultry and 
shoot as straight as any backwoodsman. 
She can ride anything on earth and she 
not afraid of anything in the world. She 
glory in a wolf hunt and she'd meet a 
grizzly bear at the door with a smile 
She ——” 

“She does seem a nice girl!”’ said 
Hyacinth softly. 

“She isn’t a nice girl!’’ I said sternl 
She’s an infernal little liar!—that’s what 
she is!” 

“Rupert!” She started. 

“I shall not apologize!"’ I said. “She 
merely amusing herself by trying to mak« 
you uncomforteble. She's been as success- 
ful in that as she is in most things; but at 
the bottom of all this she loves you and 
means to marry you. And now, if you will 


hy 1 
excuse me, I shall leave her to tell you so 


Harry —his eyes glowing, his face utterly 
changed—was beside her now, but th 
extraordinary girl waved him off and impe 
riously motioned to me to stay where I was. 

“Don’t go, Rupert!” she said ones 
more. “I’m a detestable little pig! I've 
been a detestable little pig to you bot! 
and I'm sorry. No, Harry; don’t take n 
hand—it’s not yours.” 

We both stared at her then. 

“When you first came home,” she said 
calmly, “1 saw how all the other girls threw 
themselves at you and I couldn’t help con 
peting. I don’t like to be beaten at a 
game. When you took no more notice o 
me than of the others it made me angry. 
saw what you wanted and pretended to be 
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Ne hill too steep 
No sand too deep 





















rts can see 
the superb 
value in Jackson cars. 


You see it in their size—their power—the ease 
with which they ride. 


In the instant and willing response of their 
powertul motors—in their ability to cope 
with a difficult situation. 


Fifty horsepower—which usually mean 
or more—tis yours in the Jackson **52’’ for 
$1800, supplemented by the long wheelbase 
(124 inches) and the big wheels and tires 
(36x4 inches) so necessary to comfort ina 


high-p wered car. 


49 
Ss000 
3 
, 


Ss 
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Instead of the 30 horsepower that a price of 
$1500 has always implied —40 horsepower 


in the Jackson ‘*42”’ at that price; with 
wheelbase of 118 inches; 34x4 inch tires; 
and complete equipment of top, windshield, 
gas tank, lamps, ete. 


so, 


And in the Jackson ne 32 — Our S| LOO ca©r 
30) horsepower, 32 inch wheels, 110 inch 
Wheelbase. Of the same high quality, in 
every detail, as the large r Jac ksons. 


Full elliptic springs, instead of the usual half 
or three quarter elliptic, on every Jackson 
car—simply another proof of the value 
already apparent. 


\ generosity of power and size and riding ease 
that, as a rule, is the especial attribute of 


the costliest cars. 


And back of it all a progressive experience ol 


] : 
more than ten vears in the manufacture o! 
good automobiles. 
7 ’ . ! 
\l] we ask vou to do is to vO to the la KSOon 


dealer and confirm what we have told v 


Let us send you our complete 


catalog, illustrated in lu 0 colors. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
1020 E. Main St. Jackson, Mich. 


Jackson cars exhibited in space No. 111, on the elevated plat 


form — Madison Square Garden Show, New York, January 6-13 


Model 52 — $1800 iy 
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Your dentist regularl hy 2 


-always use 


SANITOL 


TOOTH 


POWDER®? PASTE 


Makes clean, white 





Trial Size Package 
»f Sanitol Tooth Powder or Paste, Face Cream, Talcum Powder, _ 
Sanitol Liquid or Shampoo sent free 
on receipt of your dealer's name 
ind address and 4 cents to pay 


postage and packing { 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. / , 
St. Lowis, Mo ~ Qr | 
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is the title of our 1912 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete 
horticultural publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 
5 colored plates and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration, It is a mine of information of everything in 
Gardening either for pleasure or profit and embodies the results 
of over sixty-two years of practical experience. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make 
1¢ following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


Io every one who will state where this a¢vertisement was scen 
{1 who encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 
Andealso Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50 Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


) of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 
Radish hendereon’s a Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant 


Spencer Sweet Peas pon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be 
‘ payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward 

ring tr this acwertisement will receive a py of our new 

Garden Guide and "Record This is a hand book of general garden information, 

at king receipt tural directions, etc., etc., and in ali is one of the 


sary and valuable of our many publications 


PETER HENDERSON & CoO. cots": 










EVENING POST 


| a helpless, orname ental, Laura Matilda kind 
of creature.’ 

| “But,” Harry eage rly began, “you can 
do things—you 

Ea said she composedly; “but 
I don’t want to.’ 

If a thunderbolt had fallen it could not 
have shattered us more! She laughed at 
our consternation, minx that she was. 

““You’re a very nice boy, Harry,”’ she 
said softly; “‘but I wouldn’t go out to 
Manitoba and make your pumpkin pies and 
sew your buttons on if you were Prince 


Charming himself! I like you very much, | 


but I don’t love you; and one wants a lot of 
love—oh, oceans of love—to wash down 
such a life as yours!” 

Poor Harry! 

“T like to feel competent,” said she. ‘I 


| like learning to do things. I even like to 


fee) that I can dothem. I like conquering 
difficulties. But there it stops. When I’ve 
mastered a thing I’ve no more use for it. 
I'd rather die than go on doing the same 
thing hour after hour, day after day, year 
after year. Oh, Harry—I can find you half 
a dozen nice girls who'll love to make your 
flapjacks for you every morning for a thou- 
sand years! I’ma butterfly. I never real- 
ized it until I'd pretended it; but now I 
know. I like to be petted and waited on. 
‘Be helpless,’ I told myself, ‘and you'll be 
helped.” It was quite true, and I like it. 
I like being helped. I like wearing unserv- 
iceable frocks. I look much prettier in 
them. Don’t I, Rupert?” 

“I’m ashamed of you,” said I; but I had 
met her eyes and my heart was beating 
furiously. There was something behind 


| all this—something which Harry would 


never find. 

“T’m ashamed of myself,” said she 
slowly. ‘‘And I owe it to you, Harry, that 
I’ve seen myself in my true light. It wasn’t 
until I began to play this game—this 
very ——” She hesitated. 

“‘Reprehensible,” I suggested. 

7 —reprehensible game that I found 
out the reality of things. I found out what 
things were real to me—what I wanted. I 
want a home here in England, with a gar- 
den and pretty dresses and expensive hats 
and lots of friends. I want to read new 
books and to hear good music and see good 
plays. I want the life I’ve been brought up 
to. I don’t want to do chores. The song 
of the skylarks isn’t enough forme. Wollf- 
hunting won’t make up for dances and 
dinner parties and pretty sp eeches about 
my bright eyes —— 

“TI could make the pretty speeches about 
your bright eyes,’ poor Harry said; but he 
rose to go for all that. He knew now. All 


the pretense was over. There was no | 


doubting the sincerity of her tone. She 
caught his hand—pressed it for an instant 
against her soft cheek. 

“Goodby, Harry. Ah, do forgive me! 
I’m only an interlude. You've got a month 
still to find your Bluebird. You know you 
were half in love with a dozen of us before 
I began to pretend— Molly, Kitty, Hor- 
tense. Forgive me, Harry. They're all 
real! I’m the only sham one of us all.” 

Harry was gone however. We sat there 
in silence for along time. At last I crossed 
over to her side. She smiled appealingly 
at me. 

“T am ashamed!” she said. “I am 
ashamed!” But I couldn’t scold her now. 
“What else did you want?” I said. “ 
“an provide most of your real things. I can 
provide the garden and the pretty dresses 
and the life you want to lead. What other 

real things do you want, Hyacinth?” 

She couldn’t speak—but she did not 
resist when I took her in my arms. 

“Oh,” she said at last, “those weren’t 
the real things, Rupert. I didn’t know 
until I began to play at love with Harry—I 


didn’t know what real things were. I think | 


I know now!” 

“Well?” I asked. 

“You were always real!”’ she said. “It 
has always been you; but I didn’t under- 
stand. And you didn’t speak!—you were 
so sure I didn’t like you—weren’t you? If 


you hadn’t been so modest —if you hadn’t | 


been so considerate—if you’d once scolded 
meand then—perhaps— kissed me—against 


my will” She stopped and her voice 


| broke. I laughed. 


“T’ve been a villain,” I said. “I let you 
run your head into a sack. I did it with 
the worst motives.. It wasn’t my fault 
that your mistake wasn’t fatal. I gloried 
in my part. I was the villain of the piece.” 

Then she laughed too. 

“When I go to the play,” said she, “I 
always like the villain best!” 


January 15, /9/2 





A little goes a long way 


Used as a flavoring like 
lemon ana vanilla 


MAPLEINE 


( The flavor de luxe) 
goes a long way. 
In Cake Filling, one-half 





a teaspoonful is enough 
tor every cup of sugar 
For Cone Frosting, 2 tea- 
spoonti is enough for 
every ot al 

For Jelly, a te aspoont il 
is enoug for halt a box 
of gelatine 

For Ice Cream, 1 tea 
spoontul is ich for 
every ok él on 

ser Segeeien. ecw half 
a teaspoonful is enough 
to flavor one quart of 
white sugar yr p 


Grocers sell Maple ne, 35« 





f your Croc foes not sell 
Mapleine, write Dey E-1 
CRESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Send for Cook Book, free 














250 Styles 


There’s an 
Esterbrook 
for you 


250 styles—fine, medium 


and broad points 


ee vwirt yt ta. 
of the world 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., 


26 John Street, New York 








‘BincUBATOR'S 


$s guaranteed to hatch every hat« © eRe 
auin in perfect working ler for five year I 
guarantee eli r e a? ibility f e 
ey are so simple that a beginner ca pe 
them without y prev experience d bea 
red of a chick from every hatchable egg 
Buckeye Ir ators are equipped with every des e de 
ice that can possibly it tor efficier ) 
pronounced by experts to be the World's best hatcher 
No other incubator has so many points of merit. ¢ 
arket 21 years Over ‘ ess! 
Buckeye Incubators ar ade in thr sold by over 
thousand dealers—in every Sta 
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\ The Buckeye Incubator Co.,567 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Obi 
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- FREE 
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Claes Buy direct from grower— big saving on 
every order better trees. Freight paid 
5 Apple, 1 year tops on 3 year roots, 80k 
f per 18; $70 per M. Everything equally low 
5 new Strawberry Plants for testing, tree 


GALBRAITH NURSERY CO., Box 45, Fairbury, Neb 
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This splendid car, with the following com- 
plete equipment, for $690, f.o.b. Detroit 


4 Cylinders, 5 Passengers 


Extension Top. Speedometer 
Automatic Brass Windshield 
Ford Magneto built into the motor 





Two 6-inch Gas Lamps. Generator 
Three Oil Lamps 
Horn and Too 








Heres a Ford Model T Touring Car 


3690 


FACTS from FORD 








@ There are no “glittering generalities” in FORD advertising.—It gives 
you the established Facts—we appeal to your judgment through Facts, 
not with claims—and you know it’s more profitable to live with a Fact 
than to nurse a family of ‘ claims.” 

@ There's this about FORD advertising that makes it particularly dis- 
tinc: ive and that is its positive harmony with Facts. It is just like FORD 
Mode! T— reliable, positive 

@ We iell you FORD Model T is the highest priced quality car and 
immediately follow with the Facts. 

@ Entire mechanical construction of Vanadium Steel, scientifically heat 

treated—the very best as well as the most expensive steel made. 

€¢ The only motor car with the Magneto built into the flywheel as a 
part of the motor; the only motor car in which there are neither dr 

cells nor batteries This is also a FORD Magneto— built entirely in 
our own shops. 

@ The lightest weight 4-Cylinder motor car in the world, size, power and 
capacity considered —60 pounds to the horsepower. 

@ The cheapest 4-Cylinder motor car in maintenance, 20 to 25 miles on 
one gallon of gasoline and 5,000 to 8,000 miles on one set of tires. 


@ The simplest motor car in design, anybody of ordinary intelligence quick! 
stands its every mechanical detail 

@ A durable car is best evidenced by there being in active operation today more than 
100,000 Model T FORD cars; the most widely-kaown motor car, as it is seen in ever 


part of the civilized world, it is the Universal Car 
@ The FORD Model T has .he lowest purchase price and running cost per mile per 


assenger of any motor car in the world 


Handsome—Foredoors—roomy—up-to-the-minute in desired 
details, strong, simple and backed with a record of five 
years’ satisfaction — giving results in all parts of the world 
to more than 100,000 users. 
completely equipped for only $690 f. o. b. Detroit. 


This beautiful motor car 


ACTS from FORD 


@ The high qualit ind the low pr { Model T FORDS are possible because of 
@ ist The extreme ' t " ientif lesign the creation of the 


marvelous inventive geniu f Henry | 


g 2 
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because it is vitally import that j | know the wt of materials used im th 
construction of the motor 
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my 


@ 4th The large pr 
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@ FORD Model T 
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sands of users 

@ FORD Model T 
eets the 1 or 

the loctor 1 profs 

@ Reme: FORD t ‘ 

t irtictk Wi FORD Model T 

@ In addit FORD Model T 1 g | i 


Ford Model T Torpedo, fully equipped, f.o. b. Detrcit . . ; ‘ $590 
Ford Model T Commercial Roadster, fully equipped, f. o.b. Detroit . $590 
Ford Model T Town Car, fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit .. . : : $900 
Ford Model T Delivery Car, fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit . . . $700 


FORD Model T 


Model T } 


pro 


@ We have a series of valuable booklets covering important information for the owners of motor cars. These books will 
be mailed promptly on request. Branches and Large Distributors in all Principal Cities. No Ford Cars Sold Unequipped. 
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Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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i's tough, when the 
baile are well scattered 
to have the cue-bal 

roll into a hopeiess 
position, But it's all 
in the game — one of 
those elements of un- 
certarnty that are part 
of the fascination of 
Billiards and Pool. 
Theseare fine games— 
they require skill, judg- 
ment and nerve—they are great games anywhere, 
but infinitely more en) alia at home than in a 
publhe poolroom hey enliven the home atmos- 
phere; all the family enjoy them. You can own a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


and play while you are paying for it. No special room is 
needed. The Burrowes Table can be set on r dining 
room or tibrary table oc mounted on its own of com- 
pactly folding stand. Only @ moment is required to set it 
up ot to take it down and set it out of the way. Sizes 
range up to 444x9 feet (standard). C aneiete Playing 
equipment of balls, cues, etc., free with each” 

Burrowes Tables are used for home practice ive some of 
foremost professionals E very Table of whatever wze 
is scientifically accurate in proportions to the smallest detail 
and adapter! to the most expert play. The most delicate 
shots, calling for skill of the highest type, can be executed 
with the utmost preessior 


$129 DOWN 
Prices ave $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, ete., on 


terms of $1 of more down and a small amount each month 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 






the 


f ¢ will ship Table. Play on 

f k it satistact r rm it apd ot tre e 

refund your depesit. This insures you a free trial “Write 
yb ra sistas guicaa, teem, € 

E.T RURROWES co. "$18 Conter St., Portland, Me. 














Shur-on 
EYEGLASS «& SPECTACLE 
MOUNTi NGS 





Persons Often Look Alike 
Without Being Alike 
Other mountings may look like Shur-on 
but close inspection will show 
that better mechanical construction which 

makes Shur-ons, when properly adjusted 


Comfortable, Convenient, Durable 


Mountings, 


Vay” a 









E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Estobdlished 1864 Ave. H, Rochester, N.Y. 
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General Knit Fabric Company, Utica, N Y 








Electric Motor Bargains 
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, Lighting and Plating 


Ces, Bender 82-84 entre St., NewYork 
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THE POWER OF THE PLACE 


white or black, as the case may be, in the 
following numbers: Alabama, 24; Arkan- 
sas, 18; Florida, 12; Georgia, 28; Louisi- 
ana, 20; Mississippi, 20; North Carolina, 
24; South Carolina, 18; Tennessee, 24; 
Texas, 40; Virginia, 24. Of course there 
we Republicans in some of these states. 
Georgia and Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, for example, and Kentucky with 26 
delegates, Maryland with 16, Missouri with 
36 and Oklahoma with 20, have plenty of 
active Republicans and for that reason are 
not included in the classification above. 
However, notwithstanding whatever Re- 
publicanism there may be in some of the 


| states, the delegates from the states in the 


list above are usually counted as the dele- 
gates secured by patronage, and usually are 
so secured. Anyhow, if a Republican presi- 
dent wanted them for the purposes of re- 
nomination, he might secure them that 
way. It has been done. 

The delegates from these states provide 
a neat little nucleus of 252 votes out of a 
required 537. With these tucked away, it 
is much easier to secure the remaining 285 
than otherwise. Indeed, it is fair enough to 
say that a good, active, ambitious president 
can add to these 252 the 26 from Kentucky, 
the 16 from Maryland and 36 from Mis- 
souri and the 20 from Oklahoma, thus in- 
creasing his string to 350. That has been 
done also, and may be done again. 


How Delegates are Secured 


Then, by making a deal with Pennsyl- 
vania with 76 delegates and a deal with 
New York with its 90, and adding on a few 
of the smaller states where the bosses al- 
ways come when called, it is all over but 
the shouting. Even assuming New York 
and Pennsylvania would not deal and some 
aspiring contender could garner some dele- 
gates here and there, the states that have 
presidential primaries will not furnish 
enough delegates—in 1912, for example 
to spoil the general and desired result, and 
there are still enough organizations intact 
in the North and ready to keep step with 
the White House to furnish sufficient dele- 
gates to pad the 252 out tothe required 537. 

In practically every Republican National 
Convention since 1892 there has been a 
howl about this Southern representation 
business. There have been persons present 
with schemes to base the Southern repre- 
sentation on the Republican vote cast. 
Quay and Platt used this to force Hanna to 
nominate Roosevelt for vice-president at 
Philadelphia in 1900, and it has cropped up 
ever since. In the last Republican conven- 
tion Jimmie Burke talked his fair young 
head almost off, showing the iniquities of 
the practice; but no matter what the future 
may hold, the next convention will see the 
same old bunch of Southern delegates there 
in the numbers set forth above. 

They were eager to come to Hanna when 
he made his campaign for McKinley in 
1895. There had been positively no nour- 
ishment in being a Republican in the South 
during the presidency of Grover Cleveland. 
Hanna took them up on the mountain and 
showed them what was in store for good, 
amenable McKinley delegates, and pro- 
vided a little expense money. McKinley 
made every Hanna promise good. Next 
time they were all for McKinley. It was 
easy for Roosevelt in 1904, for he had been 


| president three years after McKinley was 


shot. Likewise, when president, Mr. Roose- 
velt determined to nominate Mr. Taft, and 
Frank Hitchcock went scurrying South, 
and the result was a solid Southern dele- 
gation for Taft at the Chicago convention 
in 1908. 

Hanna got them with the promise of 
patronage. Roosevelt got them for himself 
and for Taft by patronage. Out of the 
9846 appointments that the president of 
the United States has, first off, there are 
just as many postmasters, internal revenue 
collectors, United States attorneys, col- 
lectors of customs, United States marshals, 
and so forth, in the South as elsewhere, in 
proportion to population. Likewise, places 
in the service outside of the South can be 
found if necessity requires. Inasmuch as 
the only Republicans in the South are in 
most instances practical politicians, the 
practicality of it is apparent. There was a 
virtuous statement or movement fostered 
by Cecil Lyon, of Texas, at the recent 


meeting of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, to keep Federal officeholders in the 


Concluded from Page 4 


South off the delegations to the national 
convention. That was virtuous, for a fact. 
Also it was a bluff. For if the Federal 
officeholders are not on the delegations the 
Federal officeho!ders will pick the delegates, 
and they will know exactly what these 
delegates will do and for whom they will 
vote. A supervising genius or two from 
Washington could attend to that, you 
understand. Not saying one will, but that 
one could. 

It must not be thought that Southern 
delegates are more susceptible to patronage 
than Northern delegates. To sure, a 
president who has been three years in office 
and desires a renomination has given out a 
lot of the jobs; but if he has had it in mind 
to get a renomination he has probably 
given out the jobs with that end in view 
It is sad to say that the power of a great 
office would be used in this way, and I do 
not say it. I do not have to say it. Mr. 
Norton said it in his justly famous letter 
to his correspondent in Iowa, put out from 
Bev erly, Massachusetts, some time ago. 

The fact is, a president is in the most 
powerful position to put the screws on the 
men in the various states who control the 
organizations and who fix up the delega- 
tions. Even if the men in these various 
states are opposed to any president who 
seeks a renomination, it must not be forgot- 
ten that the president who wants a renom- 
ination does not cease to be president as 
soon as the nominating convention is held, 
but that he is president until the succeeding 
fourth of March, at noon —or for almost ten 
months. What an active and revengeful 
yresident can do to state leaders who turned 
him down for delegates, in a period of ten 
months, is sufficient to cause those state 
leaders to consider carefully his demands 
for the delegations from their states. For 
he makes demands only on men of his own 
party, and the men on whom he makes his 
demands want to continue in that party, 
or have to, and do not desire to have a presi- 
dent working against them as a president 
can work against them if he is so minded. 
Ten months is a long time, and a man who 
is president and aspires to be renominated 
loses none of his functions as president 
merely because he is not renominated. He 
remains as president until March fourth in 
the following year — March fourth at noon 
and the terms of a good many appointed 
officials expire in that period, appointed 
officials who are needed by state leaders in 
their business. Also there is a session of 
Congress after the convention and before 
this president goes out. Thus it will be 
seen there is a certain leverage that can be 
employed to secure Northern delegates by 
a president who thinks his services entitle 
him to another term of four years in the 
White House. 


Popgun Conventions 


Far be it from me to say that any such 
method of reprisal would be used by a presi- 
dent vexed because he was refused a re- 
nomination. I merely point out that it is 
possible for a peevish president to do a lot 
of annoying things to his party fellows in a 
period of ten months, if he feels like doing 
them. Also I am here to observe that no 
persons on earth know this better, no per- 
sons have a keener appreciation of this con- 
dition, than the said state leaders and the 
men who represent these states in the Con- 
gress. Which is another reason why it is 
reasonably easy for a president determined 
on being renominated to count on delegates 
from sections of the country other than the 
South 

Public sentiment is a most interesting 
commodity, usually artificial and manu- 
factured according to set formule. A 
president can make it by the ton if he so 
desires. Suppose he wants to be renomi- 
nated and there is opposition. He can send 
a scout into any territory he chooses, round 
up the chaps with the offices, and they, in 
turn, can round up the chaps they control. 
The result will be a nice, enthusiastic con- 
vention where a set of resolutions indorsing 
the administration of the president and 
recommending him for renomination can be 
adopted with a whoop and sent out for 
public consumption to help make public 
sentiment. Conventions of this kind are 
known as popgun conventions, and there 
are a plenty of them in a campaign. Also 
bodies of editors of party papers and other 
similar gatherings can be induced to adopt 


resolutions laudatory of the G. O. P., of the 
titular leader of the G. O. P., and demand- 
ing in burning words that he shall be the 
gallant standard-bearer in the coming 
battle. 

With this sort of thing goes the regular 
press-agenting that is in these days con- 
ducted skillfully and persistently, the flood- 
ing of the newspapers with articles showing 
why the president is entitled to a renomi- 
nation, and all that. It is easier for a presi- 
dent who is campaigning for a renomination 
to get press-agent matter into the news- 
papers than for a candidate who is not presi- 
dent at the time, for anything that comes 
from the White House is news. 


A Stroke of Genius 


Once an enterprising private secretary of 
a president hit on a happy idea for getting 
puffs for his chief. He sent out a letter on 
White House paper to various and nu- 
merous prominent citizens, all Re »publicans, 
and asked for an expression of their opinior 
as to the accomplishments of the particular 
president he was serving, said particular 
president being a candidate for renomina- 
tion. He stated in his letter that he desired 
to use some of the replies for publication in 
reputable newspapers and other mediums 
of publicity. Then came the stroke of 
genius. “TI inclose,”’ he said substantially, 
“‘a letter I wrote to Mr. Blank Blank Blank 
a short time ago, giving my ideas of the 
accomplishments of the president. It may 
interest you.” 

The inclosure was a long, mimeographed 
letter stating in detail the achievements of 
this particular president, as viewed by this 
secretary. Clever, wasn’t it? You see, the 
secretary asked for letters about his chief, 
and sent along with the request a form 
letter that the man who was asked for 
the expression of opinion could use as a 
basis of his reply —a sort of a guide to easy 
president indorsing, so to speak. 

However, the publicity end of it is well 
enough understood. Any president who is 
at all on to his job can maintain, at no ex- 
pense to himself, a corps of fair-haired 
correspondent boys who will send out to 
their papers whatever he wishes, and be 
glad to get it; for, as I have said, anything 
from the White House is news. And this 
gives him a great bulge on aspirants who 
have no such advantage as a White House 
date-line in their press matter. 

Added to these various lines of endeavor 
is what the president can promise. He 
has that ten months, whether he is renomi- 
nated or not, and whether or not he is re- 
elected. And he has four years more if he 
is reélected. Again it is my painful duty 
to say that all the politics of this country is 
predicated on the foundation: What is 
there in it for us? There may be a heap i: 
it if a president wants the job again very 
badly, not only for the politicians but for 
those who need varied legislative and ex- 
ecutive aid in various enterprises of their 
own, or need to be let alone, which is a 
pressing need at all times in certain lines 
of endeavor. Politics is controlled largely, 
and politicians are controlled entirely, by 
outside influences. Gentlemen who repre- 
sent powerful outside influences sometimes 
hold conferences at the White House when 
a campaign for renomination is on. 

The office of president of the United 
States is the most powerful office, per se, in 
the world. The president of the United 
States is the most powerful individual in 
the world. If he wants to be renominated, 
all he must do is to play the game. He has 
the pewer to get the results—by results I 
mean a renomination. A reélection is an 
entirely different matter. 


Hostages to Fortune 
NCLE DALLAS WILLIAMS, while 


on his way to get on an excursion train 
to Richmond, Virginia, met one of his white 
friends, Mr. W, and asked for the loan of 
five dollars, which he got. A few days later 
he went into Mr. W’s store and returned 
the five dollars. Mr. W asked him why he 
borrowed the money if he did not need it. 
Dallas replied: 

“Well, I'll tell you, boss. I hadn’t never 
been to Richmond before, and i thought I 
might git in some trouble, and I knowed if 
I did you’d take an interest in me so long as 
I owed you that money.” 

















Tire Cost—Where It Goes 


23% is Due to Rim-Cutting— 


25% is Due to Overloading 


We sent out men to look at thousands of ruined 
clincher tires. 

And 23 per cent of all those tires were rim-cut. 

Sometimes this ruin is the driver’s fault. He 
runs the tire partly deflated. 

It is usually due to a puncture. 

A clincher tire which goes flat may be wrecked 
in a moment—ruined beyond repair. 

On the other side, note this: 

No-Rim-Cut tires are more widely used than any 
other make of tire. 

Men know they can’t rim-cut, so they get more 
abuse—more under-inflation—than any other tire 
that’s made. 

But, despite all this neglect, we have never had 
an instance of rim-cutting in all the hundreds of 
thousands used. 


Most tires are overloaded. 

Not through any fault of the motor car maker. 
He equips for expected load. 

But you add heavy extras. 

And some of your passengers sometimes over- 
weigh the expected 150 pounds. 

The result is a blow-out. 

That’s why we make No-Rim-Cut tires 10 per 
cent over the rated size. The manner of fitting 
permits that. 

That means 10 per cent more air— 

Ten per cent more carrying capacity. 

And that, with the average car, adds 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. 

Yet these tires which can’t rim-cut—these over- 
size tires—now cost no more than other standard 
tires. That’s why they outsell others. 








Average tbeptngd $20 Per Tire 


These two features together—No-Rim 
Cut and oversize under average condi ‘ dee 
tions double s life of a tire This judg we ethos 

t is based on 13 vears of experience [This 1 
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Non-Skid Treads, if Wanted 
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THE NEW GOODYEAR NON-SKID TREAD 







The Final Tire 








Tough 
multiplied output |! the 
production Deep-Cut 
Note what that mea Double-Thick 
No-Rim-Cut tires, 10 per cent over 
size, cost just the same as old-type clincher 
tires The saving is entirely clear 
You get all = ir advant s by simply 
insisting on Goodyear No R Fiend it tires 
By Far the hectine Tire 
Now note the judgment of users 
[he demand for these tires has doubled 
ver and over It now exceeds the de- 
mand for any other type of tire. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








Our new Tire Book is ready. It is filled 
with facts, based on 13 years of tire mak- 
ing, which every tire user should know. 
Ask us to mail it to you. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, SENECA STREET, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 








New—lThe Holder lop Shaving Stick 


The illustration shows the convenience and suggests the 
economy of the new Holder Top—the Shaving Stick de Luxe 


-88e Holder To 
Williams Shaving Sa 


The **Holder Top’’ Shaving Stick is firmly — back into its handsome nickeled container. 
fastened in a neat metal cap that also serves Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick not 
as top of box. When in use the fingers grasp only combines all the other good qualities 
the metal holder and do not touch the soap. that have made Williams’ Soaps famous, but 
When not in use the stick stands firmly on makes a strong appeal on account of its 
the holder top or can instantly be slipped convenient, economical and sanitary form. 


ra . Williams’ Shaving GEICK Minged Cover, Nickeled Bex 
vee | [| @ Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick 
Williams’ Quick &© Easy Shaving Powder 


Box 


SPEC | \ ( kk I. I; R A miniature sample package of either Williams’ Shav- 


ing Stick (regular, not the Holder Top), Shaving 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Dentalactic Tooth Powder or Tale Powder mailed 
for 4 cents in stamps. All five articles in neat combination package for 18 cents in stamps. 


The new HolderTop 
Stick and Container Address The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn 








